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PREFACE. 



The history of an obscure individual can lay claim 
to little interest in itself ; but much importance may 
be derived from the external circumstances of his 
life. This is the case of the present author. He 
was a priest, little known; but as such, his education 
was commenced in his own province, and concluded 
in Rome; and thus he became a spectator of the 
actions of two Popes — Gregory XVL and Pius IX. 
He had under his eyes all the abominations of the 
modem Babylon, and was compelled to see manifest 
oppressions practised by Gregory, and oppression 
masked as liberality under the rule of Pius — ^both 
Popes being rendered cruel by the Papacy. He had 
to see the evils of the clerical system as they really 
are, more conspicuous in the centre of Catholicism 
than elsewhere. He felt bound to make known the 
nan-ative of his acquaintance with the truth, his first 
cause of disgust with Rome; and then the light of 
grace which wakened his heart to the knowledge of 
the plan of salvation in all its clearness. 



IV PREFACE. 

He was the witness of events which must be 
memorable in history — ^instances of human virtue, 
errors, and heroism, at the epoch of the Revolution 
of '48. Thus the subject is important, and most im- 
portant as the root whence must proceed the regene- 
ration, civil and religious, of Italy. 

The events of his life of exile will not be regarded 
as uninteresting by the reader, who is capable of 
admiring the ways of Providence, in calling man to 
the knowledge of God. 

For these reasons the author is induced to publish 
his life. It is a useful work, as unmasking the evils 
of the Papacy; it is a Christian work, as the account 
of his conversion is written for the glory of God. 
In it the individual is held in the shade, but the 
subject gains in importance from leading to an ex- 
alted end — the resistance of error, and the triumph 
of evangelical truth and its object. 

And God, who out of small things makes great 
arise, will deign to regard the intentions with which 
these poor pages were written; and put into human 
hearts a desire of appreciating them, for no reason 
but that they tend to His glory, who, not for human 
merit, but out of His own benignity, is pleased to 
diflfuse the blessings of faith, and by faith, salvation 
to all His creatures. 
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CHAPTER L 

That the following narrative may be intelligible to 
the English reader, I must be permitted to devote 
this chapter to a detail of the causes which induce 
so many young Italians to swell the ranks of the 
clergy in Italy. 

The vast numerical superiority of the clerical 
class in Italy over every other must often excite a 
stranger's surprise ; I shall endeavour to explain the 
cause of this, by shewing the immense influence 
exercised over the public mind, and aU the relations 
of private life, by the great religious institutions, 
which are the principal characteristics of the country. 
My little book, as the faithful record of the some- 
what eventful experience of a priest, wiU aflford an 
apt illustration of my statements. 

The traveller in Italy meets, at every step, crowds 

of priests and friars, who seem to swarm around 

him ; and when he reflects on the privations and 
A ^ - 
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restraints imposed on the clerical orders by the 
tyrannical rule of the bishops, who, although pos- 
sessed of an irresponsible authority, consent to de- 
grade their high office by acting as the voluntary 
spies of the government, he cannot but wonder that 
so many of the clergy adhere to the profession, espe- 
cially as every town in Italy affords too abundant 
proofs of unfaithfulness to the vows assumed. 

The clerical body being the most numerous in 
Italian society, I frankly admit that many good and 
zealous men are to be found in the circle ; and hav- 
ing done so, proceed to inquire into the reasons 
which have led such a crowd of unworthy servants 
into the ChurcL 

Under the mixed despotism of the Papal system, 
the civil career is open only to young men who bind 
themselves to implicit obedience by joining the ranks 
of the clergy. However fair the promise afforded 
by a youth's character and talents, without this salvo 
he is sure to be marked with suspicion by the au- 
thorities ; and if he shews a generous zeal for the 
best interests of his country, loses all prospect of 
employment, — ^nay, is exposed to a vile system of 
espionage, sure to bring down on him condign pun- 
ishment, if he gives a colour to the doubts enter- 
tained of him by any unguarded expression of 
opinion. 

As he has no suitable field of exertion, he has 
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no motive for seK-cultivation, so that his mind is 
prepared to sink easily before the temptations of- 
fered by a life of vicious indulgence, as the only 
mode of expending the activity natural to his ago 
and character left open to him ; and this too often 
proves the resource of those among us whose ardent 
temperament cannot submit to the life of suppress 
sion called clerical ; so that many young men, whose 
noble character and fine talents fitted them to aim 
high in life, fall into a degrading dissipation, because 
there is no other outlet for their natural warmth 
and impetuosity. 

And to this fatal resource of powerful natures the 
young Italian is forced by his loving father the Pope, 
the maintenance of whose despotic rule demands a 
continual watchfulness, lest a gradual improvement 
of manners, consequent on energy of character and 
virtuous occupation, should rouse that enlightened 
resistance which must lead to its overthrow. 

Some young men, recovering in a degree from 
the degradation of vice, are so debased in mind and 
heart that they are contented to drag out life, utterly 
careless of themselves, in petty offices, freely be- 
stowed by the government on such persons to secure 
their subservience ; and thus offices become multi- 
plied and subdivided into such mean and paltry re- 
wards, as can only be proposed to the miserable 
satellites of a despotism. 



INCIDElfTS IN THE LIFE 



Free States afford suitable means of education to^ 
the yoDTjg, so that cultivation has prepared them to 
nse in the world and render themselves useful in 
the community, while happy in the active discharge 
of dnty * but in Italy, no public means have been 
adopted of placiog education within reach of the 
poor, and no private methods of teaching being in 
use, youths of high intellectual promise find them- 
jgelves reduced to kbour as copyists or clerks in the 
chambers of lawyers, in order to obtain the means 
of procuring bread. The sacerdotal dress alone 
an open the door of pTcferuieut to any uiau. And 
tor this reason young men of good families fre- 
quently subject themselves to the same drudgery, 
from which influence may speedily deliver them by 
Betting them in the road to wealth, power, and fame. 
Too many of these men become the ready tools of 
the government^ bnt we must not attribute such 
infamy to alL 

Very many Italians, whose fine intellect and love 
of study have promised high distinctiou, find their 
only hope of eluding suspicion to lie in assuming 
the religious garb, submitting their heads to the 
tonsure, aiid taking part in all the ceremonies of 
the Church, advertking in this way their vocation. 
After this the government has no anxiety regard- 
ing their conduct ; relying on the strict alliance be* 
tween the Popish Church and despotism, it thence- 
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forth protects these ingenuous youths, and gives 
th^n every facility for a brilliant education, be- 
stowing ample pecuniary aid on the poor, that a 
course so praiseworthy be not hindered. Bishops and 
private persons often subscribe funds for such pur- 
poses, but always under the eye of civil authority. 

The Church is the direct road to office and riches, 
and it is no wonder that ambition alone leads men 
to take the religious vows in order to secure the 
prizes the State has to bestow. Some of these men, 
however, become enamoured of the study of theology, 
as a science affording food to the intellect ; and the 
Roman clergy are often distinguished by a profound 
knowledge of their theology and vast dogmatical 
learning. 

The Church is proud of her celebrated preachers, 
and those who possess the gift of eloquence prize it 
as a great help to advancement in the Church. 
Among the Jesuits, many learned and able men are 
to be found possessing the talent for intrigue so 
useful to the order. 

There is a class in the Church deserving com- 
passion, being composed of those who have assumed 
the clerical functions under the pressure of domestic 
tyranny, which has compelled them to renoimce the 
worid to promote family interests. Parents having 
several sons devote one or more to the Church, in 
order to prevent a great subdivision of the family 
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estate and honours ; as each son is entitled to an 
equal share of the patrimony, by forcing some of 
them to adopt a life of celibacy, their fortunes must 
necessarily return to their families at their decease. 
And, indeed, it is by no means rare to see Church- 
men renounce their claim on the family iaheritance, 
as they find that their profession amply supplies 
their wants. 

No words can convey the zeal with which parents 
urge their sons into clerical life, as a profession 
affording imbounded means of gaining money. The 
strongest incentives to ambition are applied, and the 
most artful representations made to entangle them 
in the net by every temptation. If such means fail, 
cruel persecutions are resorted to, involving bodily 
and mental torture ; the young heart is wrung by the 
basest suggestions to induce obedience, and if these 
engines fail to goad the children to yield, the parents 
do not hesitate to abuse their authority, by exer- 
cising force to compel them to the altar. 

Not a few, again, finding that their social posi- 
tion is obscure, seize with avidity on the recognised 
method of rising, by swelling the ecclesiastical crowd. 
To a peasant or artisan, it is a great elevation to lay 
aside the spade or leave the shop, to live on terms 
of equality with the lesser gentry, enjoying a posi- 
tion which reflects honour on their families and con- 
nexions, who find themselves elevated in the social 
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scale by the influence of their clerical relative, in 
whom they glory, while deriving solid advantages 
from the patronage he has to bestow upon them alL 

There are those who, educated from infancy in 
priests' houses, are taught to fulfil the minor cleri- 
cal functions, such as bearing candles and censers^ 
ringing bells, great and small, and canying about 
large purses aroimd the churches to collect the alms 
of the faithful They serve as fledgeling priests, 
clothed in the white tunics of neophytes, to enhance 
the show when the more imposing ceremonies of the 
Church require a crowd of actors to fill the scene 
and heighten the illusion. To them, all connected 
with the Church is holy, her system and thousands 
of ceremonies are dear to their hearts, and the cleri- 
cal functions seem a second nature ; and without 
regard to poverty or riches they early declare their 
vocation, and generally remain true to their purpose. 
The education of those possessing fortime is con- 
ducted at their own cost, while there are always 
pious devotees ready to aid the poor aspirants, as a 
meritorious act on their part. 

We may still add a number of young men who 
seem naturally prepared for a religious life by a 
leaning to retirement, submission, and meditation, 
which renders them so devoted, that they actually 
succeed in divesting themselves of human passions, 
and only live for their vocation. We pay all the re- 
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spect due to their sincerity, but must deplore the 
blindness with which they seek to serve God by 
means He has nowhere commanded. In as far as 
it is possible for piety to exist amid a mass of super- 
stition, we may concede to the Church of Rome some 
zealous men of this class, whose simple goodness, 
reverent humility, and moderation, do her infinite 
credit; and the Church may glory in such sons, 
as occupying far higher moral ground than those 
before mentioned. To enlightened Christians it 
must appear a strange anomaly, that men so respect- 
ably religious should sell indulgences and rosaries, 
and exercise all the petty traffics of the Church ; — 
but custom has sealed their eyes. 

Our degrading panorama is not yet closed, for 
there is still another large class of parasites in 
Italy. 

Naturally incapacitated from exertion by apa- 
thetic indolence, any sort of labour alarms them — the 
effort needed for advance in life is a call their ener- 
gies are unequal to meet. The enjoyment of bodily 
ease, to eat and drink well and sleep soft, comprise 
their desires. But if poor, what resource have they, 
since labour is contrary to a nature prompting an 
eager desire for all the conveniences and pleasures 
of an easy life ? The Church holds the door open 
to such characters, and many who, from utter lazi- 
ness, have avoided all taint to reputation, find them- 
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sdves welcome to the anns of a loving mother, who 
is willing to take their virtues on trost Apathy is 
called moderation, prudence, and self-denial, till the 
young men believe themselves bom for the clerical 
condition, because only there can a man be rever- 
enced as a saint while leading a life of absolute idle- 
ness. Among the secular clergy, many instances of 
this occur ; but in the regular orders of friars their 
name is Legion. White brothers and black, yellow 
and gray, mixed and unmixed, "in every possible 
variety of shade, according to the orders to which 
they belong, afford a vast testimony to this assertion ; 
such persons abound in the cities, and conventual 
life fosters them into a host ; in the religious houses 
they are counted by thousands. 

The traveller in Italy cannot fail to meet them ; 
and on every occasion of processions and festivals, 
the eye of the spectator is fascinated by band after 
band of them, with astonishment that such a string 
of lazy parasites should be allowed to veil from the 
ignorant their hypocrisy under the garb of religion. 
By .men of this description the clerical mob be- 
comes augmented ad infinitum. 

There are families who, once rich and distinguished, 
have fallen to decay, partly from too lavish a piety 
and the vicissitudes common to human affairs. The 
father, in his pride of illustrious descent, is anxious 
to retrieve the honours of his house, and sees no 
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means open to him but that of devoting a son to the 
Church ; and, often sorely against his will, the youth 
yields at length to paternal authority. His natural 
bent may be quite opposite, his mind weak, or his 
passions wild and turbulent ; it is no matter — ^unfit 
for the service of Grod, he may help on the interests 
of his family in high places, so a priest he must be. 
Entreaties, flatteries, threats, are used alternately 
to bend him to the will of his parents ; those in 
whose advice he has confidence are secretly prompted 
to counsel on the right side, and the clergy are brought 
around him to influence his mind with pictures 
of their life. Should he prove obstinate, a system 
of harassing persecution is resorted to, comprising 
actual bodily inflictions, to enforce obedience to the 
paternal will, which has decided that a priest he is 
to be; and he takes the religious vows, for no higher 
reason than that so his family wiUs. How many of 
this class bring deep disgrace on the Church ! But 
Btill the tide is daily swelling from this source. 

There are others whose minds are filled with reli- 
gious melancholy, and so wrought upon by a gloomy 
fanaticism, that they cannot shake off a slavish fear 
of damnation, and to save their souls become priests, 
or still more frequently plunge into conventual 
life. 

The rough and rude — savage in mind and man- 
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ners — instead of tiying to amend themselyes, em- 
brace the nniversal resource. 

The yictinis of unhappy passions^ who may have 
been betrayed, or nnfortnnate in affection, with 
hearts still writhing in nnsubdued pain, stricken 
with a sadden desperation, the. froit of the deso- 
lation of spirit caused by disgust of the world, 
become priests or monks, in the yain hope of 
escaping from the bitterness of their own hearts. 

Among women, such motives lead, continually, to 
the convent and the veil, and fill the religious 
houses to excess. 

Having passed in review the various causes 
which lead so many young Italians to take the 
vows, and seen how rare a true vocation is, and 
how little looked for, we shall no longer wonder 
over the disorderly crowd of celibates that people 
our cities, concealing, by the gown and shaven 
crown, the base and worldly motives that actuate 
them. 

Surely, after this long exposition, no one will 
deny my assertion, that in the Italian world the 
largest class is composed of priests, monks, and 
nuns. 

For myself, educated almost from infancy by my 
uncle — a parish priest — and seeing only what it 
pleased him to shew me of his profession, I ima- 
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ginod that a flowery path was to conduct me to 
distinction in the Church, and consented, in early 
childhood, to become a priest, in submission to the 
wishes of my kind relative. My motive had no 
Christianity in it, but was at least free from the 
debasing taints wo have seen too often affect the 
motives of those who adopt a clerical life. 
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CHAPTER IL 

I AM a native of Gagliano, a town in the province 
of Aquila, in the kingdom of Naples ; but, as my 
parents destined me for the priesthood from the 
cradle, I was committed to the care of an uncle, a 
Roman parish priest, to be educated, from my ten- 
derest years, according to the mould of the Church, 
and for no higher reason than the immutable deci- 
sion of my family. 

Passing my first childhood under the care of one 
devoted to the duties of his calling, I was easily and 
pleasantly inured to all the employments and habits 
peculiar to clerical life; and these soon engaged and 
impressed my mind so deeply, that inclination and 
destiny for once coincided, and I entered with all 
my heart on the course chalked out for me. 

Indeed, it is found that the surest way of attach- 
ing a boy to clerical life is to place him in the 
house of a clergyman, where all he sees and hears 
tend to incite him to pursue the rich reward pro- 
loised for a faithful fulfilment of his duties, in rapid 
and high advancement in the Church. Youths who 
reside with priests, especially if relatives, are early 
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initiated into the thousand little services these holy 
men may require of them, are conducted daily to 
assist in the ceremonies at different churches, and, 
during the intervals of leisure, find, in the boys 
who meet in the sacristy, congenial companions ; so 
that the sacristy seems a second home, where similar 
habits and occupations afford constant subjects of 
lively talk. They are permitted to vary their life 
by little offices rendered to devotees, who delight in 
encouraging their good dispositions towards the 
Church. 

In the canonical houses sometimes many priests 
reside — often only one ; but the hospitality exercised 
is unbounded, rich and well-served repasts being 
always ready, not only for the inmates of a priest's 
residence, but for any number of friends who may 
favour him vrith their company. The conversation, 
during dinner, turns almost exclusively on the 
merits of the dishes, or on past feasts at which the 
epicures have been present; but vrith still more 
exquisite relish they enlarge on great banquets 
offered them by dignitaries of the Church or 
wealthy parishioners ; — ^and thus the children, who 
are always partakers of the priest's repasts, learn 
both to enjoy and highly to value good living. 

The other subjects introduced are the various 
ceremonies all take part in ; and these are so 
handled as to impress the youthful hearers vdth the 
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deepest reverence for benedictions and miracles — 
indeed all that priestly ordination enables the happy 
possessor to perform. 

In the evening, card-tables are set out, while a 
whole array of bottles of the most exquisite wines 
encourages the reverend men and their numerous 
guests in lively, nay, joyous discourse; and the 
fine flavour of the wine being freely discussed, 
affords another item of the instruction in the art of 
enjoying the good things bestowed by the Church, 
— ^that is, given to the aspirants by precept and 
example. The evenings, on days of festival espe- 
cially, are always passed in the hospitable reception 
of friends by the priests ; cards and all games are 
admitted as pastime — ^people come without invita- 
tion, and the time is often agreeably spent 

To the boys all this is most inviting ; while the 
easy, comfortable life of the priests, and their own 
habitual routine of duty, not only render the pro- 
spect of entering the clerical profession desirable, 
but make it, as it were, a second nature to them. 
The very children in the sacristy steal in constantly 
to these houses to secure a share in the material 
good things and amusements aboimding there, as 
is surely befitting the abodes of the well-endowed 
clergy. The higher clergy hold in their hands strong 
temptations to the aspirants, in the numerous offices 
iihey have ready to bestow on all who wear the sane* 
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tifying dress. When certain ceremonies are per- 
formed, an immense crowd of assistants, in every 
variety of clerical costume, is necessary to dazzle the 
eyes, and add to the illusion in the mind of spec- 
tators. Boys arrayed in tunic and vest carry candles, 
censers, or ring bells in the towers ; some sing, others 
perambulate the church, collecting alms from the 
faithful in large pursea In short, the directors of 
the scene know well how to diversify the brilliant 
display, by throwing them into the most effective 
positions. These occasions have, to the children, 
the additional attraction of affording them some- 
times a small share in the gains that these solemn 
rites are sure to bring the Church : small copper, 
or even silver pieces of money, being often bestowed 
on them, which are the more prized from the plea- 
sant means by which they have been acquired. As 
a testimony to their industry, too, these presents 
exalt them in their own esteem, being substantial 
evidence that they too are good for something. 
Thus everything tends to bind the hearts of these 
little ones of the Church to her service, and I would 
by no means deny in them a certain species of devo- 
tion. It seems almost impossible, that, wearing from 
infancy the dress, and copjring the habits and man- 
ners of the religious persons with whom their lives 
are passed, they should fail to find satisfaction in the 
ceremonies and devotions to which they are dedi-. 
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catei In after life, churchmen of this character 
manifest much zeal and devotion to their duties; 
but in their Church, this zeal is apt to be purely 
selfish — the zeal of a tradesman to promote his par- 
ticular branch of industry in public opinion. But 
we may ask. What part has the gospel in the minds 
of the young men we have described ? And this 
question may be still more emphatically repeated in 
r^ard to the priests.; for whercy in their system, is 
the gospel to be looked f or ? The answer is, alas ! too 
easy ; for God is not in their thoughts, and pupils 
and teachers are alike destitute of faith and love 
towards that Lord to whom they profess devotion : 
a defect resulting from the false and unchristian 
worship in which they have been educated. 

Having become thus early the pupil of a man 
so earnest in his devotion to the duties of his office, 
I easily accustomed myself to love my excellent 
uncle and all the services appointed to me. No 
wonder the poor man believed that the attractions 
presented were sufficient to dazzle my imagination 
and lead me to consent to his wishes as to my 
future disposal, for the daily impression of his happy 
life naturally grew deeper in me, and he became, 
in his own perfect contentment, conscientiously con- 
vinced that to guide his nephew into the priestly 
office was a good and meritorious work alike 
towards God and his nephew ; and that as the boy's 
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habits were entirely clencal, his only legitimate and 
untural occupation must be in tJie Clnu'ch, \riie 
also he could secure bis eternal salvation. In 
far he waa not mistaten, as lie Tvho lives in retire- ' 
ment is lesa exposed to temptation than they who 
pass their livies in the free use and enjoyment of the 
T7orld and its pleasures ; at least, if he sins it is not 
after the manner of the world, but of the Church, 
and the world of the Church differs widely from the 
profane world My worthy uncle, simply and 
piously sincere in his anxiety to fuM all hia duties^fl 
and accustomed only to country life^ had nothing . 
either of the refinement or astuteness of the clergy 
in towns : for even, in the Bomish Church, examples 
of honest xeal are not rare among country priests; 
rui^al distiicts having generaUy a population who 

enjoy greater purity of morals and simplicity of man- ; 

ners than exist among more crowded communities;: ^| 

My uncle detained me in his house till I had^ 
attained my sixteenth year, from the desire to ])re-> 
pare me fully for the career he judged most favour- ^ 
able both to aonl and body, by confirming mc in the 
habits and ideas suited to my sacred calling. From 
this training my whole being was imbued with the 
conviction that the profession was the best possible 
for mc As yet I hnew nothing of the passions 
which so often prove obstacles to vocations in tlie 
Roman Catholic Cliurch ; and as my whole manner , 
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of JSfe oonfin&ed the assertion of my family, that 
fiiy voeatioii was a leality, I found no difficulty in 
believing it 

At sixteen, then, I went to Eome, to pursue my 
studies in philosophy and theology. Some days 
after my arrival were passed in admiring the novel- 
ties aroimd me, particularly the works of art, and 
the monuments of ancient glory and modem de- 
Totioli, the former pagan, and the latter little 
T^uoved from paganism. At that time these 
melancholy contrasts did not strike me, as heart and 
imd^i^tanding were still alike dead to all sense of 
real i^digion. The splendour and the wonders 
4ffound ime roused astonishment and curiosity, but 
&iled to reach a mind too imcultivated to appre- 
&jBi^ their merits. Lideed, so much had my intelli- 
^«[ice always been confined to one peculiar walk, 
that modes of worship and all appertaining to them 
.4lpne possessed any interest for me. 

The brilliant ceremonies, the rich clothes, the 
continual ecclesiastical reviews, enchanted me, (and 
surely I may well call them reviews, since a whole 
army of churchmen possess the state,) beginning 
with the highest sacerdotal rank and descending to 
the lowest' — cardinals> bishops, prelates, canons, 
generals, subordinate and superior officials, of every 
class and name, religious and secular — ^all moving in 
imcea^ing procession. 
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All I saw — the stir and evolution presenting them- 
selves in all the things that attract the young aspi- 
rant to oflSce — ^absorbed my attention and exercised 
my fancy, and it was only natural that so many 
ecclesiastical spectacles should inspire at first a de- 
lighted surprise ; but when accustomed to the glare, 
no feeling was left me in regard to them but a blind 
reverence, the fruit of my education. After a few 
days bad been spent in looking abroad on the won- 
ders around me, my mind was calm enough to apply 
earnestly to the course of study proposed for me in 
Rome. My studies were to be pursued under the 
eye of a director, whose business it was to guide me 
through the intricate subtleties and artificial specu- 
lations of the two courses I was to undertake. Both 
of these were taught by men eminent in the branches 
of knowledge they professed. This second ecclesi- 
astical training, following on that bestowed so care- 
fully by my uncle, should have made of me an ad- 
mirable churchman. Years of study only confirmed 
my veneration for the prelates, and my absolute ado- 
ration of the Head of the Church ; in each of the 
former, I beheld a saint, but the Pope was invested 
with a character still more exalted, and my Pope 
was Gregory XVI. At length I became a student 
of "The Moralities;" but what morals are there 
displayed ? The works put into the hands of young 
men set forth, under the name of instruction in 
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morals, every form of licentionsness ; vicious sug- 
gestions are expounded with the most shameless 
arguments; descriptions of fearful and debasing 
crimes, and sins the most unnatural, are presented 
in these holy books — ^horrors that the most dissolute 
might seek in vain in works written for the worst 
class in a profane world. Our object in the study 
was not profane ; the wrong lies with the Church 
herself, who, under the specious veil of a holy desire 
to save souls from the committal of sin by shewing 
all its avenues, really teaches licentiousness ; and 
such works, because dignified by the title of " Theo- 
logical Morals," are prescribed by all bishops, in their 
schools of theology, as the peculiar study of those 
intended for the sacerdotal profession. The utmost 
reverence for the authors of these books is incul- 
cated by the bishops, as zealous and devout men, 
who have been in many instances canonised in con- 
sequence of a well-earned reputation for piety, like 
Alphonso di Liguori. Being a son of Adam, I could 
not fail to see the vileness of these works, and thus 
found myself engaged in a continual conflict, from 
the conviction that my mind ought to remain in- 
sensible to this dangerous reading, and the human 
sentiments it excited in my breast. At times I 
shrank in horror from myself, because I detested 
and mistrusted the books, and at others I shrank 
from them. Sometimes I cried aloud to God, that 
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He would d<?liver me from this temptation ; then a 
tloubt would arise, that it was impioua to deny the 
truth of such worics^ remembering that the Holy 
Church only put them mto my hands to teach me 
to detest sin, that I nilght more strongly enforce 
the same detestation on others : for in the confes- 
siOBOl, eveiy priest ia compelled to put questioi 
revolting even to fallen human naticre ; and many 
a youthful mind may trace its first temptations to 
quostious asked by the priests in confessing them. 
From this mental struggle arose doubts concerning 
the religion which sought to teach morality by J 
methods inconsistent, not merely with good morals, ^ 
but with decency, and I remained a prey to doubts 
and fears on every hand, jjerplexed in my faith and 
uncertain of myself* At times I conquered myself, 
and seemed to regain my simple trust ; but then, h 
again, the terrible proofs my Btudies afforded over- V 
came me. Then I hated the career I had embraced, 
ad affonling occasions to sin ; but most frequently 
I suppressed inquietudes and doubts by a resolute 
effort of the will, and returned to the blind oM be- . 
lief and persuasion, that) eveiything appertaining tofl 
the Chitrch must be sacred ; Emd with this fii^m con- ^ 
nctioUj I believed at length all Lntemal struggles y 
conquered, and coBsentcd to receive priestly ordi- m 
nation bb the final and uTrevocable step, though, in 
truth, my ordination as a deacon already bound me 
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liand afid foot Being under ihe l^al age^ I was 
obliged to obtain from the Pope a dispensation for 
e^hteen months, entitling me to act as a priest; 
and Uiis is the highest favour permitted by the ca- 
nonical law, and, be it understood, oost me a large 
sum of money ; for the reader must know, the court 
of Eome is all-powerful or utterly paralysed accord- 
ing as money is applied in these cases. At the age 
of twenty-two and six months I was finally ordained, 
and entered on my fimctioiis with a fervent zeal, 
good faith, and devotion, not to be expressed or for- 
gotten. I then believed, and am still sure, that no 
celebrant can, for the first time, perform mass with- 
out a profound sense of the high honour derived 
from his office, and deep humility and repentance 
in regard to himself; for he sees himself not merely 
a participant, but the actual worker in producing 
the tremendous mystery of transubstantiation. I did 
believe that the few solemn words pronounced by 
me for the first time in very deed changed the bread 
and wine in my hands into the flesh, blood, soul, 
and entire divinity of our Lord and Saviour, as the 
Bomish dogma sets forth ; and with this persuasion, 
the depth and earnestness of my feelings, during 
the ceremonies of my first mass, may be conceived. 
After a first mass, it is considered by the Church a 
meritorious act to kiss with reverence the palms of 
the hands of the new celebrant, who is placed in an 
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onn-chair before the altar, with his open hands rest- 
ing on the arms of his seat to be kissed by every 
man, woman, and child present, in succession. Af- 
terwards, felicitations and gifts are showered on 
him, accompanied by words of the most tender spi- 
ritual consolation from the seniors. As is usual, I 
was tlio object of a f^te given by my family to con- 
clude the solemnities of the day, when a magnificent 
banquet, prepared in honour of me, connected me 
again with a world I had been renouncing in pro- 
fession. 

Thus I assumed the oflSce towards which my 
whole education had been directed, and was well 
pleased with my new position ; not once suspecting 
tliat an hour would come when I should bitterly 
repent the transactions of this day. The due ex- 
aminations being undergone with credit, I received, 
at twenty-three, the diploma of Preacher — a privilege 
much valued by the Bomish clergy, as it is consi- 
dered a requisite to obtainiag any high office ; for 
a preacher may quickly and honourably advance in 
the ecclesiastical career, as would certainly have been 
my own case, had not events frustrated the plans of 
my family, or, to speak more truly, had not Divine 
Providence deigned to call me to a knowledge of the 
pure gospel, through trials, doubts, and fears. But 
of all this I shall have to speak afterwards, and must 
return to my narrative. 
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As I was not prepared to deliver a discourse on 
each day of the week during Lent, my bishop, on 
the occurrence of that season, appointed me to 
preach eveiy Sunday in a little town not far from 
Aquila. It was a pleasant duty for me to go into 
the country, where I met with much respect and 
kindness, and good entertainment, besides being 
handsomely paid for my course of sermons. From 
this early commencement, I was able to prepare a 
course of sermons for the whole season of Lent, an 
undertaking which required study and some ex- 
perience in the art of preaching ; but at twenty-six 
I could boast of one, carefully composed and finished, 
which I delivered during Lent, — according to the 
custom of Italy, of calling the people to penitence 
and prayer, as a corrective or antidote to the dissi- 
pations and gaiety of the Carnival, during which the 
faithful of the Roman Church, as all know, increase 
the burden of their sins, apparently that they may 
be delivered from them during Lent, thereby greatly 
augmenting the commerce of the priests in absolu- 
tions, indulgences, and all the other sources of gain 
freely opened to them by their careful mother, who 
keeps them very busy with these tricks of trade 
during Lent. 

The reader will permit me to give a short descrip- 
tion of the Carnival : — ^Every species of amusement 
and dissipation is permitted to the Roman Catholic 
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world ; gluttony, debauchery, intrigue^ and am 
ments wliicli too often occasion every form of 
vice, are authorised by custom. Very few^ if any, 
even remember religion ; diimera, plays, concerts 
engage all minds, and the very air resounds with 
aongSj music, and joyous cries. The churches are 
deserted at this period^ no one confes^ee, and fevr 
hear mass, and these are only bigots, ivho get prierta 
to gabble over the service quicklyj that all may re- 
turn to their diversion. Having so httle to do, the 
priests enjoy their Carnival too ; the sonl is entirely 
forgotten, all, all being bent oq pleasure, and in- 
dulging to the ntmost in the Hcence of the season, 
which is liie a general intoxicationj in the mad de- 
sire for diversion- 
No wonder the priests ajc seized with the uni- 
versal malady, when, by putting on masks and 
changing their dress, they can partake in the revelry; 
leaving behind the staff of the ahepherd, they act 
the part of the wolf, and enter into the spirit of the 
scene, by going to gaming-houses, public banquets^ 
theatres, and even into scenes of etiU coarser de- 
bauchery. It is enough thaf^ though thdr sin 
may be public, their saci-ed character be not recog- 
nised, to render every indulgence in excess safe for 
them, I must be understood as speaking only of 
the worldly priests ; but, alas I the small number of 
pious men in thia class^ affords but an insignlGcant 
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escq^taon to my deseriptdoiL Even the few mo- 
derate and wdl'diispofied of them contract a portion 
of &» mfectiim of the Carnival, amd, profiting by 
the aeason, enter into the quieter and more modest 
amnsementa; bnt even these prove too often the be- 
gisamg of evil, and many a man may date his ruin 
from a gay Carnival But the laws of the Church 
saoction this amusement and variety to all, and cus- 
• torn adds her warrant. 

Cbn there be anything beyond this ? Yes, for the 
&iars themselves hold Carnival in their convents. 
They also dance, siog, and divert themselves, assum- 
ing the dress of nuns, of women of the world, laymen, 
and soldiers, and enacting aU the scenes presented 
in the world they have quitted, always surrounded 
by bottles of generous wines, rf which they freely 
partake, without regard to the piety they profesa 
Bnt how is it possible to speak of these unhappy 
women shut up in convents, under the rule of some 
grofls priest or friar? but even they, poor things, 
enjoy their Carnival, have masquerades, in which 
they disguise themselves as men of the world, 
priestsy friars, or soldiers, while others wear the 
dress of ladies in society, and, masked, they are thus 
free to take part in the general madness. 

From such facts it is evident, that without the 
corrective supplied by the season of penitence, the 
Oamival would plunge these countries into irre- 
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claimable wickedness ; but Lent arrives opportunely 
to bring the cure. In an hour the whole aspect of 
things is changed ; it resembles nothing so much as 
the shifting of the scenes in a theatre^ from a gay 
and gorgeous spectacle glittering with lights, in 
which luxury and tumultuous joy prevailed, to the 
stillness of sepulchral desolation. The sudden reverse 
seems overwhelming to a stranger, but the natives 
seek to gain absolution for past sins, ^d freedom 
to sin again, by renouncing their splendid attire, 
joyous meetings, and happy looks, for a sober and 
even sad demeanour, and tread with slow pace, 
clothed in black, streets so lately the witnesses of 
their wild revelry. Countenances pallid from nights 
of dissipation, are ready to play the part of peni- 
tents exhausted by fasts, and the slow gait of 
these late votaries of pleasure adapts itself well to 
the self-concentration and compunction they now 
profess, and so far experience as to move solenmly 
under the strong contrast of the two causes of their 
depression — ^the first, springing from the fatigues of 
pleasure, serving to give pungency to the religious 
impressions produced by the second. In all the 
streets, lately resounding with riot, a profound 
silence reigns, all places of amusement are closed, 
but the churches have opened their portals, and the 
crowds who, a day before, spread themselves abroad 
in search of gaiety, now spend their time in peni- 
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tential devotion. Thus Lent seems to spring out 
of the Carnival. Church services and sermons, ab- 
horred of the past insanity, are now eagerly fre- 
quented; and each year renews the same strange 
contrast, afforded by authorised and imbounded 
licence, followed by authorised and habitual peni- 
tence ; and the comedy will still be repeated, as sin 
seems permitted in order to give work to the clergy, 
that the coffers of the Church be always full. 

Thus they oppose the apostle, who reproves 
sinners because grace abounds, Eom. vi 1 ; but, on 
the contrary, the Roman Catholic world sins during 
the Carnival because grace abounds, and thus violates 
therula 

The course of sermons for Lent being concluded, 
the preacher presents himself to the bishop, to give 
an account of the town in which he has been 
preaching ; and he finds himself in a condition to 
report exactly the tendencies of the people, political 
and religious, as, during his stay, he has confessed 
ahnost the entire population — ^receiving confession 
being an integral part of his mission. 

The confessor, therefore, knows who are faithful 
to Pope and King, &c., and is able to repeat every- 
thing to the bishop. The preacher is the spy of the 
bishop, and the bishop the spy of the government ; 
so that confession is the most subtle engine of 
espionage. 
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When the human understanding has heen imbued 
with error from the first development of the facul- 
ties of mind and body, and all the cultivation 
bestowed has been purposely adapted to exercise 
and confirm it in this error, the mistaken impres- 
sion becomes as an irrefragable truth, frc»n which 
no body of evidence or course of argument seems 
able to deliver the unhappy man who has fallen 
under its fatal influence. He has no power to 
discern an argument or proof opposed to the ideas 
which have become part of his very being ; and to 
this cause we must mainly attribute the credulity, 
not merely of the vulgar, but even of cultivated 
and enlightened persons in the monstrous super- 
stitions of a false religion. The root of this is to 
be looked for in the obstinacy with which the xhass 
of the people support, in perfect good faith, the 
qrstem of lies by which the holy gospel is dis^ 
guised and robbed of its divinity and celestial 
power of conveying to man that supreme law of 
love illustrated in the redemption of the race of 
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man, wrong^t out by our Gk>d and Saviour in our 
human nature. 

A training necessarily infughig suspicions and 
doubts, inseparable from the misapprehensions which 
have become the inheritance of ages, confirms the 
Somish dergy in all their fatal errors ; and in this 
deadness and embarrassment of the reason, no ray 
of truth can reach the understanding, though sup- 
ported by the most powerful argumaits drawn 
from the Word of Qod. Lessons designed to 
change man's nature and renew his heart, glide 
over the minds of these men like water over smooth 
marble, not even rousing them to the fear that 
mistakes exist 

With such an education, it is no wonder that a 
few of the Boman Catholic clergy still remain im- 
movable in their belief in the fearful errors of the 
Cihurch; and, though possessed of vast learning 
and much intelligence, and with the Holy Book 
continually before their eyes, as the subject of their 
thoughts and sedulous study, yet they never discern 
the truths clearly set forth, so strong are the habits 
of thought, which pervert and corrupt their whole 
minds. So utterly blinded are they, that, rather 
tiian renounce their convictions, they would endure 
privations and tortures inconceivable; and, misled 
ty a pernicious teaching, perverting the purest and 
holiest doctrines into abominable corruptions, they 
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instruct the people entrusted to their care in false- 
hood, with zealous good faith, which might have 
proved most profitable to the cause of truth, had 
their minds not been obscured by absurd dogmas, 
which teach little but idolatry and impiety. 

This is a faithful description of the best portion 
of the clergy of Kome, — most sincere in a blind 
trust in that Church which usurps in their hearts 
the place of God. 

This condition must excite the deep compassion 
of true Christians, and lead them to pray earnestly 
to God that the eyes of these wretched idolaters 
may be opened, to see Christ in all His perfections. 
Many believers would arise in Italy, were the true 
faith permitted to enter there ; the seed-time would 
be followed by an abundant harvest The chains 
of error once broken, the Spirit of (Jod would pour 
forth rich showers of grace, to inundate our plains 
with a new regeneration. Such marvels of divine 
grace occurred in many coimtries at the commence- 
ment of the great European Reformation. We con- 
fidently expect that in Italy the same eflTects may 
be experienced, when the light is permitted to shine 
forth unveiled ; and, in the great mercy of our God, 
we may trust for the speedy arrival of the most 
glorious illimiination. 

But what generally happens in the Catholic world 
does not happen, according to my experience, at the 
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fountaiii-head of Catholicism, the seat of the Head 
of the Church. In Kome, I assert, the clergy are 
generaDy infidels, and I can bring positive proof of 
my assertion ; for the reverence paid to the Church, 
which mduces a blind obedience to the ordinances 
of her Head, and a respect for his person, is not to 
be found among the clergy at Rome ; on the con- 
trary, irreligion and infidelity prevail among them. 

Whfle the rest of the Catholic world maintains 

the old veneration for churchmen, the clergy in 

Eome itself too often not only disbelieve the errors 

of the Church, but, under an appearance of a most 

rigid piety, deny altogether the true gospel The 

gospel is presented to them veiled by so many 

absurdities which they cannot believe, that their 

minds become confused, and unable to distinguish 

between truth and falsehood, until, in the end, they 

lose faith in all religion. 

I shall now endeavour to prove this assertion by 
a personal narrativa 

I have already said that strong doubts had arisen 
in my mind with regard to the imchristian Romish 
dogmas ; and, to add to my perplexity, the holy 
gospel was presented to me with so many Papal 
sophistries, that I could not understand it Com- 
mon sense was sufficient to make me refuse 
credence to many doctrines of the system of which 
I was a priest. And surely it was divine grace 
c 
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alono that enabled me to suspect these errors 
without doubting the great work of redemption 
wrought out by our Lord. It was a marvel of 
grace, that, while doubts concerning my religit)n 
entered my breast, God never permitted me to lose 
Hight of my faith in the great facts of Christianity 
thomselvos. 

I could not then discern it, but I had the blessing 
of faith, so to speak, without being aware of the 
treasure I possessed. What followed? My doubts 
with regard to the dogmas of Kome appeared to me 
derogatory to the gospel. Not being instructed and 
enlightened, it seemed as if they might be presump- 
tuous and displeasing to God. Had I had recourse 
to the glorious Book of God, I should have found 
the solution of all my doubts, and perfect satisfac- 
tion to my disturbed conscience ; but it was closed for 
me. Nay, I was even persuaded that if, under these 
circumstances, I could have had recourse to it, my 
soul must become more confused and perplexed, so 
that I referred myself to the counsels of men as the 
safest guides ; and the counsels of men nearly led 
me to infidelity. 

I set myself at once, in the distress of my con- 
science, to question priests of advanced age and high 
reputation for wisdom and piety, disclosing the un- 
happy state of my mind, the loss of peace and 
fluctuation of spirits, the sleepless nights and miser- 
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able days I endured, from the terror of the Lord 
and the fear of His punishments; the incessant 
struggle to silence doubts, and the continual tempta- 
tion of the enemy, which subdued my will, and ren- 
dered such doubts stronger than ever, and made all 
the prayers I offered up to Heaven without effect. 
Then I implored them to teach me how to purge my 
mind of these doubts, to confirm my faith, to 
answer my objections, and enlighten me from their 
knowledge, so superior to my own — to be my fathers 
and guides. Fool that I was, not to address my 
» prayers to God, instead of man, for light, comfort, 
and faith; had I in spirit and truth prayed unto 
God with all humility, He had sent me away abund- 
antly consoled. 

What are men, when such as those I consulted 
led me to the very brink of the pitfall of infidelity, 
and Only bestowed a contemptuous compassion on 
me, instead of Christian tenderness? But being 
utterly ignorant of Christ, how could they act in His 
spirit? They shewed me pity, but mingled with 
scorn and irony. All whom I consulted and im- 
plored for aid, answered me sajring. How can a 
young man instructed as you have been, and possess- 
ing your power of discernment, be still so simple ? 
Do you really believe there is anything in these ab- 
surdities ? Thus, instead of receiving information, 
I must have imbibed their infidelity had I listened 
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to them, for they disbelieved the Boniish dogmas, 
and at the same time denied our Lord as our 
Saviour : and this must be viewed as the necessary 
consequence of the education described above ; and 
yet, by the divine mercy, I did not so much hesitate 
concerning faith in Christ, as concerning their 
opinions, which were decidedly opposed to mine, 
while their infidelity not only confirmed my doubts, 
but entirely convinced me of the falsehood of the 
Papal dogmas. I do not mean to assert that those 
earnest and learned men were all infidels ; they did 
not profess incredulity, yet I could not but suspect 
many of them of holding infidel principles in private. 
It is some consolation to remember that one and all 
of them rejected the doctrine of Papal infallibility, 
as a pretension impious in any man ; they saw how 
utterly contrary to reason and Scripture that doc- 
trine must be considered, and that no Church pro- 
fessing to believe the holy writings can maintain it. 
It would be throwing away time to enter on a meta- 
physical discussion, but I shall consider the subject 
under the material form in w;hich it presents itself 
to our eyes. 

The Pope is seen openly by the people in Eome, 
and especially by the priests, as he really is — as a 
man and nothing more than man. What, then, is 
the Pope to the Eomans ? He is not the august 
and sublimely mysterious personage he is considered 
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by the Eoman Catholics in other countries. To 
them, he is not the Pope adored by the credulous 
Austrian, the gloomy Spaniard, the ignorant Levan- 
tine, the excitable Frenchman, the fantastic Irishman ; 
but a man in body and bones like their own. To 
their eyes his countenance bears no seal of celestial 
inspiration, is not illuminated with divinity, as those 
may picture it to whom he is still the Vicar of 
Christ. They know his mouth is not filled with 
the sweet words of gospel consolation, which should 
inspire faith, sobriety, watchfulness, and temperance ; 
but is full of vain-glory, folly, and dishonesty, far 
removed from evangelical simplicity. He calls him- 
self the successor of the chief of the Apostles, while 
his life is opposed to every apostolic precept. 

While subject to the basest passions of our nature, 
and acting on these impulses, he yet sets himself in 
the place of God, to be worshipped as God. Men, 
ambitious of power, lovers of wine, licentious, and 
accomplished actors, perform the part of Pope, utterly 
disbelieving the divine commission they profess to 
have received ; some, in defiance of all decency, have 
impudently avowed their imbelief, nay, openly pro- 
fessed atheism. 

The Eomans have been compelled to know all 
these characters in the long line of Popes ; examples 
of almost all vices being united in one Pope are not 
wanting in history, and he who has committed fewest 
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crimes is the best in the lengthened catalogue. Can 
we, then, imagine that his own native subjects reve- 
rence the Pope, or the system sustained by his person? 
The bigots themselves behold him divested of the 
mystery and divinity that distance still lends him in 
foreign countries ; seeing hourly evidence of his weak 
human nature, no idea of the supernatural, as con- 
nected with him, enters their minds, and therefore 
his own capital alone of the Roman Catholic world 
denies his infallibility. Those who have free access 
to him feel least reverence for his person — Cardinals, 
Bishops, Priests have no faith in him. The clergy 
in Rome are less prejudiced and zealous than those 
of other countries, even while preserving a greater 
apparent devotion and more external respect for the 
Papal system than are exhibited elsewhere. 

It was only a consequence of this state of things 
that, when I questioned my superiors in age, station, 
and learning, concerning my doubts in regard to our 
religion, one of them replied in these remarkablewordp, 
" fool ! do you still find anything to believe in it ?" 
The whole dogmas of the Church rest on the doctrine 
of infallibility ; so that these men, having no faith in 
the Pope, had lost all credence in the doctrines of the 
gospel itself. Thus I, too, began to regard the Pope 
as an ordinary mortal, and, losing all belief in him, 
considered myself free to reject every dogma he had 
authorised that was repugnant to reason : henceforth 
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ie appeared to me as an impostor or a visionary, 
either cheating the world, or a prey to the most 
stupid illusions — ^like lunatics who in their madness 
fancy themselves kings or emperors, nay, sometimes 
even divine personages. Having fully accepted as a 
fact that one or other of these views contained the 
truth, I began openly to reject the dogmas the Popes 
had declared, without much resistance from my own 
conscienca First I refused confession, as placing 
myself in that position seemed to me assuming a right 
and power not pertaining to man. When seated in 
the confessional, I had often been overwhelmed by a 
sense of inferiority, and found it difficult to maintain 
that superior tone which I believed essential to the 
fulfilment of my duties as a priest. This office 
had seemed one of the greatest and most essential 
proofs of my vocation ; but now I could not imagine 
myself entitled to lord it over my fellow-sinners; 
and when, even in the beginning, I heard my voice 
utter these haughty words, "Ego te absolve," I felt 
that never again must I obey the rule, and on future 
occasions always encouraged the penitents to turn to 
God for pardon as our common Father. After con- 
fession, all adoration of images, belief in purgatory, 
indulgences, relics, benedictions, was quietly rejected, 
till I was delivered from almost all the dogmas of 
Bome. I would here again remark on the great 
mercy of God towards me, in not permitting me to 
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lose ray faith in Clirist Jesus amidst this wnick and 
confusion of miiid, so that I become Protestant with- 
out being aware of it, for of Protestantism I knew 
nothing. 

Bnt stUl one stumblingblock remained, in tran- 
substantiation. My reason rejected this doctrine 
also, but my heart clung to it, and it waa my greatest 
happiness to hold it inviolate in my secret souL This 
absurd impiety is enveloped with such solemn rites 
— such awful circumstances attend the presence of 
the Host, which is always suiTouude<l by the pomp 
of reverential ceremonies, that youthful fancies be- 
come impressed and entangled, so as to tin{l it almost 
impossible to forego this worship. 

Traiisubstantiation is an integral part of the 
Eomaii Church ; faith in it is the comer-stone on 
which she rests ; it is associated in the minds of the 
people with so many mui^els — presented with such 
trembling gratitude as the highest miracle of divine 
grace — that the sacrament is adored with indescrib- 
able fervour. Priests and laymen follow the Host 
with full hearts ; prayers, groans, and tears of gra- 
titude, sighs of tenderness, break from the faithful 
on meeting it ; and the ceremonies which surround 
and exalt the tremendous mystery conspire to spread 
a dazzling veil oveir the hearts of those who from 
infancy have been accustomed thus to view it; 
rendering it almost impossible for them to recognise 
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fte absurdities contained in the doctrine. Thus, 
even persons of the most subtle intellect shrink 
from denying its truth. And, indeed, the thought 
tkat the God-man presents Himself as God and as 
Dian, in His entire divinity and humanity, to mortal 
sight— in the very essence of the divinity in which 
He appears in heaven, combined with the very 
humanity He assumed on earth — is a conviction that 
loay well exercise the deepest influence on the 
twnan mind ; and the still more awful idea, that 
the God-man gives Himself to be eaten of men, in 
tte consummation of His sacrifice, is truly marvel- 
lous, and rouses the imagination to such madness 
that no power of the understanding can conquer 
this belief. And I also remained for a long period 
convinced that no argument could avail to shake 
my belief in this dogma ; but, by degrees, reason 
triumphed, and, by divine grace, I recognised the 

attributes of the Divine Godhead in their effulgence. 

As spirit. He is omnipresent; but to conceive of His 

body continually under profane hands, is merely a 

solemn blasphemy for any man who will reflect on 

the subject 
A circumstance at length delivered me from the 

last renmant of reverence for the doctrine of tran- 

substantiation. 

When we consider the views of those among 

whom it occurred, the relation seems almost too 
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shuckiiin;, because so offensive to the Divine Majesty; 
but, nevertheless, it must be given, as aflording a 
clearer dcmouatitition of the errors of the Chnrch of 
Kome than any chain of reasoning could offer ; and, 
also, because the scene I am about to describe broke 
the last link of tHe fetters which had bound me to __ 
falsehood To render my story distinct to Protestant^ 
readers, I must begin by stating the dogma of the 
Church ivith regai^d to the Holy Sacrament, which 
la simply this — that, by the words used by the priest 
in consecrating the wafers during mass, each wafer 
is transmuted into the Body, Blood, and Spirit of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and assumes the very essence 
of His Divinity* The priest, by uttering a few 
mystical words, compels God to descend from heaven 
and present Himself under the form of the wafer. 
The communicants in vciy deed eat their God The 
Host is God, though to 6i;^ht and sense no change 
in its structure has occurred It has the same ap- 
pearance in form and size as the wafers used for 
scaling letters ; those administered to the clergy, or 
placed in shrines for adoration, are six times larger. 
The dogma fmther teaches, that the real presence 
of God only remains in the wafer till its particles 
betdn to yield to the nniveraal physical law, and fall 
into dissolution, when God witlidraws Himself as 

• Ctrnndl of Trent Confii, 13j cap. Id, can, 13; Bell de Eutch.^ 
Ub. iiL, caiK 3, ii cap. 9, 3* 
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from a habitation unworthy of Him. The law of the 
CJiurch distinctly commands each parish priest to 
change the wafers contained in the pisside, or little 
vase inclosed in the shrine or tabernacle, in due 
time ; the time prescribed is within fifteen days in 
summer, and a month in winter. Is it not insulting 
to the human understanding to lay down maxims 
80 contrary in their character ? But to my narrative. 
It is well known that the Church of Rome renders 
divine honours to the Virgin Mary as the Mother of 
God, and wrests all the most exalted titles and attri- 
butes applied in Scripture to God the Most High, 
to her use ; those appertaining to the second and 
third persons of the Trinity, and even the lower dis- 
tinctions of the angels, are bestowed on her, that she 
may appear as having a claim to the most exalted 
worship. On the 1 5th of August, the day consecrated 
to the celebration of the Ascension of the Virgin Mary, 
I was to pronounce the panegyric at noon, and there- 
fore performed the first mass, that I might break my 
fast early, in preparation for the discourse. I went 
into the sacristy and put on the sacred vestments, 
and then went to say mass at the altar, where many 
communicants already knelt. After the preliminary 
ceremonies, I turned towards the kneeling penitents, 
and then opened the tabernacle to take out the 
pissidey containing the wafers which were conse- 
crated, and therefore no longer flour, according to 
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Rome, but God in person. On approaching the 
circle to administer the communion, I opened the 
piaside, and, to my horror, beheld nothing but cor- 
ruption: the Host was corrupted, and the people 
had been adoring this as God ! Filled with disgust 
and horror, I closed the pisside, and excused myself 
to the people as I best could, by saying the wafers 
were exhausted, and that the penitents should com- 
municate when the next celebrant had consecrated 
fresh wafers ; for it is only during mass the priest 
consecrates. I quitted the church hastily, and ran, 
full of angry confusion, to describe this horrid oc- 
currence to the parish priest. He saw at a glance 
that his careless neglect, in omitting to change the 
wafers within the prescribed period, had put him 
entirely in my power, as a complaint from me to 
his bishop would have brought him to disgrace; 
and, judging me by himself, he imagined me capable 
of so base an act. He was a man of advanced yeard, 
and, like all priests, cunning and sophistical; for 
when a man's life is passed in maintaining false- 
hood, he must have recourse to cunning sophistries 
The disgraceful scene of the morning had sunk him 
in my esteem, and his first words destroyed any 
remnant of respect ; for they were these — " Oh, you 
mistake ; the enemy has gained power over you and 
deluded your eyes, so that you saw what has no 
existance ; the wafers were fresh, and you have been 
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the subject of a diabolical illusion." I did not think 
it prudent to urge the matter further, and he de- 
parted, taking with him new wafers, to be conse- 
crated during the mass he was about to perform, 
that the penitents I had left might commimicate. Is 
not such a scene as this calculated to give a darker 
shade to the guilt of the Eoman Church and her 
ministers, in regard to the Eucharist, than anything 
hitherto disclosed in this narrative? The effect on 
my mind was stronger than the most lengthened 
wd acute argument could have produced. In con- 
sequence of a priest's negligence, instances may be 
continually occurring of devotees, in agonies of 
contrite worship before putrid wafers, believing all 
tile while that they are blessed in adoring God pre- 
sent in body as well as spirit The priest even is 
deluded into worshipping the imclean. The veil fell 
at once and for ever from my eyes, and I abandoned 
aU idea that the words of a man could bring the 
Divinity into a form subjecting Him to such un- 
heard-of degradation, and detested thenceforth the 
dogma which thus abased my God, as the most 
hideous blasphemy. 

Thus, without once doubting or denying the truth 
of the incarnation and redemption, or the divinity 
of Christ Jesus, I found myself freed from the cor- 
ruptions with which Rome has overlaid the holy 
gospel But even after this period I had not suffi- 
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cient 'knowledge, faith, or courage to declare the 
change which had taken place in my opinions ; and 
I remained a priest in externals, playing out the 
comedy of Popish ceremonies in absolute indiflTerence. 
What could I do ? The slightest hint of my views 
in regard to the 4ogiiias of the Church must have 
consigned me to the dungeons of the Inquisition for 
life ; or perhaps to death itself. So I continued to 
act my part, as compelled by my oflBce. And how 
many thousands of the clergy of Rome are in a 
similar condition! — ^plajdng the part of priests to 
maintain a position. 

To illustrate how powerful, even then, were the 
chains that education and habit had wound around 
me, I must say that I still regai:ded the laws of the 
ecclesiastical state as peremptorily binding, and 
would not, in the extremity of thirst, have drank a 
glass of water, though imseen by human eye, before 
celebrating mass ; for it is a peremptory rule of the 
Romish Church, that neither priest nor layman may 
eat or drink before communicating. 

Every day I read my breviary for the hour ap- 
pointed, with a thousand little external ceremonies, 
and even the few passages drawn from Scripture 
failed to touch or even reach my soul, because, 
confused by being mixed up with the abominable 
portion invented by Rome, I babbled over the office, 
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as enjoined on all priests, with utter indifference, and 
no idea of merit in the act Habit led me to ob- 
serve the most absurd minutiae ; and this, the result 
of the education she gives her clergy, is the great 
stronghold of the Roman Church. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

At the death of Gregory XVI. the Conclave of 
t^anlinala proceeded to the election of a new Pope 
without any delay ; no time was given to organise 
an opposition, the foreign Cardinals were not even 
wait(Hl for ; and this quick decision was an unex- 
aniplod si^ht in Rome. Cardinal Mastai was elected, 
Hi« family had the reputation of liberality, and, as 
a Canlinal, ho himself professed liberal opinions, so 
that his good intentions were universally relied on ; 
a placable disposition, patriotic ideas, exemplary 
lift* — all these wore ascribed to the new Pontiff. 
Wiiat was not to be expected from such a man ! 
What expectation waited on the first acts of the 
now Sovereign 1 At first these hopes did not seem 
delusive, for Mastai, as Pius IX., began his reign 
by acts of clemency and the reformation of the 
laws ; political prisoners were released, those con- 
demned to exile for political offences were recalled ; 
and, most striking change of all, power was in a 
great measure withdrawn from the hands of the 
priests : the world looked on in admiration, and the 
hopes of Italy rose to an extravagant height 
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It is impossible to convey on paper an idea of the 
majrks of affection lavished on the Pope at this 
period by a grateful people; cries, acclamations, 
songs of joy, tears, every possible demonstration of 
tmbonnded happiness and affection, greeted his ap- 
pearance in public. His portrait was worn by 
yonng and old with delight, on handkerchiefs, 
brooches, and other articles of dress ; no woman 
appeared at ball or theatre without his likenJfc as 
lier most precious ornament, and among men it was 
equally common. Every dramatic representation 
closed with hymns in honour of the Pope. No 
hoTise, whether rich or poor, was without his picture. 
In all assemblies, whether of learned or ignorant 
persons, the mention of his name was hailed with 
cries of joy. People trusted in his sincerity as a 
Daan sent of God — ^the liberator of Italy. Ecclesi- 
astical reforms, involving discipline, were com- 
inenced The Jesuits, and all the adherents of 
the old system, became the objects of a universal 
And authorised hatred, and seeing no means left of 
breasting the waves about to engulph them, they 
retired ; some concealing themselves in private life, 
while others could only evade general indignation 
by leaving the country. 

The press was almost free; articles were published 
in the journals and books in favour of liberty, by 
the patriots; the fbar imposed by the system of 
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espionage was removed, for the spy was no longed- 
a recognised ofl5cial. Other Italian States felt t!»* 
influence of the impulse given in the States of ibp.^ 
Church ; people became excited, and governments^ 
took the alarm, and not being able to struggle 
against the waves of popular commotion, they wer^ 
compelled to second and guide the movement; som^ 
few entered on political reforms in their own States^, 
in Unitation of the Eomans. 

Through the whole extent of Italy the ferment 
was indescribable ; the patriots declared themselves 
for the Pope, because they trusted in his professions, 
and saw in him the future saviour of his country. 
The devout Papists, taken by surprise, renounced 
the idea of resisting progress, and followed the 
steps of a reforming Pope. The Cardinals and Pre- 
lates, well aware of all that was going on, followed 
the example of their chief in professions of libe- 
ralism. What is most surprising is, that the clergy 
in general, believing that free institutions were 
really established, set themselves openly to foUow 
the reformer, and preach in support of the new 
doctrines, wherever they could with safety; and with 
caution, but still effectively, where danger existed. 
Their discourses moved the populace to an extra- 
ordinary degree : there were no means of restrain- 
ing them — ^for the Pope himself, who had appa- 
rently encouraged the political and ecclesiastical 
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could not retrace his steps ; the flood of 
popular zeal was irresistible, and he, willing or 
unwilling, was carried forward by the waves, which 
met with no opposition. All the essentials of a 
constitutional government, if not legalised, were at 
feast permitted, and the speedy establishment of the 
constitution was expected, at the motion of the 
Pope himself. 

Meantime, the Austrians strengthened their army 
and reinforced the garrison of Ferrara, and an in- 
vasion of the Roman territory was expected, which 
was to be bravely and unanimously resisted ; a civic 
goard had been organised to aid the defence, and 
8Wely such a unanimous spirit of resistance seemed 
to authorise the belief that liberty was already 
consolidated. 

I had taken part in the general excitement ; and, 
ttongh rejecting the errors of Rome, the habits of a 
lifetime bound me to a clerical state, so that I had 
gone on in the routine, from year to year, almost as 
if unconscious of the great truths involved in my 
own actions. From mere force of habit, I had con- 
tracted a liking for my duties, and would have 
shrunk from any other occupation, as not agreeable 
to what had become a second nature in me. It was 
my profession, and I felt myself an accomplished 
priest, while I knew myseK utterly ignorant of any 
other mode of living. Therefore, the idea afforded 
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me heartfelt joy, that, imder the new order of 
things, I might maintain my oflBce, and yet hold 
liberal opinions. Free in thought and speech, and 
yet a priest ! I felt that my condition promised 
much happiness; a host of new hopes and ideas 
crowded into my mind. In accordance with the 
reforms already effected in government and dis- 
cipline, the Pope would be obUged to proceed to the 
revision and entire renovation of the dogmas of the 
Church, and I persuaded myself that Rome was on 
the point of a solemn renunciation of her errors, 
and about to conform herself to the pure gospel; 
and I expected her to repudiate the doctrines I had 
already rejected as contrary to the truth of God, I 
actually believed that the Papacy had the' power of 
self-revision and correction, sufficient for the re- 
moval of the accumulated mass of absurdities, 
superstitions, impieties, and abominations, which 
were eating into the system, and so might become 
Christian, in the true sense of the word. 

This idea occupied me day and night, filling my 
fancy with the brightest hopes, and leading me to 
conceive projects full of life and zeal, in the joy of 
my heart. I might then have exercised my 
ministry in sincerity, unmasked, without conceal- 
ment, which was a falsehood, but hitherto absolutely 
necessary to one who could not believe in the doc- 
trines he felt himself compelled to teach — to pro- 
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claiin as true what he knew to be false — to incul- 
cate dogmas abhorrent to his reason and conscience. 

Such is the inevitable condition of hundreds upon 
hundreds of the clergy in Italy, and it was mine; 
my ideas were bounded by the narrow range of the 
priesthood. Not yet regarding Christ with the faith 
of a true Christian, but believing on Him only as 
Kome believes, I could not know that I was bound 
to set aside all my personal interests, renoimce every 
earthly tie, and subject myself to persecution and 
privation, even to imprisonment and death, rather 
than belie my own convictions ; and, weighed down 
by human weakness and considerations, I felt myself 
unequal to so many sacrifices. 

Home was the centre of a great religious movement, 
as well doctrinal as active; priests from every comer 
of Italy hurried thither. And what brought them 
there but a desire to assist in the religious reforma- 
tion ? Whoever entertained doubts, or was convinced 
of the corrupt state of the Church in doctrine and 
discipline, or held principles exposing him to punish- 
ment at the hands of his bishop, came to Eome, hop- 
ing that the time had arrived when the supreme 
Head of the Church would support and sanction 
reforms. The loud applause bestowed on the new 
Pope by the universal voice of Italy was echoed 
through all Europe, till everywhere the reformation 
of the Church was considered secure. 
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It was one of the most powerful arguments used, 
that the Papacy must fall for ever in the esteem of the 
people, if to the ameliorations in government already 
conceded, the correction of abuses and errors in reli- 
gious matters were not added. Fools ! — ^to suppose 
that the Pope had the power to alter laws and institu- 
tions consolidated by the effusion of rivers of the blood 
of saints I How is it possible for the Pope to alter the 
dogmas of his Chm'ch? What would become of the 
Papacy in this case, and where would be his temporal 
power ? That has also been fed by Christian blood, 
and established in the overthrow of the gospel 

Wo see Pascal II. exciting Henry, son of the Em- 
peror Henry IV., to rebellion against his own father, 
in the name of that religion which enjoins filial 
reverence and obedience. And also Honorius II., 
who excommunicated and deposed Conrado, King of 
Italy, and so excited a civil war. Adrian IV., a 
monster of iniquity, wh6 entered in triumph over the 
smoking ruins of Rome, surrounded by Barbarossa's 
northern barbarians — who, after having sold the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies to William the Nor- 
man, and spread the horrors of war and oppression 
among the people, when he had no longer need of 
Barbarossa to oppress his own subjects, excommu- 
nicated and deposed him, and excited civil war in 
Germany and Imperial Italy. What shall we say of 
the wars raised by the ambitious Innocent III., the 
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obstinate Gregory IX., the demoniacal John XXII., 
and of the infamous Boniface VL? It is enough 
to say that to support their own ambition. Popes 
have used Italy and Germany as fields of slaughter, 
obliged subjects to turn against their rulers ; and, 
by dividing cities and families, roused sons, in a 
frenzy of zeal for the Papacy, to murder their own 
parents, and fathers to sacrifice their sons to the 
Papal ambition. Thousands in these times were 
destroyed in the continual wars of the Popes, who 
saw without remorse rivers of the blood of their 
own subjects shed to sustain their throne ; while at 
the same time, by their command, the blood of the 
faithful followers of Christ Jesus was poured forth 
in torrents. Foremost among these is the false 
Innocent IV., who gathered, in the name of that re- 
ligion which forbids the shedding of blood, many 
thousand soldiers, and sent them to exterminate the 
servants of Christ who dwelt peacefully in their own 
country, living in the observance of the gospel law. 
The solitude of the valleys at the foot of the Alps 
was not sufficient to hide the poor remnant of the 
Waldenses, seeking refuge there from Papal perse- 
cution ; they were sought out, and many when taken 
were subjected to torture and death by fire ; others, 
having concealed themselves in caves, were sufibcated 
by all openings being closed up, by order of the magis- 
tratea The executioners were compelled to invent 
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new modes of torture, more terrible if possible than 
the old ; and for many centuries, the Waldenses 
endured persecution and martyrdom at the hands of 
the Popes, because they lived according to gospel 
truth, and would not renounce their faith in Jesus 
Christ. The circumstances of the horrible massacre 
of St Bartholomew are well known to my readers, 
but I pray them to bear in mind that Charles IX. 
only obeyed the commands of the ferocious Pius V.* 
in ordering and conducting that barbarous and trea- 
cherous murder en masse; Charles obeyed in a spirit 
of mad fanaticism, and Pius V. has been enrolled by 
the Church in the catalogue of her saints. 

We must pass with hasty mention only, the mas- 
sacres of the Protestants in Germany, Flanders, Italy, 
and France ; and also hurry over the fearful scenes 
of the Inquisition, which, for its own safety, held 
always in readiness every species of torture, and de- 
stroyed thousands of victims by the rack and the 
stake. To sustain their temporal and ecclesiastical 
power, the Popes have bathed themselves in Chris- 
tian blood for ten centuries. 

At the commencement of the reign of Pius IX, 
those who really desired reformations in the Church 
believed, from his professions and actions, that the 
Pope had already decreed the destruction of the 
Papacy. Crowds of Liberals, full of hope, flocked to 
Kome, which thus became in fact, though not avow- 
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edly, the centre of reformation. Many like myself 
waited in eager expectation the result; but there 
was a class among the priests who had no faith in 
marvels to be wrought by a Pope. These were men 
of deep wisdom, well read in the human heart and 
the conduct of affairs in such a mixed government 
as the Papacy, and they said in confidential conver- 
sation — " Let us not forget the history of the past : 
What can you expect from Eome and her Pope? 
How blinded must your minds have become ! as 
well might you expect the soil of the arid desert to 
send forth trees bearing fruit rich to the taste and 
beautiful to the eye. Can good ascend from the 
regions of the lost ? If so, you may expect reforma- 
tion at the hands of the Pope. But believe it not ; 
sooner shall you see the mountains remove, rivers 
flow upward, the sun become the fountain of dark- 
ness, than find virtue and liberality in a man who 
calls himself, and is in all his character, a Pope. 
From such a man deeds of cruelty alone are to be 
looked for. Should an angel himself become Pope, 
he must yield his power, as utterly incompatible with 
innocence, and see himself compelled to renounce 
his purity or the Popedom.'' These sentiments I often 
heard at this period, and was much scandalised by 
them ; but I fancied that those who held them were 
rendered gloomy by the long years of mental oppres- 
sion they had undergone, or regarded them as trai- 
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tors, malignants, jealous in nature, and viewing all 
that is beautiful and splendid mth perverted mind 
and jaundiced eya Such blindness excited my com- 
passion for a time; but, alas! too quickly the con- 
viction was forced upon my mind that they had 
judged wisely and soundly. In common with the 
rest of the patriots, I had long believed that the 
Pope was to effect great changes ; but all proceeded 
in the old manner, though he could surely never 
have found a better field for his first steps than 
Eome, where hardly any belief in Papal infallibility 
exists. What other spot of earth has been forced 
to stand a witness to the human infirmities of 
Popes ? What nation has seen their cruelty, licen- 
tiousness, avarice, and ambition exposed to the day, 
but the Roman ? What Eoman Catholic people has 
so little faith in the pretended holiness, inspiration, 
and divine mission of the Pontiffs ? In no city of 
the world shall we find so strong and reasonable a 
disgust of the vices of Popes, Cardinals, Bishops, 
Priests, and Friars, as in Rome. 

From Rome, as the seat of power, the correction 
of religious abuses ought to emanate ; but when at 
last the oath taken by all Popes on their coronation 
recurred to my mind, I began to doubt the power of 
Pius IX. to perform his promises. He might descend 
from his throne, if conscience bade him break his 
vows ; but as Pope, he must observe them. Having 
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sworn solemnly on the Gospels, calling to witness 
the Most High God, His angels, saints, and the 
whole celestial court, he had proceeded to invoke 
on his own head all the thunders of divine wrath, 
denouncing eternal perdition on his soul, in the ful- 
filment of the justice of the Lord, if he should vio- 
late this oath ; and this oath binds him irrevocably 
before Grod and men to preserve for his successors 
the chair of St Peter — ^to transmit the dominion, spi- 
ritual and temporal, unimpaired, nay, more, conso- 
lidated to them. And has the world ever yet seen a 
Pope violate this vow ? No, never ; and Pius IX., 
who was considered good and sincere in the Bomish 
faith, could he violate it? Yes ; for he had already 
broken it by his first reformations ; and till then, being 
inexperienced in the tricks and diabolical cunnings 
that are hidden under the purple, I believed that 
this fair-seeming constitution was a reality. But the 
current saying in regard to the Pope, Omnia papa 
potest, consoled me ; for I thought, since his autho- 
rity is so absolute that he can absolve others from 
the most solemn vows and promises addressed to 
Gk)d, who has delegated His entire power to the Pope, 
the Pope must certainly have authority to absolve 
himself, as well as release others from their vows. 

The Bomish Church maintains as a point of faith, 
that .the marriage tie is indissoluble in any case 
whatever; but, to please crowned heads, she has 
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often contradicted her own invariable dogma. The 
divorce of Charlemagne affords a memorable in- 
stance : he, at the instigation of Stephen IIL, and 
to pi*omote the Papal interests, repudiated Esmen- 
ganlo, and espoused Ildesgarda. Philip L, King of 
Fnnico, divorced, in defiance of the Pope, his lawful 
wife Bertha, and wedded Bertrade, the wife of Folco. 
Urban II. threatened to excommunicate Philip, and 
refused to sanction this union; but after a time, 
itom prudential motives, bestowed his benediction. 
Eugonius III. looked on in silence, and his council 
ai)proved, when Louis VII. divorced his wife Eleanor, 
after she had borne him two sons. Alphonso, King 
of Leon, espoused Berengaria of Castile with the 
sanction of Pope Innocent III. ; but after they had 
children. Innocent* cancelled the marriage, and com- 
pelled poor Berengaria to enter the monastic state 
at Borgas. John XXII. refused to grant a divorce 
to Charles, son of Philip, while he was prince ; but 
when he mounted the throne, the Pope not only 
gave him the divorce, but allowed him to take as 
his second wife, a professed nun. Boniface IX., re- 
quiring aid from Ladeslas Durazzo, King of Naples, 
against the rival of Pope Clement VII., though he 
had recognised his union with Constance of Chiara- 
monte, granted a divorce, and also ordained that the 
divorced wife of Ladeslas should be constrained to 
marry Andrew of Capua, during the lifetime of her 
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first husband Clement VIII. agreed to the divorce 
of Henry IV. of France. But why inquire into the 
history of past ages to prove the prostitution of the 
Papal power, when we have ourselves witnessed the 
divorce of the Emperor Napoleon, with the consent of 
RusVIL, who also, in 1815, permitted the divorce 
of the Princess Caroline, wife of Frederick William, 
Prince of Wiirtemberg, in order that she might become 
the Empress of Austria ? We should never close our 
record if obliged to enumerate the facts which prove 
that the Papal Church has rendered herseK the will- 
ing servant of all the tyrants of the earth, and has in 
eveiy situation sacrificed to her own ambition and 
iiiterests, her laws and all sense of religion. 

Partisans of the Popes have always existed, and 
still exist. Cardinal Wiseman's "Reminiscences of the 
I^t Four Popes " has just been sent me, and I must 
l>e permitted a short remark on the book The author 
gives a glowing description of the characters of the 
four Popes, as men pious, wise, and learned, of irre- 
proachable morals, admirable as Pontiffs, and excel- 
lent in the capacity of kings ; without any distinction, 
he ascribes to all four the same good and noble 
qualities ; and among the many proofs adduced in 
support of his assertions the highest and most strik- 
ing is, that all four were well known to him— ex- 
pecting in this way to impose his own opinion on 
the public, as though only Cardinals and Bishops 
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could know Popes, and see their private and public 
conduct I have no desire to say one word against 
these four men, who are already judged of God ; but 
Cardinal. Wiseman's fine account of the last scene of 
the life of Pius VII. must be noticed, for he tells ub 
that this Pope in his last hours commanded that the 
holy bread and oil should be brought, and that 
orders should be sent to aU the priests in the city, 
that when celebrating mass, they might pray for the 
Holy Father. So then the fear of death denuded hin} 
of inherent sanctity, since he had need of other men's 
prayers. I had almost expected to see that Kus 
VII. had made abjuration, before dying, of the crime 
he had committed against the Church in allowing 
one man to marry two wives, to the scandal of all 
Europe, and giving to one woman two husbands, 
thus transgressing one of God's positive commands, 
confirmed by Jesus Christ, and recognised as a dogma 
of faith by the Council of Trent. His partisans 
may plead that Pius yielded to despotic power, which 
is true ; but surely divine infallibility should set its 
possessor above any earthly power. Claiming to be 
the heirs of St Peter by direct succession, the Popes 
have never shewn his zeal and constancy in support- 
ing the gospel ; his sin in denying his Lord is the 
only characteristic they have inherited from him. 
St Peter repented and confessed his sin, and his 
Lord restored him to the apostleship ; Pius VIL, on 
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the contrary^ shed no repentant tears, confessed no 
error, but died as he had lived— obstinate I 

Cardinal Wiseman says much about his holy 
death, but no word of confession. It is grievous 
to speak severely of the dead ; but Wiseman must 
bear the blame, since he disturbs the dead, to screen, 
by a picture of their failures, the more guilty sur- 
vivor of this line of amphibious sovereigns. 

In church history we find only Gregory XIIL 
denying his own infallibility. At the extreme hour of 
death, when interest and habit seem as nothing to a 
man whose conscience is not utterly hardened, truth 
forces its way to light ; and at that awful moment 
Gregory, weeping, declared — " If in consistories or 
councils, or anywhere else, I have maintained aught 
contrary to the Catholic faith, I hereby condemn the 
same;'" and he inscribed the words in his testament, 
as a last memorial of his repentance. In direct op- 
position to this trait of Pope Gregory XIIL, we may 
recall the voluntary degradation of Boniface III., in 
pursuit of power. He abased himself before the im- 
pious and sanguinary Emperor Foca, in order to 
procure his recognition of the superiority of the 
Soman See over all other bishoprics and ecclesias- 
tical orders whatever. 

To return to myself. I believed, according to the 
canons of the Church, that a conscientious Pope 
could never renounce the prescribed faith, and that 
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waa some ctms(d^oiL Bat wfay, if zeaBj possessed 
of the power to nnlooee other men from the most 
solemn tow% he eoold not exercise the same ri^t 
towards himself, was a question I could not soIv€^ 
and gave rise to new donbtsL 

History represents Popes too often as suifol men, 
bat records no instance of one of them renouncing 
the charge laid npon him when the awful dignity of 
the Popedom was entrusted to his hands. We see 
the reason of this in the prerions drcnmstances of 
the men. The sons of peasants and artisans have 
often found themselves promoted to the Papal 
throne ; and at any rate, one step carries a man 
from a private station to a position exalting him 
above all royal degrees — ^himself a king, bat superior 
to emperors, as grasping the spiritual dominion of 
the whole Roman Catholic world. By virtue of this 
authority, Popes have been the masters of the civil- 
ised worid, and the fiat of Rome has divided king- 
doms or alienated them altogether from the here* 
dltary rulers, at the caprice of a Pope. Kings and 
ctiiperots have made pilgrimages to Rome, and, 
o1(>ili(?(l In sackcloth, have come as penitents to the 
.Ptt|ml Odiii'i to implore pity and mercy from him 
\Upy i'^li^^f^M ft* Ood's vicegerent on earth; and 
it»M.y Imv^ b^etl foooivod with contumely and fero- 
\A\m \\U\m^ t^M {^ly^t^t mortals who had dared to resist 
M^M *V4»Viiti^Ui'ttUve of tho Divinity. Sometimes the 
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angiy Pope has planted his foot on the neck of the 
kneeling suppliant, as in the case of the Emperor and 
the Kings. This arrogant spirit has been displayed 
most strongly by Pontiffs who have mounted to their 
elevated seat from the dregs of the people ; puflfed 
np by pow^ and dignity, attended by the obsequious 
reverence of nations and their rulers, they imagined 
that the right inherent in their throne set them over 
all earthly dominiona And what wonder they 
were dazzled ? clothed sumptuously, surrounded by 
gold, silver, and precious stones — a luxury to which 
art lent her enhancing hand, till the glory of their 
riches surpassed any the most sumptuous kings 
of the East ever knew — ^while the divine honours 
they received elevated them to heaven. Wealth, 
applause, honour, dominion, every earthly good was 
theirs, till they became drunk with power ; and no 
scruple of conscience could force them to renounce 
it No; rather a Pope in such circumstances would 
retain his grasp of glory and power with the frenzy 
of the possessed. Popes have doubtless laughed in 
the secret of their own hearts at the credulity of 
mankind, have been indiflferent to the obligations 
they have incurred, nay, stained with every conceiv- 
able crime and weakness, utterly disbelieving God the 
Bedeemer of men, and having no faith in themselves ; 
still they have never failed in their mission as Popes, 

OP broken their vow to convey intact the spiritual 
E 
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and temporal rule of the Holy See to their sue-' 
cessors. 

But perhaps Pius IX., I thought, as a conscien- 
tious man, may be less of a Pope than others, unless 
indeed the fumes of pride have mounted to his 
head, and he is intoxicated by the power men have 
entrusted to him, and cannot persuade himself to 
renounce the delights of supreme authority now 
safely within his grasp. Power must ever be the 
highest good to a Pope's apprehension ; but even if 
he does not lend himself a prey to this unbounded 
ambition, can he, in cool blood, be false to the awful 
oath taken at his accession? True, it is already 
broken by his formal acts, but he does not yet dis- 
cern the fact; and woe to him when the truth 
dawns on him ! He will then retract in terror every 
principle of freedom avowed, and annul all his re- 
forming acts, and will declaim loudly against the 
folly of men, which has misinterpreted his intentions 
into a form alien to his mind. He will recall the 
benediction he bestowed on the banner of the 
Italian army he sent against Austria, and be a 
Tyrant, a true Pope. 

It was impossible to escape such thoughts, which 
filled me with disgust and suspicion. As a man I 
loved Pius, but could not fail to dread the Papacy in 
him, and already he shewed signs of vacillation 
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and tergiversation, and evidently wished to recall 
liis concessions. 

He removed patriots from posts of honour, men 
glowing with zeal for their country. Jesuits or 
semi-Jesuits gained access to him, and he became 
timid and lukewarm. He began to meditate on 
what he owed to his office and the conflicting duties 
of Patriot and Pope. The partisans of the old sys- 
tem saw the struggle in his breast, and turned it to 
account. The means used can never be known ; but 
certain it is they frightened Kim horribly, by shew- 
mg him the dangers of the road he had entered on, 
^y sounding the threats of the anger of God and 
eternal perdition to a soul too susceptible of such 
^pressions, in case he did not contradict his pro- 
fessions. In fine, the object was gained, and Pius 
K. Was no longer an Italian, a freeman, but a Pope, 
with all the characteristics of his predecessora 
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CHAPTER V. 

Pius now proved his repentance for all his conces- 
sions in favour of freedom, in contradistinction to 
the dignity and power of the Papacy, by failing in 
the most signal manner in his duties as an Italian ; 
so that the people clearly saw that the species of 
excitement roused in his mind by the public accla- 
mations and attachment had subsided, and that the 
recollection of his oath, and the interests of the 
Roman See, had gained supremacy in his thoughts. 
The popular feelings changed, and, in this alienation 
of spirit, some were convinced that, instigated by 
evil counsellors and his own tendencies, he desired 
only to retrace his steps, and regain the time- 
trodden path of the Popes, while others trembled at 
the risks incurred for the country in attempting 
such a return, in the midst of free institutions, 
solemnly granted, and all but consolidated, and 
foresaw only, from the restored Pontiff and his 
adherents, dark machinations against Italian 
liberty. 

The most ardent patriots dreaded fatal conse- 
quences ; they feared the restoration of the Papacy 
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in its worst horrors : furious and implacable in the 
vindication of the laws and rights, set aside for a 
time at the voice of the people, and reviving the 
atrocious suspicions and consequent ferocities which 
liad characterised the system ; bringing back, with 
the firm determination of maintaining its harsh 
^^gulations, the Swiss guards, and mercenary satel- 
lites belonging to the despotic allies of the Pope ; 
*key expected to see the Papacy revived, in all the 
abominable wickedness and cruelty belonging to 
^^' And what obstacle could they oppose to this 
nnminent danger — ^how secure themselves against 
^e malevolence of the evil counsellors to whom 
*ke weak Rus lent a ready ear, as pointing a way 
^f return for himself to plans that suited his own 
^clinations, and promised him the quiet his self- 
^ness coveted? The people were not sufBiciently 
enlightened to recognise in the Papacy an obstacle 
te liberty, but still superstitiously imagined that its 
^destruction would involve a breach of the divine 
W ; though I hope and believe they now discern 
niore clearly their own duties. In words the Pope 
still avowed himself for freedom, and many trusted 
him. I could not believe that he was about to 
betray his country ; the love of his people was too 
deeply rooted to turn at once to deadly hate. 

In this disturbance of the popular mind, a reso- 
lution, not new in Eome, was proposed and seized 
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on, as solving all difificulties — that the Pope shoul^K- 
be stripped of the temporal power, but maintainecB- 
in the exercise of his spiritual rights. 

Napoleon had curtailed the power of the Pope^ 
and yet the Papacy had existed. What hinderecl-. 
the consummation of the great work conceived hy 
the acute Emperor ? The temporal power has always 
proved a hindrance to Italian liberty, and has no 
part in the dignity of the Pope. Surely the Eomish 
See, which claims for its Head spiritual supremacy 
in the Christian world, can subsist without the 
regal crown. 

In common with many patriots, I saw no means 
left to us of stemming the tide of evils about to 
overwhelm the country, but this of depriving the 
Pope of his kingly office ; and we resolutely set our 
hands to the work. In the resolution to effect this 
object, the ultra-democrats consented to unite with 
the moderate party. The different factions held 
secret meetings to consult on the measures to be 
adopted, and after much discussion, all agreed that 
the temporal power of the Pope must cease, and all 
faithful Italians were summoned to lend a hand to 
effect this great end. 

The first step we proposed to take in this bold 
and perilous enterprise was to alienate the troops 
from the government; and we set about gaining 
them over with ability and earnestness, mingling 
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WT^-th the soldiers, and inflaming them by descrip- 
tlons of the condition into which our beloved 
coxantry had fallen — of the hopes excited, to be 
tr^^tcherously extinguished — of our liberties endan- 
gpxred ; and called on them, as citizens, to be vigi- 
la-Xit in defence of freedom, to resist all machinations 
agsijnst her, and be ready to do battle with her 
eix^miea Among the first of these enemies we 
reotoned the Pope, because his policy shewed a 
texidency to despotism, by retracting his reforma- 
tions and forgetting his promises, as if about to 
^liounce all the principles he had so solemnly 
pr'omulgated. So that we still trusted the soldiers 
^oxild join every other good Italian, in prompt de- 
fetxce of the rights of the country, even against the 
I*<^pe himself (if indeed he failed us) ; and the ne- 
cessity for this resistance was the more urgent, that 
<leej>otism, once restored, would be exercised in a 
^Pixit of vengeance, and, consequently, more vindic- 
tiv'o and bloodthirsty than ever. We reminded 
"^^^tn that they had already shewn themselves the 
cna,napions of freedom, and bade them be true to 
thciit consciences and country. We acted on the 
resolutions laid down, by appointing rendezvous, 
83id shewing our entire sympathy and brotherly 
ieding. The soldiers, in fine, were almost per- 
Btiaded to an open stand for free institutions. 
The secret meetings became daily more numerous, 
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and new adherents continually declared ihemsdv^^^ 
The great doctrine of the separation of the spiritiu- -^ 
and royal powers seemed on the point of estabUs^^" 
ment as a truth in the minds of the people. Amoi^^ 
the active leaders in the movement were mai^^ 
citizens, but a crowd of priests, like myself, werT^^ 
zealous in the cause, and knowing how disconter^- ^ 
and disappointment had irritated the public, we feL^ 
sure of the support of three or four thousand mem-.^ 
who awaited with eager longing the moment o:0 
action. The two parties stood openly in opposition ^ 
the government assuming daily a more hostile atti — 
tude, and the people shewing a firm determinatioB- 
to resist the re-establishment of the old tyranny. 

Since the appointment of Eossi as minister, Eome, 
to her sorrow, beheld at the head of afiairs a man 
whose eager wish was to bring the country under 
the Gregorian despotism, which seemed displaced for 
ever; and suspicion of the government intentions 
was changed to certain conviction, when the open 
acts of the Pope and his minister contradicted the 
professions of Liberal principles with which they had 
deceived the nation, especially when the destruction 
of the liberals as individuals was attempted. Utterly 
ignorant of the deep-rooted animosity existing 
among the Eomans, Kus and his minister thought 
to jest with the people, as one might tease a dog ; 
but the Roman people, when roused, is a lion. 
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-After receiving power, Eossi prepared and en- 
teired into a treaty with the infamous King of 
N"€t j)les, by which he bound his master to deliver up 
all the political refugees who had sought shelter in 
R<3xiie — a, league contrary to all international laws ; 
bix-fe Eossi proceeded to make arrests in virtue of it 
A oertain Carbonello, and another, whose name I 
fox^get, were seized and sent to Civita Vecchia, 
wlxore they remained, expecting every hour to be 
eitilDarked for Naples, to meet the tender mercies of 
Baxnba. The treaty was concluded on the 15 th 
of November, and entrusted to a courier, who, how- 
ever, was intercepted in the Papal States, and his de- 
spatches examined, when full proof of the duplicity 
of Rossi was obtained. The treaty set aside the public 
88 a nonentity. Bossi seemed in Eome to regard.^ 
the inhabitants as puppets, to be placed and dis- 
pl3.ced at his pleasure, and finished by reposing his 
confidence in the Carabineers, whom he had brought 
^ great force from the proviuces, to overawe the 
^ity. With this view, a great review took place on 
tli^ I4th of November, in the large piazza before the 
Vatican, after which the force proceeded through 
^ the streets in battalion. The official Gazette 
published articles complaining of the popular de- 
pTittes, irritating the people by their incendiary 
speeches. While, on the opposite side, the cafes and 
the Circoli resounded with the accusations of all 
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men of sense ai^d boiiour agaiust Rossi, on a€cot] 
of the causeless alarm excited by his machinationa. 

On tlifi 15th November, the Chambers held tlieip 
first sitting ; all the deputies had assembled, and 
the time appointed for the duration of the met^ting 
Lad elapsedj when Rossi's caj-ringe entered the court 
of the pakce ivith such impetuous haste, that the 
crowd collected there with great difficult-y escaped 
being trodden to death by his horses ; this heightened 
the irritation against him^ and sharp hisses wer^ 
heard Boss! descended from the carriage^ au^H 
faced the people with a sardonic sneer on his coun- 
tenance, shaking hia glove at them with a gesture of 
contempt ; the rage of the populace bui'st every 
barrierj and Eossi fell a victim to the fury Ms own 
headstrong violence and insolent scorn had roused* 
Even among the crowd, many were indignant at Ms 
death, but the greater number remained quite silent^ 
as if nothing unusual had occurred. Up to tbiijH 
period, the person of the Pope had not once been 
threatened 

On the evening of the 16 th, the city presented an 
imposing spectacle, for the National Guards, in full 
nniform, but tmamied, the Carabineers, and the 
regular troops, joined by a body of citizens amount- 
ing to thirty thousand, proceeded to the Qniiinale 
fiuriDUnded by a crowd of persons, whose continual 
movement reminded one of the waves of the seaj 
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but no cries or clamours, no disturbance of any kind, 
took place during the march. At length we reached 
the Quirinale — ^to a man, all moved by the same 
thought and purpose — to demand a secular ministry 
and constituent assembly. The Pope with his court 
stood ready to receive us — all doubtless in great 
agitation, and fuU of projects of vengeance and a 
thirst for the blood of those who dared to oppose 
them. A few among them heartily desired to see an 
amicable termination of the struggle, and thought 
that the wishes of the people should be consulted ; 
perhaps the Pope himself longed to yield, but his 
terrible oath forbade the encouragement of such a 
thought, and his duty as Pope seemed paramount. 

The faithful mercenaries the Swiss, who, them- 
selves the sons of a free country, yet sell their blood 
to every despot, guarded the palace ; but their threat- 
^^ aspect did not intimidate the people, who held 
fern to their purpose of obtaining a hearing from 
the sovereign. From the immense but orderly assem- 
'^Jage, five deputies were chosen to represent the 
^^piuions of their companions — (the ex-minister 
GaDetti was cme of them — during the republic, Grene- 
^ of Carabineers). The Pope refused to give the 
deputies an audience ; and then arose, as with one 
voice, a universal cry of " Give us a secular ministry 
and a constituent assembly." Galletti strove to 
cafau the tumult, by saying the Pope might consent ; 
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and when the deputies again demanded an andiexice^ 
they were admitted to the presence of Kus, "fvio 
surely imagined, that the age of Gregory VH iM 
returned, for he replied to the demands and repre- 
sentations of the deputies in an imperious and in- 
sulting manner, positively refusing to grant a secular 
ministry and free parliament. 

In vain the deputies urged the benefits that m^ 
accrue to himself and the nation from the measure, 
and implored him to condescend to the desires of 
his people. The Pope persisted only more obsti- 
nately ; fresh cries from without served to exasperate 
him, and he exclaimed, " What more can this people 
expect at my hands ? Have I not made them free, and 
permitted them to bear arms against their enemies? 
And now they require me to despoil myself of dig- 
nity ; to betray myself and the world, by making 
base concessions, weakening the power Grod has 
committed to His vicegerent, so belying the divine 
rights with which my office invests me. If false to 
my oath and my duties, what shall be said of me in 
the present and future ages ? Shall not the Chris- 
tian world and my successors call me to account, 
and my name be execrated as the first violator of 
that tremendous oath by which the Pope binds him- 
self before God to transmit his authority undi- 
minished ? Must I forget all that is sacred, and my 
own conscience?'* The deputies argued that the 
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pontifical power mnst be strengthened by the con- 
cession of reforms demanded by the times ; that he 
would bind the hearts of his subjects to him, who 
Would ever regard him as a benignant and clement 
sovereign ; and surely no better means could be de- 
vised of establishing the foundations of the Holy 
See in the hearts of the people, than surrounding her 
with free institutions, and removing abuses de- 
gniding to the real dignity of the Papacy ; and as 
the regenerator of his country, his name would be 
reverenced and blessed by present and future ages. 
No arguments were of any avail ; the presence of 
iis bad counsellors confirmed the resolution of Kus, 
who demanded how the ungrateful people dared ap- 
proach their Sovereign and Pontiff with signs of out- 
rageous violence, which could not intimidate him or 
torn him aside from his duties. The deputies, in 
reply, without anger or threats, maintaining the re- 
spect due to the Pope, entreated that he would listen 
to the voice of the crowd, and permit the populace 
to express their own demands in the name of the 
country. 

Prayers and representations were addressed in 
vain to Pius IX., during a lengthened discussion, 
and his answers were always the same in spirit and 
tone. Meantime the multitude lost patience, and 
began to use threatening language, while the cries 
were terrific. The deputies pressed the Pontiff for a 
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favourable reply, to quiet the populace, already fear- 
fully ezcited, lest the threatening aspect now assumed 
should end in some deed of violence. But Pius was 
dow to give any sign of consent. They implored 
him to save the country and himself by an act of 
benignity, and fresh confusion prevailed in the 
square ; but the higher the excitement rose without, 
his obstinacy seemed to rise to meet it. At last hia 
anger broke out, and he called aloud, flushed with 
rage, " No, no, I will never yield ;** and the yells from 
the people became more appalling, and then he and 
his dear Antonelli commanded the Swiss to fire oiAH 
the unarmed multitude ; many were wonnded, and 
a shout of scom and execration arose in reply to the, 
discharge. The scene was indescribable, and yel] 
Med the air ; when — what has happened ? — as if 1 
some enchanter's touch, tiie scene shifted — the square 
was empty and silent — all had vanished by a simul- 
taneous volition, as if of one man. What I do tbe|^| 
fly? are they afraid? have a few wounds and the 
sight of the Swiss overpowered tliem ? But a whis- 
per ran among the surrounding crowd, that the 
petitioners had only retired to arm themselves and 
return ; and the crowd, which before had not joined 
the tumult, determined to follow the example 
their friends. 

It waSi indeed, a marvellous spectacle whai ti 
mingled crowd of citizens and soldiers returns 
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without confusion; but roused to concentrated fury 
by seeing the blood of peaceful petitioners shed, 
their advance was rapid and combined ; no hesita- 
tion or clamour attended the movement, and every 
moment fresh numbers poured in, while the attitude 
assumed became fonnidably threatening. Nothing 
can now restrain or stem the fury of men knowing 
low to curb themselves to obtain their object. 
They press forward to receive the attack of the 
Swiss ; the Swiss perceiving this, closed the palace 
gates, while the troops and the people surrounded 
the Quirinala The Cardinals had not ceased to 
send messenger after messenger to the Trasteverens, 
entreating them to come to their aid and disperse 
the crowd, in order to avert the horrors of a civil 
war from the very centre of the city. But these 
good folks were wise enough not to heed the invita- 
tion, and left the infallible Head of the Church and 
his Cardinals to try the power of their own arms. 
My heart bled at the prospect of a hand-to-hand 
struggle in the narrow streets of a crowded city, 
maintained by the inhabitants themselves, and I 
called on Grod to calm the spirits of all those who 
surrounded me. At this critical moment, a prelate, 
holding office in the household, approached a win- 
dow ; whether urged by a desire to use some means 
to avert the storm, or sent by superior authority to 
see and judge the extent of the danger, or merely 
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coming to brave the multitude, has never been 
known, for as he shewed himself, a ball from the 
piazza struck him on the forehead, burying for 
ever aU knowledge of his motives in his sudden 
death. 

As night drew on, Pius began to quail An irre- 
pressible dread struck his heart ; a selfish fear for 
his own person, for his friends and the Papal dig- 
nity exposed to risk, revealed to him with awful 
distinctness all that was to be apprehended^ from an 
open and general rising on the part of the people ; 
and from a base weakness he agreed to grant the 
secular ministry, yielding after having allowed his 
opponents to learn he could not long resist if they 
made the assault. 

The happy news spread with the speed of light 
among the generous and confiding crowd, which, 
laying aside all anger and violent purpose, quietly 
dispersed, and peace was at once restored to the city. 

We cannot deny the truth of the universal opinion, 
that Italian nature is enthusiastic ; but the rest of 
the world has not cared to search beneath the sur- 
face to discover the depth and force of character 
combining with this more evident quality. 

The inhabitants of Italy, at the period of the great 
barbaric invasions, had more of eastern and southern 
elements in the national character than of the west- 
em ; and though the mingling of races after this 
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time produced various modifications in the dispo- 
sition of the people, still we find the fiery enthu- 
siasm derived from the first race continue as a fea- 
tore distinguishing the Italian In a large portion 
of central Italy especially, we find the ancient type 
of character retained almost in its purity, though 
JiiiDgred with Spanish and Greek characteristics; 
tte Spanish element, in particular, being congenial 
to the origiual constitution of the Italian, has only 
still further exalted the enthusiasm of the native race. 
The whole influences of the scenery around him act 
on this quality of mind. The clear skies, glowing 
climate, with the ever-varying aspects of his country, 
must influence a susceptible organisation. We see 
the loftiest mountains and green hills divided by 
rich and fruitful plains, to which succeed vast tracts 
of sterile or marshy land : here cultivation elabo- 
rately carried on, there the land so utterly neglected 
and savage, that one is tempted to wonder if man 
has ever cultivated it. Populous cities, which in 
their construction bear testimony to the mighty 
genius and refined art that planned them, stand out 
in contrast to other towns built in a rough, almost 
rude style, displaying entire ignorance of the rules 
of art In remote parts of the country we find the 
rich inhabitants sometimes living in the refinement 
of luxury, and practising an unbounded hospitality; 
though^ indeed, the poorer classes are profuse in their 
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hospitalities^ which are constant^ while the wei 
remain in the country only for the summer, S 
and civilised learning are found in abundance, • 
accompanied by an almost primitive rusticity 
ignorance. Varieties in customs and manneira, 
seem almost marvellous among iohabitants a 
same country, occur constantly in the remote dist 
Everywhere melody asserts her power over the I 
of the natives by songs and music id profi 
And above all, as an exciting agent, we have a 
gion disgusting to the enlightened mind, but i 
ing the fancy of women, and impressive to the vi 
from its gorgeous ceremonies and practices, addi 
directly to the senses, subduiug and entrancing 1 
— combined with the fantastic appearance of th< 
vileged sacerdotal class in various-coloured gam 
each of separate form and signification, white, I 
gray, or yellow, according to the order to whic 
wearer belongs. Magnificent prelates reveUing i 
profuse luxury proper to princes, close beside ai 
monks and rigid authorities, present a contrast 
ciently picturesque — memorials of the noble pa 
ism of past ages, enduring amid a people subject 
the most degrading servitude. 

All these contrasts tend to render the Italian 
tastic and enthusiastic, but it is impossible to 
him a remarkable power of reasoning, in com' 
tion with these weaknesses. Possessing many 
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iMts of jcliaxacter common to other nations, there 
is an apparent exdusiveness, (springing from the 
Datoal fear of exposing himself to repulse inherent 
in the oppressed,) which those foreigners wio have 
resided longest in the country well know to be only 
external; for the crust once penetrated, the Italian 
is found the truest and most unselfish of friends, 
while his qualities of head and heart convince his 
foreign friends that Italy not only deserves, but is 
prepared for better destinies. A vivacity reminding 
one of the Gaul, but without his volatUe levity — 
Spanish gravity, devoid of its native heaviness — the 
profound reasoning of Germany, unalloyed with the 
Abstruse and fantastic illusions of her metaphysics 
"^English reserve, without stiffiiess ; all are found in 
the natives of Italy, but involved and crushed by the 
political and religious systems of the country. Let 
these be ameliorated, and all the various character- 
istics we have enumerated will bear rich fruit, making 
Italy once more great among the nations. 

The conclusion I would deduce from this pre- 
amble is, that it must not be supposed that, after 
the victory gained over the Pope, the Eomans gave 
themselves up to immoderate joy, not calculating 
the consequences of their own actions. The satis- 
faction and happiness were striking, but always 
mingled with anxiety. Men suddenly rose from 
the lowest positions to the highest posts, but with- 
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out losing sight of the uncertainties which 
rounded them, or forgetting in their own rise tl^^ 
high ideas of national freedom which, to iheiiJ^ 
lay at the root of all things. These men provec^ 
themselves neither ignorant nor imprudent in afBauB^ 
of state. 

Meanwhile, many questions agitate the publia 
If the Pope had fled, would he not attempt to 
excite a reaction ? Would Italy be content to see 
her Pontijff despoiled of his temporal authority ? and 
would the Eoman Catholic world endure it? We 
could hardly expect the other European nations to 
remain inactive spectators of these great events 
The diplomatists, who were in general devoted to 
the Pope, were likely to use every means for his 
restoration ; and in the States of Rome, might not 
parties arise more violent and eager in their con- 
tentions than ever? Would the great boon of 
liberty soothe the consciences of the devout, under 
the recollection that threats had extorted it from 
the Holy Father? And surely we might expect to 
see Roman Catholic sovereigns thundering at the 
gates of Rome, to avenge, by his violent restoration, 
the insult his dispossession might offer to them and 
their faith. These thoughts were present to all 
minds, and not only the more prudent, but the 
most excited democrats found their breasts invaded 
by fear, which the flickering fire of enthusiastic joy 
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™dy strove to master and swallow up. Anxiety 
^read abroad, till no means remained of soothing 
"^e pubKc, and some new remedy ;nust speedily be 
^lied, to cure the growing evils and avert future 
^d serious danger. 

With this view, the patriots met frequently, in 
great numbers, to propose and discuss schemes and 
^ture their plans of action. These rendezvous 
^ere public, and hundreds of citizens frequented 
them ; and at last special meeting-places were fixed, 
^hich were each entitled Circolo Populare, or Demo- 
cratico; and from 1847 to the middle of 1849, 
these Circoli subsisted. Much was said, and many 
plans proposed and discussed, to be approved or 
ejected, but no conclusion was ever arrived at — 
fio one saw what would most conduce to the public 
Welfare. It was too evident that aU obtained by 
force brings with it a whole train of irremediable 
difficulties. Our greatest risk, in the flight of the 
Pope, had now become a certain danger; and all 
my fears and gloomy prognostics seemed on the 
verge of fulfilment. The step that the Pope might 
take would prove his readiness to retract his con- 
cessions as extorted by impious violence, to with- 
draw every franchise and privilege, and overthrow 
all the new institutions, by calling in the aid of the 
kingdoms acknowledging his supremacy. Perhaps 
he was prepared to unite with Austria in her 
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unlawful league with the King of Naples, who had 
broken faith with his subjects, annulled the godt 
stitution, and resumed his course of tyranny more 
ferociously than ever; and thus the fate of our 
unhappy country might be on the point of consum- 
mation. 

My mind was made up as to my own duty in the 
position affairs had assumed, so that personal con- 
siderations had no influence upon me. I was 
prepared to make any sacrifice for my country; 
and if called to engage in movements hostile to the 
Pope, I had already weighed the advantages the 
country must derive from them, and my duty, as 
an Italian, was to promote her interests. 

The question was no longer one of party spirit, 
but whether Eome, and with her all Italy, was to 
fall back under the Gregorian despotism, — ^whether 
we might not see so many costly sacrifices, and so 
much bloodshed, prove unavailing — ^if, indeed, they 
might not prove forerunners to the ultimate assassi- 
nation of Italy. Filled with these gloomy thotlghts, 
I presented myself at the Circolo Populare. I went 
there eager to expose my suspicions of the Pope's 
intentions, and fears of the disastrous result to 
Rome if he effected his retreat ; and surely, it must 
be admitted, I was right to warn my fellow-labourers 
to stand on their guard. As an institution, the 
Circolo was good, affording a scene for open discus- 
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sion of aB qnestioiis ; bnt the Gircoli speedily dege- 

1 Miated into kotbeds of faction, which proved fatal 

to liberty. Each political sect had its Ciicolo, — the 

^ociats, the constitutioiialists, and the formalists, 

■~ftc two last under the mask of liberality, without 

wkich they conld not exist In each Circolo, diffe- 

^^t principles were advocated, and the actions of 

^he members harmonised with the principles laid 

down; and thus the Circoli divided citizens into 

Parties, and fomented party spirit, to the great 

^creme of disturbance. The Circoli were called 

either CSrcoli Populari or Democratichi, according to 

^ie political tendencies of the di£Perent citie& 

In Some, during the disputes between the Pope 

and the nation, the Circolo was openly democratic, 

both in name and character; but in a public 

assembly, it is necessarily impossible to prevent the 

intrusion of some persons inimical to the principles 

avowed, and in the Circolo Populare of Eome, the 

members of which coxmted many hundreds, the 

retrogrades easily introduced themselves, either 

openly or covertly; and as the concealed were 

most numerous, the danger was heightened, as they 

came as spies to report the plans of the opposite 

party to their own friends and to the government, 

with every remark which might injure the utterer. 

They reported the names of all who spoke wannly 

in support of the new institutions, and the govern- 
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tneiit kept a list for use at the longed-for restota^l 
tion of the old authority. Besides these maakedl 
enemies of the country^ others opposed with violence 
all the propositiona of the patriots, with pretended 
aeal for the public good and love of their couutiy ; ' 
and hence arose discord and the most violent di*- 1 
cussions among the patriots themselves. 

I had all along suspected the Pope of an inteutionl 
to fly from Koiue, which had excited many feara 
my mind for the public safety ; and, therefore, 
frankly stated them at the Cii'colo, not for the pur- 
pose of exciting suspicion or anger against Pius, 
hut simply to warn the members of the possibility 
of an event which could only tend to the injtuy, if 
not the destructioo, of the country. To my astoni^Ji- 
ment^ my suspicions, which bore to me an aspect 
such danger, were met by cool replies, such as 
'* Well, if the Pope desires to leave Rome, let him^ 
go ; we have no need of him here." These people, . 
little comprehending the past or present times andfl 
circumstances, judged everything by their own" 
standard of ultra^Iiberalismj which is not less fatal 
to liberty tlian the doctrines of the Papists. Some 
few approved of my warning, and partook my 
anxieties as to the Pope's intentions and their pro- 
bable results. But one said one thing and one 
another. Some declared that a mere hint of such a ( 
step was dangerous ; and, for Uiis reason, my pro- I 
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posal of matching the Pope's movements, instead of 
^^ a,ccepted with applause, was rejected. Still 
'^ i^'^^tained the absolute necessity of having a 
^^ always on the Pope, that he might not escape 
^> out was interrupted by one, who shewed his true 
^^<>iirs as an adherent of the Pope in time, by 
^^g impetuously to oppose my motion, treating it 
^ ^bsm*d and contrary to the public weaL I an- 
^^red by repeating my opinion, on conscientious 
^^viction, and he hotly exclaimed, " What greater 
^^lifices can you demand from our Holy Father, in 
P^oof of his zeal for liberty? What has he ever 
^One or said to excite suspicion of his inten- 
sions?" He had done nothing openly, and yet 
^Very movement shewed how his mind turned. 
** Who shall dare suspect the good faith of a man 
Who has, from the first moment of his exaltation, 
shewn himself a true, generous patriot — ^a great 
prince? Did he not bless the Italian banner against 
Austria? His enemy must indeed be counted the 
enemy of his country.'' I answered boldly, that we 
might accept this statement could recent facts be 
erased from our memories ; but these proved that 
the Pope repented his reforms, and wished to annul 
them, and to withdraw his concessions in favour of 
liberty; that he had called the enemies of the 
country aroxmd his throne; and that the events of 
the last few days, especially his yielding to the just 
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and reasonable desires of the people froitt' a seMsh 
timidity, and accepting dangerous counsels, shewed 
his baseness ; and therefore I again urged my mo-: 
tion, that he should be always kept in view by 
persons we conld trust, who might warn ns if he 
shewed any intention of effecting a retreat most 
dangerous to the interests of Italian liberty. My 
opponent made an insulting reply, but I maintatined 
ray ground — on which, losing all command of him- 
self, he became insolent. Naturally my indignation 
was roused, and the quarrel was on the point of 
amounting to personal violence, but those present 
threw themselves between us, and a scene of angry 
confusion ensued, which closed the sederunt, for the 
meeting separated without coming to any resolution. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

I HAVE said ill the previous chapter that I had 
expressed my suspicion of the Pope's intended flight 
in the Circolo Populare, and explained the dangers 
to which liberty might be exposed if he effected his 
purpose, and pointed out at the same time the 
methods proper to be adopted for his detention. 
The event speedily proved that my fears of his good 
faith were too well founded. The Pope no longer 
consulted with the liberal ministers of state, but 
with strangers holding unconstitutional principles. 
Pareto, the Piedmontese minister, had no influence, 
because he was zealous in the Italian cause, although 
attached to the person of the Pope, and obliged by 
the orders of his government to support him, by 
every possible means, against any excesses on the 
part of his subjects ; and had personal violence been 
threatened, he would have favoured his flight ; which 
could not have proved injurious to the cause of 
liberty had Pius thrown himseK on the protection 
of Piedmont. Bagagli, the Tuscan minister, was 
unfavourable to the Pope, because his government 
at that moment professed democratic principles; 
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but the Pope allowed himself to be directed by the 
envoys of France, Spain, aud Bavaria, the last acting 
aUo as the representative of Austria. Thus foreign 
ministers had taken the place of Italians near his 
peraon, and they only sought to protect the Head of 
the Church, not to aid Ituly ; for what was Italy to 
them ? The Bavarian, Count Spaur, was opposed to 
all liberal principles, and strongly attached to Aus- 
tria ; therefore, ever ready to destroy liberty by all 
the intrigues and double -dealing in his power, The 
Due D'Harcourt, the Trench minister, and Majv 
tinea Delia Eosa, the Spanish, both^ from a sense of 
duty, combmed with a religious veneration for the 
person of the Pope, proposed to favour his flight 
It was said that Pius IX, was disposed to seek 
protection of Frauce^ and take refuge at Civil 
Vecchia, where, in case of violence, he might have 
gone on board one of the French ships; but Count 
Spaur, with the assistance of Cardinal Antonel 
prefect of the palace, arranged another plan. 

On the 24!th of November, Count Spaur had a 
riage in waiting, outside the gates ; the Pope, Moui 
BJgnor Stella, and CardiiLal AntoneUi, all disguisei 
issued from a back-door in the Quirinale, openinj 
on a dark street ; they traversed the streets in a^ 
shabby hired carriage, and reached, safely, the place 
indicated by Spaur. The Pope ought there t 
entered a certain carriage, and, without being 
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of it, fouDd himself in another; he meant to 

^take the i^ay to Civita Vecchia^ and was carried 

-fcowarda Gaeta. He was brought out from the Porta 

^IMa^giore, and driven round the walls to the gate of 

San Giovanni, The postilion heard in the carriage 

fcehind him a lively altercation going on^ and 

listened to such purpose, that the gentlemen bought 

lois silence at the cost of ten scudi. Meantime^ the 

li'rench minister, D'Harcourt, believing that the 

JPope had set ont in the carriage he had sent for 

Ixira, drove to the Quirinale, and remained there 

some tinae, as if engaged in a long conversation 

-vv^itli his Holiness, that the suspicions of the guards 

;iiaight not be excited For the same reason, the 

Xights io the palace were kept burning till the usual 

tioii^, and nothing betrayed to those without that 

Etn event of any moment had occurred; the Due 

X>'HaTcourt left the palace at a late hour, and posted 

to Civita Vecchia, secure of finding the fugitive 

ttieie; while the Pope was hnriying along the road 

by TtTiacina to Gaeta. Arrived at Civita Veechia, 

ibe Due was furious, declaring himself betrayed by 

the Pope. Each diplomatist wished to have the 

Pope in his own hand, for reasons purely poUtical ; 

hiit the interests of each not being the same, some 

would have carried him to the east, and some to 

tnfi West, but crafc gained the day ; and he who had 

teen most confident of success became a Jaughing- 
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stoct to the world. At Gaet^, Pius declared he liaJ^ 
not followed hi^ first intentions in gohig there Uft^ 
all — and the joumala of the day published this as , 
truth ; bnt I, as an eye- witness to all these mtrigneaj 
maiiitiiin that Pius went to Gacta, not only to plcaae^ 
King Eomba, but to satisfy his Meud^ the Emperor ►- 
of Austria, who has always regaivled the King o^| 
Naples a,s his own representative. It was imtrue^^ 
that he would have prefeiTed the protection of the 
Frenchj seeing that the then Ficnch govemmeut 
was diametrically opposed to the mind of the Popa 
The foreign journals, meanwhile, did not cease 
protest against the unprisonnienfc of the Pope 
Eome, alike as Pontiff and as Prince, The journals ^ 
wclTg shamefully misled by their correspondentsi^l 
legitimists and adherents of Louis Pliilippe, and^ 
the turn-coats, the wicked or the weak, proclaimed 
a crusade against the Eoman people without mercy^ 
and probably believed that the movement had beec 
ezeited by a handful of demagogues who desired' 
Ucence and anarchy, while the Pope opposed them i 
whereas the q^uestion was between Pius and his 
people — irhether he ivas to overthrow the constitu- 
tion he had himself grajited and restore absolutism, 
or leave them their liberty. The people would have 
been satisfied with seeing the constitution, to which 
he had sworn, honestly acted on. 

Pius IX, fled because he rc2>cnted the oath whic 
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le had taken in favour of liberty, and hated the 

Idea of Italian nationaJity; likewise he desired ta 

detain the Austrians in Italy, and would not make 

^v^ar upon them ; he meditated treason against his 

j^eople, endeavouring to withdraw from them lights 

^^aranteed by his own hand. The press in favour 

of the Jesuits and Cardinals, exhibited him to all 

Eui*ope as a victim, when in reality he was a violent 

and faithless despot ; as a martyr equal to Kue VI. 

and Pius YIL, who had suftered persecution in the 

C&n^e of rehgioUj when the French revolutionists 

Qfverthrew the altar and the throne, Pius IS. had 

always been worshipped and applauded, for no 

merit of his own, by the people, who considered hini 

aa united with them for the vindication of liberty 

in connexion with religion. He was^ then^ no martyr, 

but a Pol tiff* and, like his predecessors, guilty of 

worldly ambition, being ready to sacrifice his 

spiritual power to secure his temporal authority. 

And thou, itome I hast surely learned that thou hast 

nothing to expect of tJie Papacy. 

At last we see Pius safe in Gaeta, in the very 
dress he wore on quitting Rome. It is said that on 
his anival he was displeased at not finding the 
Spanish ship which w^ to c^rry him to the Balearic 
Isiefl, Count Spaur amved at Gaeta with the 
Countess, and immediately departed to carry a letter 
to the Bang of Naples from his Holiness, demanding 
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h*>$pitality for a short time. The King flew to 
Gaeta, and, with hia visual double-dealing, paid his 
dbvotions to the Pope. At the meeting much wa3 
said, many things discussed, and concession's made, 
till the Pope decided to remain at Gaeta, and thus 
was sealed the ruin of our country. ^ _ 

At that time, as I i^as full of enthusiasm, I re^fl 
garded the flight of the Pope as a treason* but now 
that my mind is calmed by the experience of many 
years, I can say no less than that the Pope had the 
full right to make hia escape. As a sovereign hia 
will was free ; but if he only sought to exercise hia 
own rightSj by withdrawing himself from the risk of 
popular vengeance, sm^ly he would have done wisely 
had he taken refuge in a country where he might 
have remained master of his own actions. And was 
he free in Gaeta ? His own partisans declared he had 
DO intention of going there, and remained almost 
without his own consent Poor little hoy ! I ! But 
once in Gaeta^ why not resist? why not declare firmly 
and aloud, that tliis was not his chosen asylum? why 
did he make no attempt to seek a more congenial 
refuge? why, above all, accept hospitality from 
Ferdinand of Naples ? He surely knew his character, 
and that hia name had become opprobrious in the ear 
of all Italy, and in that of aU the world But iioj 
the Pope knew well whither he was hound, for h^ 
had arransred his retreat with his Cai^iiiuala The 
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Bourbon expected him to clasp his hand, and to 

be absolved of the oath by which he had solemnly 

^^^ to maintain the constitution he had bestowed 

^^ his people, but which he had broken by exciting 

^ levolution in Naples, to obtain the right of 

fliaking war upon the people — sacking cities and 

bedding rivers of blood ; all that he might have a 

'^on to withdraw the oath he had so solemnly 

S^^eiL At Gaeta the king was absolved from his 

^th by the Pope ; and the Pope having the same 

®^ on his conscience, who was to absolve him? 

^iiig Bomba> through the mediation of St Gen- 

^^Uiro! And this proves the existence of the league 

^hich Kossi was believed to have made with the 

^urbon, as mentioned above. The mask was for 

^er torn from the face of Pius, and the world will 

perceive that he had never in thought deviated from 

the system of his predecessors, but had yielded the 

constitution, on the advice of Austria, to avoid a 

revolution throughout Italy, which he knew was on 

the point of bursting forth. He published the 

amnesty, recalling the exUes, and opened the prison 

doors to political offenders, but despatched secret 

lists of their names to Austria. He blessed the 

Italian banner, and the citizens who bore it to make 

war on Austria, while he protested in secret against 

that war. In fine, all that he promised publicly to 

the people, he forbade in private. The people called 
G 
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aloud, Give us reform. He promised the railway, 
and secretly forbade the work; he ordered the 
public instruction of youth, while a secret command 
prevented the system from being established; he 
summoned a meeting of the provincial deputies, and 
when assembled refused to listen to their counsel ; 
every principle of reform he yielded in public to the 
people was counteracted by a secret order, destroy- 
ing the eflPect of his promises. 

Flight is the usual resource of despots, who hate 
the popular will, and endeavour to evade their oaths 
in favour of liberty — a, method very injurious to the 
people when it occurs ; because tyrants, when left 
to their own caprice, or blinded by their passions, 
invariably end by recalling, as extorted, the liberty 
granted, and appealing to force. It appeared to me that 
the temporal power of the Pope was at an end, and, 
what is more surprising, not terminated by a popular 
revolution, but by the Pope himself. Pius IX., in 
basely abandoning Rome and his authority, expected 
to throw his people into the disorders of anarchy ; 
but the dignified conduct of the Romans, truly a 
model people, being imitated by the entire popu- 
lation of the provinces, frustrated his wicked design, 
and instead of anarchy, such peace, tranquillity, and 
order reigned as had never existed under previous 
governments. During the republic, thefts, riots, and 
insults were unknown, and a man could walk safely 
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through every part of the city, by day or night, which 
could Dot have happened under the Pontiff. 

The people manifested to all Europe, by their dig- 
nified deportment, that they were worthy of better 
rulers. But will not the Koman Catholic diplomatists 
find a reason for defending the Head of the Church, 
by sajdng that he has been expelled from Rome? 
But where were the diplomatists to find means of 
reinstating the dethroned idol of despotism, either 
as a matter of right or as a matter of fact ? We all 
know that it is false to say that the Pope was driven 
from his seat. He fled from Rome, abandoning his 
country to the greatest dangers, immediately after he 
had agreed to the reasonable requests of his people ; 
whilst they, even in the excitement of a revolution, 
expressed, if not love, at least respect for his person. 
He had always shewed himself hostile to their 
wishes, and replied to the peaceful requests of an 
unarmed populace by the volleys of his Swiss ; yet 
the people, though thus provoked, still testified their 
respect for him. He fled when all was tranquil and 
he had nothing to fear. How, then, can any one dare 
to say that the Romans expelled their Pope ? The 
Bomans were utterly astonished at hearing of his 
nocturnal flight in disguise, unable to comprehend 
his reason. The people, on being assembled to take 
counsel regarding their condition, by their first decree 
engaged, in the face of the world, to guarantee the 
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liberty of the Pope. As to the matter of light^ I ^ 
not wish to examme the question politically whett*^ 
the Pope ia or is not the legitimate soYcrcigti 
Rome ; but examining it from a religious point 
view, as to his being the Head of the Church, 1 1 
that it is false to assert that Kome is by right the : 
of the Popedom. Not to go into the theological quee-^ 
tion, I will disregard for one moment the absmtlitj''^ 
of the thing, and admit that tlie Pope is the Head of^ 
the Eoman Cathohc Church ; still there is no proof in 
this that Rome ought to be the seat of his headship. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ founded His Church in 
Jerusalem ; and if there must be in the Cliurch a 
Lord Bishop, superior to all others, surely he should 
he the Bishop of Jenisalem, and not of Roma If 
Rome muj5t ba the seat of the Vicar of Christ, why 
has not our Lord said one word in the Gospel con- 
cerning iti The diplomatists expected that, 
returning to Rome deprived of his temporal powe 
he must be for ever a slave. This remark involve 
in it a blasphemous assertion, for it implies thati 
tavil power is requisite to secure the Ubcrty of the 
Head of the Church. The LoM Je^us Christ was, 
then, mistaken, when He reproved His disciples for 
desiring worldly power ; and when He said, '' My 
kingdom is not of this world,*' He forgot the safety 
of the Church ; and in semiing out His apostles, 
when Ho said, '' Go \ behold, I send you forth 
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Wiibs among wolves," He erred again, and should, 

P^haps, have bade them go out as wolves to devour 

^d tyrannise over the flocks. For several centuries 

alter the Church was founded, it retained freedom ; 

^0 possibility of temporal dominion had then occurred 

to churchmen. 

Pius IX. seemed to personify the highest ideal 
of the Papal character, desiring to exercise both 
Ws spiritual and temporal power aright. And what 
^ the result of attempting to blend duties con- 
tinually in opposition ? The Priest-King discerned 
f^o rights of his subjects, and their interests, which 
demanded various reforms in the State, and these 
^ royal heart was willing to grant ; but in putting 
Ms will in effect, he found himself entangled in the 
net of the so-called apostolic canons and constitu- 
tions, which, as Pope, he was bound to observe and 
niamtain ; and in trying to fulfil his duties as Pope, 
n^lected the claims of his regal oflSce on his con- 
science. The populace did not comprehend the 
diflSculties of his position, or despised them, and so 
rushed headlong on, carrying with them the King- 
Priest, who had been the pioneer, till his Papal con- 
science awoke. And now arose the contest : the popu- 
lar torrent was too strong to be resisted openly, and 
Pius fell back into the old Papal track of falsehood 
and hypocrisy, (from sheer weakness,) in the hope 
that, by dividing the force of the current, he might 
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be able to stem it. He Galled himself the cominon 
Fatber of the Church and of idi Christendom ; there- 
fore the Croat was as dear to his paternal heart as 
the Italian ; and so stating hla position, he declared 
not only his alienation frora, but decided opposition 
to the war of independence, and began to devise 
mean and dark schemes to reduce the concessions he 
bad made to nothing. But contemporary history will 
remain as a solemn monument to posterity of the im- 
possibility of a Papal government fulfilling its duties 
even tolerably. Ten years of exile have taught me 
better to understand in what the benefits conferred 
by the Papacy on the Oiurch and the people consist 

The Church, after being corrupted in principle, 
has been still further debased by hypocritical cere- 
monies. The gospel has been rolled from its founda- 
tions, and all worship reduced to mere formality. 
Despotic tyranny under every form, is inculcated, 
and receives benediction. The benefits the people 
have derived from the temporal dominion of the 
Popes, may be briefly stated in a few words, com- 
prising volumes of description. The Popes desire 
freedom for themselves — the freedom of the wolf, 
who would rend the flock at his pleasure. 

beloved Italy I the hour shall come, when thine 
eyes shall be opened to see all the oppressions and 
humiliations to which the Popes have subjected thee; 
and then thou wilt raise thy voice to cry aloud 
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gainst the wrongs thou hast undergone. Let us 
^^te ourselves in spirit with Dante, Petrarch, 
^J^hiavelli, Companella, Savonarola, and Guicciar- 
^^ all the master souls of our once glorious 
^^try, in proclaiming, " The Papacy has been the 
J^ of Italy." 

I have read in Machiavelli a sentiment every 
IWian should bear deeply impressed on his mind — 
"That the destinies of Italy depend on the Papacy, 
*od are therefore unhappy/' I select two out of 
^any arguments which might be adduced in sup- 
f^H of this sentiment. The first is, that the bad 
^Uduct of the Popes, as individuals and as rulers, 
^^ been the cause of infinite disorders, by depriv- 
^^^ Italy of all religion, or even sentiment of piety, 
'^^erever true religion prevails, prosperity is to be 
^^tmd, even in temporal affairs ; but when religion 
^o longer rules the hearts and minds of a people, 
"Misery is the imfailing consequence. So that the 
^«bt Italians owe to the Papacy is, that she has 
^iiagged us into every conceivable form of corrup- 
tion and irreligion. To her we owe the dismember- 
ment of Italy ; for the Papacy, though herself im- 
^qual to the occupation of the whole country, has 
exerted spiritual authority, as well as political influ- 
ence, to prevent any other power from possessing 
tile right to govern the land, as the head of a united 
peopla And the result has been that Italy has 
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never re-established her nationality, but continiied 
divided into little States, each ruled by a separate 
master, who has exercised unlimited sway over the 
minds and interests of his people, in so far as his 
policy did not affect either the Pope or the other des- 
pots. This division of interests has been prodnctiYe 
of discords and weakness, that have not only reduced 
Italy to be the prey of barbarian enemies, but lay her, 
even now, at the mercy of any who may assail her. 

If Popes have ever stood forth as defenders of 
Italian liberty, they have been influenced by selfish 
policy. When some of the Popes constituted them- 
selves leaders of the Guelphs, no love for Italy im- 
pelled them, but a desire to gratify personal rancour, 
and secure vengeance on the Emperors for private 
wrongs. The details of history must prove to an 
attentive reader that I have given a mere sketch — 
drawn, as it were, only the shadow of the wrongs 
the Papacy has heaped upon Italy. To the Popes 
Italy sacrificed her nationality; and because the 
Popes promised to raise her to the first rank among 
nations, she completed her saprifice. But have the 
Popes fulfilled their part of the treaty ? 

Rome ! Rome ! thou hast called thyself the 
centre of religion since possessed of thy Pope. But 
canst thou tell me in what consists thy religion? 
Is the gospel, that divine law of peace, charity, and 
love, to be foimd in the hearts and hand of thy sons? 
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Has it not, on the contrary, been inscribed by the 
pretended Vicars of Christ on the Index of Prohi- 
lAed Books, and thrown into the flames ? Do thy 
priests proclaim peace, as the ambassadors of the 
God of peace ? do they resemble their great Master, 
who came to console the poor, and break the chains 
of slav^ over the world, not knowing Himself 
where to lay His head? No; they have in every age 
sown discord and confusion, and riveted thy bonds 
to perpetuate thy slavery, and insulted thy misery 
^y their extravagant luxury. But let us draw a veil 
over individuals, while we make a few brief remarks 
concerning facts. Indifference and superstition 
prevail all over Italy, but especially in Eome. Of 
the pure religion of Christ nothing but the name is 
left The spiritual worship ordained by our Lord, 
^i which, instead of debasing reason, elevates her, 
w exchanged for a worship entirely material and 
^^ derived from pagan Rome ; and this substitu- 
tion the Popes have effected to promote their own 
^terests and those of the priests. The reasonable 
worship taught by St Paul has been overloaded by 
<^^e which puts philosophy to the blush, and only 
^pted to the ignorant and vicious ; but it fills the 
pockets of the priests, though in direct opposition to 
fte spirit of the gospel This Church has multi- 
plied the sacraments, to make gain of them ; mock- 
^ at once religion and the credulity of the people. 
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The lesiih o< this gnmding injustice his fae^^^ 
that the peopie hare not oolj heen ernshed midi^^ 
the yoke of the Popes into poKtiGal slaT^rj, bat hs^*^ 
faDen into a stapid snperstiticHi or indifferoiee is^ 
all religioa And it coald not fidl oat otherwise : mSM^ 
infallible Pope of the nineteenth centiny could not 
retract that which another Pope, endowed with the 
same inherent infallibility, had established in the 
middle ages ; but the people of the nineteoith cen- 
tury having detected the credulity of their ancestors^ 
have lost all faith in dogmas whose apparent false- 
hood makes them doubt even the fundamental truths 
of Ohristianity. While over a few tinud and excitable 
tnlnds superstition still holds her sway, it will be 
found that in regard to the mass of the nation my 
fiicture of Italy is too correct How then can the 
Pflpfloy bo restored ? God has reserved to Himself 
ilie H^hfc of destroying this His enemy by the word 
mF KIr ttuiuth and the brightness of His appearing, 
rtllil if mIip still is permitted to subsist, it is because 
\\^ Jipi'iutfs It hi His own inscrutable wisdom. But 
\m\ flip |mn|itn firmly protested against the restora- 
llMU wt I tip Pttpttry, except under such restrictions as 
m\^{ Imvp prlp[)led her power for evil, she might 
4smI»»»I«*I. «im lotitfor tho tyrant of the laws, but under 
llipii ilim^Mou. luul would be at least comparatively 
iMiimmuuM. hpt there bo a Pope, but let him be con- 
liiuul to hU PptMCopal functions, like the holy Bishops 
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<rf Borne in the first three centuries of the Christian 
era. 

The Italians can never be nnited as a nation, 
while the Pope holds one foot of land in the soil 
There can be no hope of our seeing the religion 
<rf the gospel revive while the Papal intolerance 
endures, as the reader will cleariy perceive, if he 
wlQ Idndly accompany me in a slight historical in- 
vestigation. I maintain that the Papacy in every 
age has been, not only the instrument of despotism, 
but a tyrant in herself. And a glance at history 
^ convince that the Papacy and a cruel despotism 
*re synonymous. Facts prove that her most faithful 
Mid submissive subjects have been the most cruelly 
^"^wnged by her oppressions. What people has 
^ced greater fidelity to the Pope than the Polish 
^on ? and yet when they arose against the power 
^ the Czars, striving to reconquer their lost nation- 
ality at the cost of generous blood, what did the 
fope? Did he aid them? No ; he stood by and 
^^ Polish heroism beaten down, and the soldiers of 
the Czar ejctinguish their ferocity in the best blood 
^ the cotmtry, while riveting fresh chains around 
k^f. And the Pope closed the scene by a maledic- 
^on on his oppressed and faithful adherents ; and 
Bome has witnessed the cordial embrace of the 
?ope and the Czar within her walls. Portugal, 
Arays faithful to the Popes, renounced her allegi- 
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anoe to the dissolute and crael Duke of 
and demanded a constitution to guarantee her safe^ 
from future despots ; but the Pope supported tb 
cause of tyranny. 

Mary's reign presents a brief but blood-stained 
passage in the history of England. The Inquisition 
was again in fall force, exercising every species of 
torture, and under these, and in the fires of Smith- 
field, one hundred and seventy-six persona, of rank 
lost their lives in the course of one year, without 
attempting to reckon the number of persons of in- 
ferior degree who perished for the same great cause. 
And the Inquisition, with a diabolical cruelty out of 
the pale of humanity, actually cited before her tri- 
bunals the bodies of those long dead, which wer^ 
tried, <5ondemned, and publicly burned. At lengtih 
England cast oflf for ever the authority of Rome» 
and won for herself freedom and prosperity. Since 
England renounced Home, she has been great and 
powerful, and shall she again bend her neck to the 
destroyer ? Let her beware how she lends an ear 
to the wily serpent, even now gliding through her 
fidr land, veiled imder the form of the more august 
mode of worship and regular system of doctrine, by 
which Pusey pretends to improve the Church of Eng- 
land. Shall England renounce her sacred mission a^ 
protectress of humanity all over the world ? SincQ 
she first held aloft the gospel, that all nations mig)it 
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^ and know her role and guide, Ood has blessed her 
rtft i&nnmerable privfleges, in which I rejoice, in 
common with exiles from every other kingdom. She 
kw gone forth to destroy slavery by example and 
I by open resistance to tyranny ; but let her remem- 
ber that her strength was given in recompence of 
openly acknowledging God as her King and Saviour, 
and abolishing idolatry at home; and let her be 
^lant lest the sting of the old serpent of Eden be 
^ot already in her vitals. Think well, England ! 
^ thy past history, and reflect that liberty in tem- 
P*al affairs and matters of conscience came not to 
*bee as the conquest of thine own right arm, but 
^nse the Lord hath blessed thy bold avowal of 
His name and assertion of His rights. The blood of 
% best and most noble children was poured out 
fe times of persecution, for the sake of Christ, but 
^ow, thy past calamities forgotten, and ignorant of 
ttie horrible evils of a despotism ruling soul and 
Wy, thou art in danger of falling back under the 
dominion of the Man of Sin. But I, who have just 
escaped her snares, can warn all England how evil 
and bitter is the bread Eome bestows on her chil- 
dren. After seven years' residence in England, I 
can bear testimony that Jesuitism walks abroad in 
the garb of Puseyism ; that the followers of this doc- 
trine are the Pope's best propagandists — dear to 
iiim as tiie open and avowed Jesuits! When a 
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clergyman of this sect leaves the Church of Engla 
by avowing his Roman Catholic belief, the Pope is ^ 
much displeased, well knowing that he conld be a ^ 
DQore efifective servant of the Chnrch in the garb of a -J 
Protestant teacher than in that of the Eomish Church, 
The doctrines of Pusey are concealed Konianjsm, and 
the constant conversions &om this division of th^H 
Church of England to Rome prove my assertion* ^^ 

We find the common adage verified in the Papal 
succession — viz., that the most wicked are sure to 
gain the highest posts ; for there we find a Fope^ and 
one venerated as a saint — Pins V. — who on the day 
of St Bartholomew^ knowing the massacre to be in 
action in Paris, shook his fist in angry anxiety lest 
Charles IX. should hesitate in the ferocious purposes 
to which superstition had urged him. The Pope had 
taught this king that no other means of appeasing 
the wrath of God remained to him than shedding 
the blood of his subjects without a touch of remorse, 
who only asked the free use of the gospel ; and this 
he was to do in the name of religion, which bids Ufli^ 
forgive as we hope to be forgiven ! 

But Gregory XIIL, the successor of Pius V., went 
greater lengths ; for he publicly returned thanks in 
the Fi-ench church of St Luigi for the executioii_ 
done in the massacre — (oh, how horrible does aao 
vindictive fury appear, when poured out as prayer 
in the ear of the God of mercy I)- 
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^^*^^inoiy of the massacre might be perpetuated, as 
*^oiie in the name and by order of the Pope, Gregory 
^^-Tised a medal to be struck, bearing the fearful motto, 
Bugonatorum Strages,'' and to be distributed to his 
f ^.ithf ul people. 

The history of Italy is deeply melancholy, con- 

*ic5iered in relation to the eflfect the Papal authority 

J^^-s exercised on the Italian nationality. One Pope 

r^^xit Home and great part of Italy from the Eoman 

Exaaperor, who had removed the seat of empire to 

Constantinople ; not that by withdrawing her from 

tbi.^ dominion of a despot, plunged in Eastern volup- 

t'^^ousness, her good might be attained, but to sell 

^^x to the Goths, in promotion of his own selfish 

^^xds and interests, regardless of the slavery of the 

People. And if a Pope placed himself at the head of 

tlx^ Lombard League, he did not in this seek the 

^^edom of Italy, but the means of imposing on her 

"isa own yoke, that he might crush her into utter 

8'^tjection, and then abandon her after having 

^^'inpromised her. 

Yenice alone upheld the honour of the Italian 
^^^Hme, and she is well entitled to claim the praise 
^f all Christendom for her gallant resistance to the 
power of the Popes, when left to contend single- 
landed. Venice was the sentinel of the seas, and 
opposed to Mohammedan invasion an unyielding 
harrier ; Venice, honouring Italy, and preserving the 
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poor remains of Italian independence, conld ne^^ 
be the friend of the Popea A Pope, styled in tb^ 
flattering language of the Eoman court the yei^ 
ideal of a Pope, the vindicator of Italian union as 
one nation — Julius II. — ^while embracing Naples, 
oppressed by the Spanish yoke, and extending his 
hand to Lombardy, torn by a thousand factions, 
regarded with envious anxiety Venice free, and con- 
spired to overthrow her, and uproot the detested 
name of liberty from Italy, by entering into a league 
with Turkey. Venice, heroic Venice, still resisting, 
even after this blow, in three centuries of a glorious 
death-agony, saw herself compelled to succumb. 
There was no barbarous nation to whom the Popes 
did not hold unhappy Italy to barter — Groths, Vandals, 
Longobardians, Burgundians, and Huns ; Austrions, 
and at length the French, came at the call of the 
Popes, or, if not invited, unopposed, to lacerate and 
destroy Italy, bleeding from perpetual wounds. It 
is enough to cite, in example, how often the Popes 
have sold the kingdom of the Two Sicilies to the 
Normans, the Arragonese to Austria, Spain to him, 
in fine, who offered the highest price. In the six- 
teenth century, Florence maintained her freedom; 
but Clement VII. came at the head of a foreign army 
and enchained her for ever. 

But why has this malignant genius infested our 
beloved country? Who can point out a means to 
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Q wer the holy soU from this mouster ? ye dear 

Britons! I have recalled these fects to your minds 

fef two reasons : the first is, because I would ask 

youi sympathy and aid for those groaning in the 

bitterness of bondage ; and the second is, that you 

iDay see deeper cause than ever to loathe and detest 

this portentous iniquity, which the powers of hell 

have shaped to their use ; for, if by chance some 

Papal shadow shall brood over your land, believe 

me, freedom, civil and religious, all your boasted 

institutions, must fall, and in their stead arise slavery, 

ignorance, and superstition. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Men are apt to yield to some passionate impulse, 
wMch urges them into ill-considered measoresf, and 
wliicli reason finds herself nneqiial to control The 
mental vision being confused by sudden surgings 
of sentiments and feelings, people run blindly along 
the path to the goal their wishes seem already to 
have attained. But within their breasts they bear 
an unyielding monitor, and a stem judge, who speak 
with tremendous power, however men may strive to 
repress and silence them — treason and conscience. 

And thus, reason uplifted her voice in Bome, the 
day after the flight of the Pope, prognosticating 
fatal consequences to us all from such an event. 
We felt that Pius might appeal to all Boman 
Catholic nations for aid to regain his throne, — ^fol- 
lowing in this the example of some of his predeces-- 
sors, — and that, like them, he might return in triumph 
over the dead bodies of his conquered children. 
Like the voice of a trumpet, reason seemed to proclaim 
the host of dangers against which we must prepare 
ourselves, and warned us of the ruin Pius, out of 
Eome, would too surely bring on the Italian cause. 
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^•^^ first announcement of his departure was re- 
^^^^ in profound silence, as if a stupor of fear had 
^^tx on the populace, lately so excited. No cries 
ol joy, or happy auguries, were heard from the 
democrats, or the agitators in the city. The first 
emotion was that of fear and discouragement ; no 
one spoke to his neighbour of the event that occupied 
the thoughts of all, but every countenance bore 
traces of internal agitation. The boasters even 
were sUenced. The most bold and forward hung 
their heads; the most adverse to Papal dominion 
testified no joy, and shewed no inclination to dis- 
play or triumph in their principles; and the 
most ostentatious liberals became suddenly humbla 
An ill-boding tumult — a questioning of one another 
as to what was about to happen was heard ; on all 
faces one read a deep anxiety. This memorable 
news excited no surprise in me, as I had always 
&q)ected the event, and did not in the least regret 
that Pius had deprived us of his presence, because I 
f dt no tenderness for Pope or Papacy, but never- 
theless I apprehended the most fatal consequences. 

The ministry issued a proclamation inviting the 
Bomans peacefully to assume their new position 
and duties. This was a mere form, since the 
' Bomans, either from self-respect or patriotic senti- 
. ments, had maintained throughout order and tran- 
quillity. The ministry promised to practise great 
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vigilajice in the exercise of power, that peace imgl^^ 
not be distiirbctl in consequence of the hasty relreS^ 
of the Holy Father from Ms seat of govanmeot, and 
announced entire confidence in the good conduct 
and moderfition of the Romans, Count Maniian!, who 
had refused to accept office under the Pope, at this 
critical juncture, when the country eo greatly required 
counsel and dii-ection, was persuaded by the earnest 
entreaties of the parliament to accept the office of 
Minister of Poreign Affairs, moved by a generous 
zeal to disregard the difficulties and perils to which 
he exposed himself. After the first shock of sur- 
prise was over, the patriots of all shades of opinion 
met to discuss the questions arising out of the new 
posture of affiurs, and decide on the steps to be 
taken. The necessity of keeping alive the enthusiasm 
of the people and encouraging confidence in all mintls 
was very evidentj and it was resolved that we should 
avail ourselves of every meana within reach ; which 
we accordingly set about with energy and courage. 

Meanwhile, the parliament assembled frequently ; 
and on the first occasion^ Prince Canino, mth his 
usual frankness, declared openly that the Costituente 
Italiana must be proclaimed Mamiani, with more 
matured wisdom, maintained that the best remedy 
for the extreme evils into which the country had 
fallen, and the only method of saving her from ruin, 
woidd be found in a Confederation of the Italian 
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tates 'j but no resolution on this subject was 

rriyed at— only a motion was made to recognise 

'^e sovcrei^ty of the Pope, which passed unani* 

oiisly, and a proclamation to that effect was pub- 

^hed by order of tlie assembly. Meanwhile the 

iroject of Mamiauifor an Italian Confederation was 

iresented to the council of deputies, and received 

ith favo^iFj so that some prospect of saving the 

' — ^: -^Dimtiy still remained 

The plan followed by the ministiy was to act 
^ "*^ctly in accordance with the laws ; and ynih a 
L ^E^^tiniate sovereign, their zealous efforts might have 
^ ^«-i»cceeded, for he could have understood their patient 
1 ^==»> jalty ; but a man like the Pope, who had ascended 
t^^«.::it of insignificance to his throne, could not apple- 
ts ^■- ^s.te their motives* He had attained his position 
king by means of that religion whose great Law- 
yer declares, "My kingdom is not of this world;'' 
**-<^^w then coidd he appreciate an obH-^ervance of law 
**^*^». the part of others toward<5 himself? 

As an edifying instance of lawful authority, there 
**^*~jived at this time from Gaeta one of the Papal 
*^x4efs, protesting agamst the violence (zeroised on 

^■^iln, as he said, in liome, in the customaiy solemn 
^nd swollen style of the Church, annulling all his 
'^ts from the 16th to the 24th of November, dis- 
missing the ministry, and nominating a council 
Composed of men professing principles directly op- 
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poEcd to freedom, to Trhom he confided the direc- 
tion of public aflaira. Had this ordinance been 
acte<i upon, universal disorder must have ensued; 
bnt the chamber of deputies declared it an illegal 
and unconstitutional docnmentj proceeding from an 
absent sovereign, and being without the si^atnre 
of a responsible minister. Thus, this attempt on the 
part of his Holiness to excite disorder was foiled, 
and the people remained tranquil 

Meanwiiiie, the leaders of public opinion came 
forward, manifesting hope and joy, rec/>mmendiiig 
firmness to the citizens ; though, in reality, they 
themselves were anxious and depressed- Mamiani, 
in or^ler to avoid the collision that now seemed 
inevitable, appealed to tlie powers of Europe ta 
interpose their influence in favour of the Italian 
cause, in conjunction with the already established 
laws of the country ; and the two chambers chose a 
deputation to send to Gaeta, in order to represent 
to the Pope the difficulties his ab^sence threw in the 
way of a peaceable termination of the dispute, and 
to prevail on him to return and make the necessary 
provision for a suitable system of government, and 
so supply the deficiency in the executive power 
caused by Ms absence; or, failing in this reasonable 
request, they were to urge his Holiness to establish 
his residence in some city within his own States, 
The senator of Rome was present, and joined the 
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odier deputies in this appeal to the sovereign. The 
deputies sent to Gaeta were men who enjoyed the 
highest reputation, and were bound to no party, 
and honestly believed that their representations and 
entreaties, supported by powerful arguments, might 
move the sovereign to adopt better measures — for- 
getting his other character of Pope, and so mislead- 
ing themselves. 

The deputation left Rome, carrying with it the 
good wishes of the moderate party — and even those 
of some of the ultra-liberals, whose intentions were 
good They reached the frontier of the Neapolitan 
territoiy without any suspicion, but at Portello, in 
that kiiigdom, they were met by an inspector of 
police, who, on learning the object of their journey, 
commanded their immediate return, as he had posi- 
tive orders to prevent any deputation from Eome 
approaching the presence of his Holiness, or even 
entering the kingdom of Naples. Rejected with 
such contumely, the deputation shewed much dis- 
pleasure, but, anxious to fulfil the mission entrusted 
to them, wrote to Cardinal Antonelli from Terra- 
dna, desiring him to find means of obtaining ac- 
cess for ihem to the Pope. The reply at length 
arrived, announcing that the Holy Father, in the 
declaration of his will, given at Gaeta the 27ih of 
November, had already promulgated the reasons 
which had led to his temporary abandonment of his 
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capital; and tlmt these reasons must prevent K^ 
giving audience to tlie deputation. The Cardinai 
addedi that his Holiness continuaUy directed liis 
prayers to God, tbat He would shew mercy to Rome 
and the whole States of the Chur<?h. How shonld 
these prayers, offered in the very spirit of tlie sacri- 
fice of CaiBj find acceptance at the throne of the 
Most High ? And thu^ the Pope closed every door of 
reconciliation against his people. Tlie government 
Lad despatched the deputation composed of men 
eminent as good citi^enBj but holding no extreme 
opinions^ that they might appear as suppliants, and M 
soften the heart of the obdurate sovereign. No ■ 
other opening was left, for promoting a good nn- 
derstanding between Pius and the Romans, to ■ 
avert the threatened storm from the country ; but 
perhaps Pius was blind to tlie inevitable conse- 
quences of thus cutting off every hope of accommo- 
dation, which must of necessity drive the Komana 
to desperate measures, and a positive breach be- 
twcen him and his States must follow. They might 
proceed at once to throw off their allegiance and 
deny him as their king; while, on the other hand, 
he wonld find bimeelf constrained to exercise the 
same cruelties as his predecessors had practised ■ 
towards unhappy Italy. f 

He knew well the consequences that must follow 
when he sent back the deputies ; the step had been 
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^ell weighed ; and he rejoiced, as Pope, at the evils 

k prospect for the country, as a revenge for her 

rejection of his authority. 
But the fire of revolution had now burst forth in 

Borne, and on the Pope the responsibility must rest 
for ever ; for he had fostered the love of knowledge 
and of liberty in the people, and then cheated their 
just expectations; and now was ready to involve 
Italy in all the horrors of civil war, unless Borne 
consented to give herself bound to the Priest-King, 
prostrating herself as a slave at his feet to cry for 
mercy ; thus restoring his power, and leaving him 
to add weight to the chains which, after centuries 
of such ineflTable bondage, the people had nearly 
severed at last. To obviate the risk she must incur 
from the tremendous collision now imminent, must 
the sweets of liberty be renounced, and Eome be 
silenced by the fulminations of the pretended Vicar 
of Christ? None of the eminent men who guided 
the public mind and affairs were capable of con- 
ceiving such ideas ; but had it been so, the mass of 
the people, whose minds had been awakened to the 
Talue of liberty, and been trained in the exercise of 
the duties it imposes, would strenuously have re- 
sisted the reaction. The most distinguished orators 
and patriots had exerted all the powers of their elo- 
quence to excite an eager longing for freedom ; and 
the dignity with which the people asserted their 
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rights shewed how skilfully and conacientioasly the 
leaders, including priests and friars, had exerted 
their influence. The people had seen the Head of n 
the Church recognise liberty combined with religH>ii;^| 
the Cross was planted as a standard amid free insti- ^ 
tutions ; and now the Pope would have tliem em- 
brace slavery of mind and body, by returning to 
the religions superstitions he bad taught them to 
despisa The people would never consent to receive 
him back on these terms. Kever I So aifairs must 
proceed in despite of Pope and Cardinals^ and Borne 
took up her stand in opposition to the Pope. 

The government was obliged to act with the 
people ; in the various drcoli, fervid orators poured 
forth floods of eloquence, exalting to the utmost the 
popular enthusiasm. Ambition prompted some meu 
to join in the proposed overthrow of priestly power, 
expecting high posts in the government ; while the 
hopes of sincere lovers of their countiy were raised 
to the highest pitch, believing that the Pope s ob- 
stinacy might lead to an entire emancipation. They 
pictured to themselves Rome renewed in glory, ris- 
ing as mistress of the world, the only rival of the 
ancient Eorae, and by stirring appeals to the people, 
gained their sympathy and concurrence ; while the 
monuments of ancient splendour and renown lent 
their aid to the excitement. The very walk focmd' 
wordsj and all the facts of histoiy recorded in thd 
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grand Latin eloquence reminded them of the deeds 
of their fathers, struggling to obtain or uphold their 
liberties. 

He evils done by priests spoke still more loudly, 
and the lively nature of the southern Italian lent 
fire to all these arguments ; so that a conflagration, 
as it were, of ideas, resolutions, and declarations 
arose in the assemblies, and thence flowed like a 
river cjf fire among Uie people. 

The men of the Campodoglio were no longer devoted 
to Ae Pope, in adoration of the man-idol erected by 
human superstition ; their real descent proclaimed 
itself — ^sons of Marius, Camillus, and the two Brutuses ; 
their fiery zeal promised to bear down all obstacles, 
hei^tened by the stem joy bred of the despair which 
had bound the breasts of many during years of exile, 
who, dreading a new and still harder banishment, 
eagerly united with the people in their determination 
to resist. The Pope's refusal of the deputies sent by 
the government had produced a project for depriving 
him of his temporal dominion, and for a provisional 
government. I, seeing in the person of the Pope only 
a traitor and a despot, both in public and private, 
with all my power urged this project, and proved 
from historical facts that we must renoimce and 
sever aU ties which bound us to the Papacy. Had 
the members of the Circolo Populare listened to 
me when I foretold the flight of the Pope, Pius could 
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not have effected his escape, and I should not he \P 
exile, A motion was brought into parliament fof 
a committee with ample powers to conduct the 
government After much discussion^ no resolution 
whatever was arrived at. 

Tiie populace became more and more inflamed, 
being continually excited by demagogues, the foremost 
among whom was the well-known Cicero Vachio, who 
became a powerful and nsef ul agent A tumnltuoua 
crowd constantly filled the streets and squares with 
uproar and confusion ; some ran through the stieets 
ivith cardinals' caps on their heads, and then threw 
tlie caps and other trappings, with contemptuous 
vtwiferations, into the Tiber. The popular frenzy 
could no longer be restrained, for the carabineers 
were more disposed to unite in this demonstration 
than to resist it The civic guard in general stood 
aloof with indifference, though a few partook the 
popular excitement 

I regretted all these disturbances, being inexperi- 
enced in revolutions ; but such movements are inevi- 
table while changes in government are in progress. 

The Chambers voted that a Junta di Stato should 
be formed, to act in the name of the absent sovereign; 
and thus was constituted a sort of provisional govern- 
ment, which, bearing the appearance of dependence 
on the Pope, exercised in reality the regal power. 
This was a dangerous, but inevitable step, as no other 
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meaJis could be deviised to meet the difficulties of the 
position. The members of the Junta di Stato wei^ 
wisely chosen— Orsini, CaiDerata, and Zucchini, being 
able statesmen. The council of ministers pubhsheil 
the list, and empowered them to act In a few 
days the Pope protested, through Autonelh, against 
the junta, as impiously and irreligiously usurping the 
power of the Sovereign Pontiff. The democratic party, 
very numerous in Rome, and powerful with the people, 
^^ was not opposed to the junta ; indeed, crowds of demo- 
|H erats poured into Eome from all parts of Italy, full 
r of zeal for the revolution. At this juncture Garibaldi 
I arrived, and was received in triumph, both on account 
^^ of hia bravery and his liberal principles, 
^H The Circoli at every meeting listened to disconraes 
of the most inflammatory nature, which added new 
fuel to the always growing flames. The Costituente 
* Italiana was decidedly proposed- but Mamiani 
opposed himself to the measure, determining to 
maintain the rights of the Pope inviolate in con- 
nexion with the constitution ; for the good Mamiani 
actually believed the Pope meant to be faithful to 
the constitution. At length the people, after re* 
peated vivas in honour of Garibaldi, traversed the 
city, demanding with loud cries a republic and the 
Costituente Italian a. Mamiani called out the 
civic gnard to repress the tumult, and the com- 
mander, GaUieno, posted patrols about the city, in 
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order to put down the demonstrations of the people j 
but in vain, for the civic guard itself, after an in- 
flammatory discourse delivered by Sterbini, deter- 
mined almost to a man to take part with the people. 
This news flew over Rome, and was received with 
shouts of applause. Mamiani renewed his resistance, 
but the Junta of State issued a decree declaring 
itself dissolved, since the Costituente was decreed and 
established, upon which Mamiani retired from the 
ministry. 

In the midst of all these agitations I found my 
position very painful. My principles were liberal 
it is true, but not ultra, so that I was compelled to 
withdraw from the tumult, and stand as a simple 
spectator, but still ready to give my labour and my 
life as a sacrifice for my country. It was at this 
moment that we received from Sicily the alarming 
news, that the perjured Bourbon, on depriving his 
subjects of the constitution, like Pius IX., had sent 
a fleet to Sicily, which bombarded Messina. It is 
not for me to describe the memorable defence of 
that city, where men, old and young, women, chil- 
dren, and priests, exposed their breasts against the 
cruel Bourbon. The condition of the wretched city 
cannot be told, after the destruction inflicted by the 
imsparing cannon of King Bomba. So fearful were 
the efiects, that the English and French admirals 
summoned the Neapolitan fleet and the citadel to 
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desist from the atrocious massacra I can only say^ 
that the account roused me to the highest pitch of 
rage against Kus IX., who could remain the guest 
of such a tyrant, rejoicing with him over atrocities 
committed on Sicily, and insulting the God of mercy 
by singing together a hymn of thanksgiving for the 
overthrow of that unhappy country. From this 
moment I renounced Pius IX., and regarded him as 
a true Pope, in no respect differing from his prede- 
cessors. 

The document in which the Junta of State de- 
creed the Costituente was signed by Camerata, and 
by Galletti, the successor of Zucchini ; for the latter 
bad already resigned along with the new ministry ; 
and Orsini refused to subscribe. 

In the provinces the constitutionalists began to 
give way to the partisans of the Costituente, some 
with good intention, and others from purely inte- 
rested motives ; and certainly the last were the most 
noisy, and made ostentatious displays of their 
patriotic zeal, like a wheel which makes always 
more noise as it becomes more defective. In this 
emergency, the conduct of the clergy is worthy of 
remark. With a few exceptions, they were opposed 
to liberal opinions, and yet, With a striking pliability, 
all unanimously followed the current, in the hope of 
retaining their benefices or other possessions, if the 
new order of things should ultimately be established ; 



which shews how little they listened to conscience, 
either as churchmen or citizens, but that they were 
swayed by motives of personal convenience. 

The Pope, as was to be expected, sent from GrAeta 
a MonitoVio, containing the greater excommunication, 
which he ordered to be fulminated against all who 
BUpported the Costituente Italian a, Thia formal pro- 
test on the part of the Head of the Church decided the 
question, by enlisting the Eoraan Catholic kingdoms 
to support hia cause ; and from this moment Roman 
liberty was doomed, Pius acted in perfect consis- 
tency ; for as Pontiff he could not submit his sove^ 
reiguty to the decision of a popular assembly^ 
governed almost without exception by democi^atiG 
principles ; and folly alone would have permitted the 
hope that the Catholic powers would stand neutral 
to see a brother despot reducetl virtually to obey a 
populace through its representatives. When he pub- 
lished the excommunication, tlie Pope did not re- 
flect that thifi two-edged sword, which in formei 
ages had proved irresistible, when wielded by d 
Hildebraud, had rusted in the scabbard during cen- 
turies of disuse, and could only break when uplifted 
by a Pope of the nineteenth century, and excite the 
derision of those he designed to terrify But he 
availed himself of this weapon as the best means of 
dividmg the people, and throwing them into a civil 
war, that even over the bodies of his children he 
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might remount the throne he had voluntarily aban- 
doned. He relied on the priests and clergy in 
general, and urged them to sow discord and sus- 
picion from the pulpit, and in the confessionals, 
among the people. But infallible as he calls himself, 
he mistook the character of the Eomans, for both 
engines failed to produce any effect, though some of 
the people were moved by the excommunication, as 
affecting their spiritual privileges — thus sowing the 
seeds of distrust among the people. 

But notwithstanding these efforts, the Pope and 
his base emissaries were disappointed in their ex- 
pectations. For, instead of delivering up the heads 
of her brave defenders, as steps by which Pius might 
re-ascend his throne, the nation almost unanimously 
rose against the interdict, and trod it under foot, 
and thus broke down another barrier in the path 
of Italian regeneration, by an open rupture with 
the Papacy. On seeing this, the clergy, instead 
of supporting the authority of their chief by 
uniting against the people, formed two parties — 
one for the Pope, while the other declared for the 
people. 

When the elections of members of the Costituente 
commenced, the enthusiasm of the populace broke 
all bounds ; and no wonder that the right of imiver- 
sal suffrage, so suddenly placed in their hands,- 
should have excited men who had grown old imder 
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an iron weight of tyranny. The streets, eaf&, 
all places of assembly, resounded with cries, d 
mations, and even lectures, in favour of one ci 
date or another. 

Pretensions were set up by men who had no pi 
to offer of zeal or ability. Many boasted of pr 
pies they had never before avowed, till every h( 
from the palace to the cottage, had its private 
baters carrying on continual discussions ; but t 
compels the avowal that no disorderly excesses 
curred during all this scene of confusion. 

The ballot at length was taken simultaneo 
in Rome and the provinces. The candidates n( 
nated rarely met opposition, being accepted in 
various towns and villages, either on accoun 
tried patriotism or a public impression in 1 
favour ; or sometimes, it must be confessed, bee 
they bore down by sheer impudence all resista 
while others were sure of return from private 
gard, or party spirit on the part of the voters. 

It must be borne in mind that the greater exc 
munication laid, not only the Government and 
Costituente, but all who in any way aidec 
spreading or upholding the principles professec 
these bodies, under the Papal ban. But in the 
of this, a man of undoubted character, though < 
sidered too zealous in his attachment to the I 
— the Bishop of Rieti — ^not only determined to 
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the election in his diocese, by voting at the be- 
ginning, but, to encourage his clergy in going for- 
"^ard to vote, remained while the votes were taken ; 
^iit see how uncertain are the movements of the 
Sons of the Papacy, for only two of the Bishop's 
clergy voted. 

The Bishop of Terracina followed the example of 
tte Bishop of Eieti, with more success, for all his 
^ocesans gave their votes for members of the Costi- 
^^ente. 

Cardinal Opizzoni issued a prohibition against 
^ie reading of the interdict by the clergy of his 
*^hbishopric of Bologna, saying that the Holy 
*^ftther had not the power to excommunicate on 
^ount of political and secular afiairs. 

The boasted fidelity of the clergy of Eome to the 
^ope in regard to the excommunication was dis- 
played by the liberals among them going in crowds 
to the colleges to give their votes, so that the doors 
Were besieged by their numbers. Cardinal Cado- 
lini of Ferrara, remarkable for his piety, and the 
Cardinal at Ancona, noted for sound doctrine, with 
many bishops, prelates, and priests, protested for- 
mally against reading the excommunication. But 
I am sorry to say, that, on the other hand, there 
were cardinals and bishops, priests and friars, who 
supported it with all their influence, and resisted 
the elections to the utmost. Cardinal Clarelli. 
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Bishop of Monte Fiascone and Corneto, sent 
dresses to all Lis clergy, urging them to hinder 
election of members of the Costituente, as the ii 
tution was itself contrary to the divine law, — i 
perverting the Word of God into a means of 
cord, that the demon of civil dissension might e 
cise his baleful sway in families and parties, 
the opponents were foiled for the time, thongh 
Cardinal Archbishop of Fermo proceeded to gre 
lengths, for he sent out his clergy as emiasa 
among the people, to teach submission to the iz 
diet ; thus reversing the command of Him in wl 
name he pretended to act, and sending wolv© 
sheep's clothing among the flocks committed to 
care, that war and blood might follow in t 
track. This Cardinal addressed a circular to 
vicars, directing them to excite the priests to eml 
themselves and be ready to take up arms against 
liborah, wliom he denominated sacrilegious pers 
because they strove by pen and speech to bring a1 
the downfall of the Pope's temporal power, j 
here is another instance of ignorance or malig 
diflpliiycd by a Cardinal, who calls sacrilegiou 
simple and peaceful attempt tn put down, by enlij 
ening the public mind, an authority usurped by 
Popes, in His name who has said, *'My kingdoi 
not of this world,*' and thus has left a 1 
test against the regal lights they lay claii 
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^Qlar mentioned caused the war between priests 
mmI people ; none were admitted to partake the 
sacraments, or stand sponsors at baptisms, who 
voted for the Costituente ; no priest would receive 
tteir confessions, or bless their marriages; and 
thus alarm and dismay were spread on every side. 
Ifow, I cannot but ask on which side lay the sin of 
sacrilege? — ^with those who exercised, peacefully, a 
<5ivil right, or with those who abused and perverted 
sacred things ? 

Ihe circular conveyed to all obedient priests the 
encouraging assurance, that the Pope was much com- 
forted by their faithful adherence, and imparted to 
^em, in reward of their zeal and fidelity, his apos- 
^Kc benediction. Equally strong, but vain, were the 
efforts of the Bishop of Sinigaglia, against whose 
efforts the people rose in arms, and compelled him 
^ take to flight. During the following night, an 
extensive robbery was committed on the Monte Pieta 
^-gold and silver plate, and ornaments, with many 
precious things, were carried off The people did not 
Wtate to ascribe the theft to the priests, who had 
Unshed by this vile act to throw discredit on the 
populace, to some of whom they imputed the guilt, 
in revenge for the expulsion of the Bishop. 

The contradictory statements sent forth by the 
Church still further alienated the people. Convinced 
of the unity of truth, they were persuaded that she 
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could only be found on one side or the other, wh^3l 
Mien preached directly contrary doctrines in the nai3Ci< 
of the gospel In Rome, the Jesuits used preteni^ni 
miracles as a means of popular excitement in th^sir 
own favour; but the absurd stories they vavent^d 
only threw ridicule on themselves. They declsxed, 
that on certain crucifixes beards had grown ; imagi^^ 
shed hot tears, or the eyelids opened and shut; 
letters descended from heaven for the Jesuits to dis- 
tribute in the city ; prophecies were spread abroad, 
full of the gloomiest auguries, and a thousand base 
and puerile contrivances, worthy only of the middle 
ages, were set in action. The words of a journal in 
reference to these things are significant of public 
opinion: — " It seems hardly credible that, in our day, 
a party among the clergy should still exist weak or 
base enough thus to prostitute all that is august 
and holy to such ignoble ends, instead of inculcating 
peace and charity, brotherly love, and patriotian. 
Do these men not discern that the reign of super- 
stition is finished? While the people become daily 
more truly religious, vital piety is almost dead among 
the clergy. On whom, then, do they expect to impose? 
Surely they no longer contemplate the possibility of 
misleading a people, instructed by reading, to think 
and reason ; so that the motives of ambitious and 
unscrupulous men are clearly discerned and appre- 
ciated. The time has come when the people well 
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tnow that the desire of independence and hatred 

rf tyranny are not sinful in the eyes of God ; but 

^t^ on the contrary, the love of country, and zeal 

tor the good of fellow-citizens, are learned from the 

^ible as duties incumbent on Christians." 

I must return once more to the excommunication ; 
for I wish the reader to understand, that, powerful 
wthis engine of the middle ages proved itself in the 
Iwmds of former Popes, it has lost all effect in our 
times, and become contemptible to the meanest of the 
people. The authors of Italy combine in marking 
the gradual progress of ideas on this subject ; and 
thence I deduce the development of the Italian mkid, 
and ask if it be possible to govern any longer an 
enlightened people by an iniquity so monstrous? 
In a letter from Naples, written on the 10th of 
January 1859, the writer says, that "the boys are 
selling the Pope's bull about the streets of the city, 
calling out, ' The bull of the Pope for a grano ! A 
grano for the bull V" ojffering a spectacle quite new 
to us of the highest Pontifical act being treated as 
a good jest by the populace, who hiss the children, 
tearing the papers to pieces and burning them. 
When the bull was placarded on the walls of the 
market-place, it was immediately torn down amid 
popular clamour, which brought out a troop of sol- 
diers to clear the square : not even the lazzaroni had 
any longer belief or reverence for excommunications. 
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In Eome, the government, against which iAie 
interdict was launched, with design to excite tJie 
people to remove it, was compelled to issue a p:iro- 
clamation, recalling the people to order, after a rer"^* 
had broken out in open resistance to the bull ; itXid 
so violent and determined were the populace, tb^* 
the proclamation, supported by a strong militst^ 
force, hardly suflSced to suppress the demonstration'^ 
in favour of the provisional government. 

Surely the scene I have described aflPords a stri^^ 
ing comment on Papal influence in Eome : TJ^' 
Pope attempting by an interdict to rouse the peopl^ 
agsriust the Liberals, but only bringing their fury c^^ 
himself, while the Liberals repressed the tumult sax^ 
maintained order. The parliament declared the e^^ 
communication null and void, on the plea of n.^ 
reasonable motive existing for such an act, — a de-* 
mand for constitutional liberty being no cause of 
excommunication. Pius VII. had settled that point, 
by decreeing that the Papacy could subsist under 
a Eepublic. The " Eomagnolo,'' a journal pub- 
lished in Eavenna, demonstrated that the engrafting 
of the sceptre on the pastoral staff lay at the root 
of all the evils that devoured Italy. Indeed, the 
Italian press was nearly unanimous in expressing 
this opinion. Pius IX., in contradiction of Pius 
VII., excommunicated his subjects for demand- 
ing political rights, at the time when he bestowed 
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flie communion with his own hands on the Bourbon, 
sttH reeking from the massacres of Palermo, Messina, 
*>id Naples, and that of Pizzo in Calabria — calling 
*he tyrants of Europe his most beloved sons, while 
^gardmg his own people as a rebellious rabble. 

During the struggle for the Costituente Italiana, 
*«e Roman Catholic Powers expressed great interest 
^ the position of the Pope ; and Austria, France, 
^d Spain offered to send troops to his assistance, 
^ter the Costituente had met, some demagogues 
^^^ired the populace with the idea of a republic, 
^4 the question was brought before the assembly 
^4 warmly debated ; but on the division, the nia- 
^'^^ty was found to be in favour of the republic. 
^^ the 6th of February, one hundred and forty 
^^puties being present in the assembly, Armellini 
^augurated the sovereignty of the people by a long 
discourse, in which he detailed all the wrongs the 
l^ope had done the country, and was warmly ap- 
plauded by many members, while from the galleries 
hroke loud Evivas, in which Prince Canino, in the 
body of the Assembly, joined eagerly, shouting, 
**Long live the Republic !" The enthusiasm of the 
galleries excited and encouraged the deputies, though 
some of them still felt and expressed great disap- 
probation of this new step. The democratic orators 
took the lead, with arguments in favour of the change, 
clothed in language full of fire, and the constitu- 
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tionalists dared no longer resist Eloquent discourse 
were addressed to the Bomans out of doors, inflamin 
them by all the charms of oratory, to recall th 
glories of two thousand years ago, as if two thousan 
years were not enough to change the character an 
necessities of a nation. However, the votes in tt 
assembly had established the republic. Out of or 
himdred and forty-two members, only ten vote 
against it ; twelve declined the vote, while the re: 
were unanimous in favour of the republic. Afte 
the vote had been taken, the president, Galletti, rea 
the decision of the assembly. 

Thus was decreed, in right and in fact, the dep 
sition of the Pope from temporal power. 

The whole audience cheered many times for tl 
republic, and the sitting closed. The following dj 
the deputies assembled in great pomp at the Camp 
doglio, and the enthusiasm with which they we 
greeted surpasses description. Bands of mus 
paraded the streets, and a general illumination, wii 
lamps of the three national colours, took place in tl 
evening. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

The overthrow of the Pope as a temporal prince 
l>eing accomplished, the people seemed satisfied, and 
"w-ere persuaded that the temporal dominion usurped 
l>y the Popes was not only in itself wicked and un- 
^liristian, but had been exercised in a spirit of 
opposition to the law of God, and the rights and in- 
terests of mankind. 

The Costituente expressed, almost with one voice, 

*^e resolute aversion of the people of Rome for the 

■^^pal Government, as the root and author of all the 

^Vils^ civil and religious, which had lacerated Italy 

^oi* ten centuries. The pacific arrangement and f ul- 

^l^ent of so great a revolution afibrded good reason 

te hope, that the statesmen who conducted affairs 

^^re competent to sustain the herculean cares that 

®^ rested upon them. A revolution unexampled 

^ history had been peacefully carried through by 

^*^^ representatives of the people, in obedience to 

^^e popular voice ; and though the movement had 

from the first been directed against the churchmen, 

^d, of late, against their Head, no attempt against 

^ligion itself had been committed. The populace 
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restrained their just indignation, and profaned 
churclies, maltreated no priests, that no false rx*- "^^ 
tives might be ascribed to thTX>w discredit on tlx^^-^ 
zeal for liberty. 

The Pope was opposed only when he shewed hi 
self determined again to rivet the chains his o^«*^ 
hands had unlocked 

None rejoiced more sincerely than myself at ti** 
declaration^ that the temporal power of the Pope h. ^^^ 
ceased, so that we might hope that he had left Rot:^*^* 
for ever, and lost hia supremacy; and I shoi*- 
have rejoiced in the prospect of a vigorous a^^ 
stable government, established constitutionally, 
doing away with the destructive uncertainty inhere 
to the Papal tyranny. This would have been coi 
sonant to my principles^ and also to the aversi^ 
the Pope and the whole system of the Roman Churcs=^^^ 
had inspired me with. But the evils I had all alon. 
dreaded seemed rapidly developing themselve;. 
foreign inteiTcntion became inevitable, and with al^^^ 
other true patriots I shuddered at the horribli 
struggle in which Italy must be plunged 

The government of Rome, during the brief exisi 
ence of the republic, deserves particular mentioi 
and description, as the effort of a people to whom 
political rule had been a dead letter for ages. A& 
was to be expected, a great mixture of motives and 
actions displayed themselves. Exalted virtues and 
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P^t vices, sublime traits of disinterestedness among 
individuals, imbounded love of liberty, were all in 
exercise, with an enthusiastic zeal, and ever-growing 
hatred to the priestly despotism. The statesmen at 
the head of affairs shewed themselves free from the 
^ of personal ambition ; and contrasted with 
flus was the violence of the demagogues, who suc- 
ceeded in leading the populace into some excesses 
^igaizist the republic. 

Another danger lay in the innovations introduced 
into the management of affairs, some only of which 
produced good effects, while others proved inju- 
rious. 

A reaction, covert indeed, but still in some mea- 
sure successful, had already commenced in favour of 
the Pope. Persons from the lowest positions in 
life rose suddenly to rank and power ; while some, 
^ilatled by character and education, as well as birth, 
to lead, were depressed by the upstarts, who desired 
to gain money and influence for themselves ; so that 
the wisest coimsels were often set aside, and the 
most foolish adopted. In short, Rome at this epoch 
presented the most astonishing combination of mo- 
tives and consequences — ^good and perverse, sublime 
and mean, magnanimous and egotistical, according 
to individual disposition ; sincerity and disinterest- 
edness on the part of the leaders, contrasting with 
the artifices and violence of those who sought power 
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only to gratify their ambitioiL All tliis belongs 
the histoiT of the period, and my office is to leco^ 
my own stoiy. connected with the great end of nt^ 
masking hyix>crisy in Popeiy, by detailing eveat>^ 
which occurred under my eyes. 

As the safety of Borne appeared secure at th]0 
period, seeing the necessity of securing the liberty 
of the country on a firm basis, and urged by my 
profound love for Italy, I took the resolution of 
joining my brave compatriots, who were carrying <»i 
the war against the great upholder of the Papacy 
and enemy of Italian liberty — ^Austria. No sooner 
had the thought struck me, than I prepared for my 
departure, only pausing to consider the position of 
the parties engaged in the conflict, in order to decide 
my own movements. Venice and Piedmont were 
both engaged against Austria, but Venice stood on 
the defensive, while Piedmont made open offensive 
war on Austria ; so I resolved to attach myself to 
her army, as affording a larger field for exertion and 
exposure. Before leaving Eome, I imparted my pur- 
pose to several young men of good family, and they 
at once begged leave to join me. Twenty of us set 
off in company, and proceeded on our journey, filled 
with national ardour and hope ; but, alas ! our ex- 
pectations were disappointed, — for at Eieti the dis- 
astrous intelligence reached us of the defeat of the 
forces of Piedmont, the abdication of Charles Albert^ 
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"8^^ the triumph of the Austrian amis. In Italy, 

BO^W only two altars to liberty maintained her sacred 

fi^^^- — ^Rome and Venice — and both were republics ; 

s^ "that republicanism alone promised safety to Italy. 

^f^Tiether we could save her seemed very doubtful ; 

1^^t at least I resolved to strike a good blow for 

freedom in battle, determined to die for Italy, if I 

Jiiight not serve her living. Many heroic men had 

sacrificed their lives during the struggle, and more 

^ere hurrying to the scenes of action. 

I decided to return to Rome, where I was known. I 
1^«m1 already taken part in the revolution. On reach- 
-^^ the capital, we found the government busily en- 
gaged in providing against an attack, in case the 
"Emperor meditated making one ; but there was little 
-^^iflk that the Austrians would enter the Roman States 
^ti that moment, as Venice fully occupied their atten- 
^*ioiL . And since we had nothing to apprehend from 
-^-'Ustria, what other power could assail us ? Surely 
^c^t republican France : and England, free and Pro- 
*^^^etant, only desires to see other nations happy in the 
^^one blessings ; so how could she take up arms to 
^^store a despot, and the pretended Vicar of Christ ? 
Thus being secure in the neutrality of France and 
^5mgland, and haviog little to apprehend at the 
; foment from Austria, we were ready to engage any 
L ^emy who might appear ; so that, not yet regarding 
m the cause of my country as desperate, and looking on 
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the republic as the only hope left for Rome, I took 
service in her army. Many battalions of troops 
were formed, and were joined by men distinguished 
both by rank and education, and among these I eU' 
rolled myselt 

With the other young men, citizens of Eome, > 
was indefatigable in acquiring military skill, and- 
ean truly say we were not slow in learning all 
the necessary exercises, that we might be good 
soldiers when Rome should need our arms ; and I 
may now say that we did no discredit to our tnun- 
ing, when placed under the fire of the enemy. Rome 
had so long been protected by the armies of foreign 
tyrants, that the new government had great diffi- 
culty in collecting the muniments of war, and was 
obliged to despatch agents to England and France to 
collect arms of all sorts. Cannon for the defence of 
the walls, fire-arms, swords, sabres, as well as every- 
thing else, was deficient. What was to be done 1 
To provide cannon, the government ordered that 
the superfluous bells of the churches should be taken 
dovm and cast into cannon — always, however, leaving 
the bells untouched in the basilicas, cathedrals, and 
parish churches ; and this was the only outrage 
off'ered to churches during the revolution in Rome ; 
so that the infamous calumnies of the detractors of 
Roman character are unworthy of notice. These 
denounced the republic as the robber of churches^ 
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^ 'vvell as despotic in rul(». When the bells of St 
■Pbtlippiiii were to be lowered in the church called 
^^iesa Nuova^ the priests to whom this chiirch be- 
longed strove to excite a turault, that the people 
iHight hinder the supposed insult to religion — for the 
religion of the brethi-en of the Oratoire had taken 
i^fuge in the spires — but the people remained quiet 
spectators of the scene, and when the bells came 
to the ground broke into shouts of "Long live the 
Republic!*' — a strong proof that the influence of the 
priesthood wag almost at an end in Rome. Though 
<lc?dicated to a military life, I still lost no opportu- 
iiity of warning against evils, or proposing plans 
likely to be beneficial to the country and society. 
One of iny strongest wishes had always been to see 
*i*?stroyed the Sebastopol of Papal despotism, in the 
Palace and dungeons of the Inquisition. Full of this 
*'^ought I went to the Minister Sterbini, and among 
''tie subjects we discuss ed^ the first was the destruc- 
^<^n of the Inquisition. The good minister re^ 
plied, " I had already thought of it, dear friend ; have 
^^ fear that we shall sleep on it ; be joyful, be 
^^^ted, and ready to defend your country, and be 
^stored the measiu-e shall be proposed to the as- 

^mbly," I thanked him, and withdrew, rejoicing 

i^the; 



^good 



news. 



l^re 



In other countries 
destroyed 1 



the palaces of the Inquisition 
fiu'ious mob ; but Kome, true to 
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herself, acted with the dignity which had chanw^ 
terised all the steps of the revolution, and left th^ 
government to overthrow the Holy Office by a legal 
measure. 

On the 27th, the Minister Sterbini proposed the 
following decree in the Costituente: — "That the 
tribunal of the Holy Office be abolished for ever, 
the palace razed to the ground, and a column 
erected on the site to serve as a memorial to pos- 
terity/' The Assembly passed the decree by accla- 
mation, amidst the joyful applause of the people in 
the galleries, who rent the air with Evivas ; marking 
the feeling of the country against an institution 
which seems founded oh principle to oppose the 
command of our Lord, who says, " Let him who 
will, follow me ;" but in strict accordance with Mo- 
hammed's rule of " Believe, or die !" 

Scarcely was the decree published, when a depu- 
tation was sent by the government to examine the 
prison, and set at liberty those unhappy persons who 
might be found alive within the walls of the dread- 
ful dungeons. The Archbishop Cashiur, who had 
been a prisoner for twenty years, was found so re- 
duced and emaciated, that he could hardly walk. 
Thrown into the dungeon at the age of twenty-two, 
the long confinement in the mephitic air of that 
prison of the middle ages, had caused such intense 
suffering, that the health of the unhappy man was 
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Utterly destroyed Gregory XVI., tyrant as he was, 
had still moments when gleams of humanity in- 
flnenced him, and he had occasionally permitted 
Cashiur the privilege of breathing the open air 
and taking some exercise, though always under a 
strong guard ; and during this period the health of 
the wretched man sensibly improved. But Pius 
E., the Reformer of Italy, the Holy, the Envoy of 
God, in his generous clemency cut off even this little 
indulgence, and consigned the poor prisoner to the 
*cret dungeons ; from whence, had the republicans 
not delivered him, he must ere long have fallen a 
^ctim to the tender mercies of the good Pope. 
•'^0 nuns were found among the other prisoners, 
^ho were sent by the government to places where 
*hey might be secure from the vengeance of the 
devout sisterhood. 

Here the shameless cruelty of the friars com- 
posing the tribunal may be noted, for they had 
'nil Warning of the intentions of government, and 
y^^ had not released the prisoners, — as if deter- 
^iiied that these imhappy creatures should drain 
'he cup of Papal vengeance to the last drop. That 
Prisoners were still found in the Inquisitions of 
^P^in and Naples when the mob broke in, is not 
*^^rising, as the work of destruction was the result 
* furious popular outbreak, leaving no time for 
^^Paration •, but in Kome all was done quietly and 
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systematically. I was present when the prisons 
were visited, and cannot think of the chambers 
allotted to the wretched prlBoners— especially the 
subterranean dungeona— without horror Tlie im-l 
meuse iron rings fastened to the walls and in the 
pavement, in order to secure the prisouers by the 
body and the feet, must have produced indescribable 
torture. Tliere were many inscriptions upon the walls, | 
some almost entirely obliterated, while others might i 
be read One I deciphered with diJEcuUy, which* 
said, "The bigotry of man shall never separate me 
from Thee, ray Saviour, my Eedeemer^ Jesus Christ" 
In one chamber, veiy wide and high in the roof, we 
found heaps of bones; and here were still to be seen 
two great furnaces filled with calcined bones. Pass- ^ 
ing through a vault to ascend to the second floor^^J 
we found a trap-door covering the entry to a pit,^" 
and by looking down discovered why accounts were 
never received of those who fell into the hands of 
the Inquisition. In the eighteeiith century men were 
immured alive ; in the nineteenth they were burned 
in furnaces. 

The Holy OflSce always regards the accused as guilty 
from his first appearance at the bar; so that the 
whole procedure of justice consists in dragging the 
confession of a pretended crime fiom the mouth of 
the unhappy victim. In consequence of this rule; 
the advocates of the tribunal were permitted to use 
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such insinuations and false suggestions as were likely 
to entrap the accused. It was taken for granted that 
truth lay on the side of the Inquisition, while to 
the accused only obstinacy and falsehood were left ; 
and hence arises that incredible mixture and contrast 
between gentleness in speech, and more than ferocious 
brutality displayed in action. And, as a little speci- 
men of the effect of the laws of the Inquisition, never 
yet formaUy abolished, I must state that, simply as 
a form of examination, the accused might be sub- 
jected to the torture of the cord, and if he obstinately 
denied the guilt imputed to him, he was then to 
undergo the torture by fire. Two masked execu- 
tioners stretched the patient upon a plank, binding 
him to it with cords in such a manner that it was 
impossible for him to stir, and bringing the plank 
close to a heated brazier, in such a position that the 
naked feet of the person almost touched the burning 
coals, and in this position his feet were anointed with 
larA When the miserable wretch began to cry out, 
the executioners instantly tightened the cords with 
all their strength, and uttered all the time infernal 
ydls to drown the shrieks of their victim. In support 
of my description, I give the words of the infamous 
code : — " Qui sic suppositus, nudatis pedibus, illisque 
lardo porcino inunctis, et in cippis juxta ignem vali- 

dnm retentis, cum stetisset per spatium," &c 

« In dicto tormento tacitus, coepit postea alta voce 
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vociferando, Oimfe!" &c. - . - '' Ministro fortiter 
premente, claraare caepit alta voce/' &c. — (Arsenaie 
Sacroj pp, 272, 274.) If the accused did not confess 
under the torture of cord and fire, then followed the 
etid more horrible torture by water, and barbarities 
more atrocious. The cruel wickedness of this infernal 
code is not to be described. 

And the Dominican friars were the authors of these 
laws, and others also calling themselves the ministers 
of Christy while the laws received the approving seal 
fe-om the Vicars of Christ The reader may ask if the 
tribunal really continue to act in this manner i I can 
only reply, I have given some of the laws of the Holy 
Office, which have never been abrogated, and may be 
called into action at any period under the Papacy, fl 

In past centuries Jews and heretics were the sub- 
jects of persecution ; but now the liberals take the 
place of the Jews, and all the care and vigilance o|j 
the reverend Fathers are directed to discover the^^ 
sectarians, whose only crime lies in having striven to 
obtain Uberty and independence for their country. 
There were two means of which they availed them- 
selves — delation and confessions, I blush to write it^? 
but many were found sufficiently vile to bear witness 
against their companions, at the instigation of their 
confesses Among the names thus revealed were 
those of nearly all the liberals who have en<inredj fl 
and are enduidug exile and imprisonment Often 
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^6 confessors who revealed the accusations brought 

^ the confession of the dying against others ; and 

^ order to cover their own wickedness, declared that 

^e penitents had authorised them to reveal their 

^nfessions. Thus a Capuchin friar, confessor to the 

^oHiess of Civita Castellana, in the Eoman States^ 

"^fore 1848, repeated to the bishop a denunciation 

^gamst nine persons made by a dying convict. The 

^i^hop transmitted the information to the Holy OflSce, 

^liich, according to rule, sent it to the Secretary of 

^^te ; and you, reader, may picture to yourself 

^*^« consequences which ensued I 

The fear of eternal punishment is found a powerful 
^^gine on the minds of the timorous, when in con- 
^^ssion they hesitate to give the names of their com- 
-^^mions in avowing a conspiracy. The priest makes 
^^uch use of this weapon at that supreme moment, 
^^hen the mind yields readily to the influence of a 
^^:nan, who presents himself as endowed of the Most 
^igh with a right to open or shut the gates of heaven, 
^md thus gains his object with the followers of a 
superstitious religion, who have never known the 
benefits of divine grace. For this reason, the law 
requires much investigation before pronouncing valid 
any testimony offered at the point of death in con- 
fession. But as priests are above all law, as servants 
of a religious despotism, the simple assertion of one 
of them sujffices to render valid the accusation of 
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a dying man against another ; and too often -E^^' 
such accusations accomplished the ruin of hor>^ 
citizens and their families. 

On the 25th of February, the republic issued a (^^ 
cree depriving the clergy of the supervision of V^^\i 
lie instruction, which was thenceforth to be confidef 
to the civil power. The deplorable state into whic^^ 
public instruction had fallen in the Romish State*>^ 
was a subject for anger and grief. It was the hm.^"^ 
ness of the priests to know everything, and therefore 
no one must possess more knowledge than the 
priests ; and to attain this end, the use of reason must 
be laid aside ; and Gregory XVI. proceeded so far 
as to forbid the study of logic, which shews clearly 
what sort of instruction the priests bestowed on the 
people. 

The government decreed that all church property 
in the Romish States should belong henceforth to 
the State ; this law arose not so much from the 
financial necessities of the country, as in the abuse 
existing in the distribution of this wealth : by which 
lazy, ignorant, and immoral churchmen rolled in 
wealth ; while the few good and worthy men, accord- 
ing to their own belief, laboured on in misery. The 
government bound itself to provide for all the 
ministers of religion, with a due regard to their 
position, and took rigorous measures nothing should 
be alienated from the convents and other religious 
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^^tlishments. The liberty of the press was pro- 

^Utiixied, and thus a way was opened for the estab- 

^^Unent of that most precious evidence of freedom, 

^e liberty of conscience. A people so intelligent as 

^l^e Romans could not fail to comprehend that the 

^igious as well as the political censorship is the 

effect of tyranny. The political censorship is in- 

^xxded for the security of despotic authority ; while 

^h.^ religious censorship does not pretend to support 

^Xigious purity, but only to maintain the abusive 

^^^>u:pation of the priests. 

My dear readers, had the Komish priests, by their 
^^Tigious censorships, really purposed to maintain 
^^^ligion in its purity, and not the abuses introduced 
^^^ the hierarchy, would they have forbidden the 
^^ading of the Bible ? Let all who may be curious 
^^n this subject read the fourth rule of the Index of 
^ooks prohibited in the Komish Church, and they 
>irill there see under what severe penalties the peru- 
sal of the Bible as translated by the Archbishop 
Martini is prohibited. To prohibit the reading of 
the Gtospel is, then, a proof of zeal for religion ! 
May we not rather call it a sacrilegious frenzy for 
preserving abuses, against the clear commands of 
the sacred code 1 

What evil to religion can arise from liberty? 
The religion of Jesus Christ is alone true, and truth 
must triumph gloriously in free institutions. A free 
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press must t«ax the masks from the faces of h; ^ 
crites, and display them in their native deformity. 
A free press dl'icovers the crimes and abuses of 
governments ; and for thU reason, where despotism 
exists, no liberty of the press is to be found. 

The government had ordered the execution of 
reforms, already authorised by the assembly, when 
the Minister of Foreign AFairs read to the Costi* 
tuente the protest of the Pope against the republic. 
The assembly mid the people listened in silence ; 
but when the document was concluded, bursts of 
laughter resounded from every side, amid repeated 
shouts of " Long live the Republic ! "—an answer 
which shewed that the people were thoroughly 'i 
aware of their own rights, though new to theirS 
exercise, as the despotic power through an armed 
force had always governed the State. The minister 
moved that the protest of the Pope should be in- 
scribed in the official records, in order that the vile 
falsehoods which it contained should be displayed to 
ail. The president, the advocate Galletti, maintained 
that theuuanimous and spontaneous shout of " Ewiva 
la Eepublica ! " was the only and most eloquent reply, 

I desire fully to inform my readers of the real 
characters of Pius IX. and his Cardinals, who^ in ^ 
the pursuit of their oii^ii ends, allowed no scruples | 
of conscience to stand in the way. Cardinal Gizzi 
er in the name of the Pope to Lieutenant 
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^Uelli, commanding a detachment of dragoons in 
Terracina., in which he urged him to desert with all 
^is men, promising as a reward of his treason the 
^'^uk of colonel The gallant lieutenant, horror- 
struck at so infamous a proposal, did not even deign 
^ reply to the missive, which he immediately de- 
spatched to his commanding-oflScer, by whom it was 
s^tit to the executive powers, in order that the 
paternal care of the good Pius for his subjects 
^liculd be openly recognised. And yet, in the face 
^f such facts, some continued to flatter themselves 
^l^at the Pope could never be base enough to seek 
"^^ireign aid for the recovery of his temporal power, 
'^oor fools! not many months passed by before 
^^e armies of the stranger were at our gates, and 
^Xir enemies shewed themselves. And who might 
*liey be ? Those whom we had least expected, for 
^ur enemies werie the republican Prench. And 
this treacherous nation has been, and shall ever be, 
the worst enemy of my beloved country. About the 
SGth. of April we knew in Eome that the Prench 
Assembly had authorised government to send troops 
into the Romish States; but it was believed that 
their arrival might be delayed, or that they were to 
come as friends ; but by the time the news reached 
Eome, the expedition had actually set forth, and 
the steam-frigate Panama had already reached Civita 
Vecchia, with a despatch from General Oudinot, 
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announcing the speedy coming of the French troops. 
The despatch was directed to Manucci, the Presi- 
dent of Civita Vecchifl, demanding that preparations 
should be made for the reception of the French 
army. The president at once reported the fact to the 
government at Rome ; but before be could receive 
the answer, he was told that the object of the French I 
was the restoration of the Pope, on which account 1 
the municipal council and the other authorities, 
in concert with the citizens, determined on resis- 
tance ; but the French envoy protested against this, 
declaring that the French came with friendly inten- 
tfons ; on which the authorities resolved to admit 
them. In the meantLmc Eome was in disturbance, 
from the contradictory views prevalent in regard to 
the French, The goveiuimeiit replied to the presi- 
dent and magistrates at Civita Vecchk, that the 
French must not be admitted, when they were 
already within the town, solely on the lying assur- 
ances of General Oudiuot that they came as friends. 
Once within the walls^ however, the General pub* 
lished an edict, which greatly disturbed the local 
magistracy, who joined the municipality in a pro- 
test, which enraged Oudinot to such a pitch that he 
ordered the printing-office to be closed ; and this 
was the first demonstration of French friendship ; 
and while they stayed in Civita Vecchia, they kept 
the citizens in doubts by ostentatiously displa^'ing the 
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^ost liberal principles, and asserting, in honied words, 
^at they came in defence of the Romans against 
^l^e Austrians and Neapolitans. General Oudinot 
^Used the soldiers to spread these pretended views 
abroad, in order that these falsehoods might reach 
^me, where the agitation was excessive. In the 
Assembly it was put to the vote, whether the French 
®i^f)uld be admitted into Eome as friends, or resisted 
^^ enemies. The sitting was held with closed doors, 
*^Xit the assembly published the decision, which was, 
^t^at force must be repelled by force. The universal 
^^^ of the indignant people was, "To arms, to 
^■^^Ims!" and to arms they had recourse with a deter- 
^^^lined will. And we shall see how the Romans main- 
'^^^ed their magnanimous purpose. SaflS asserted 
'^hat, with the expected invasion of the Austrians and 
Neapolitans in view, it was necessary to maintain 
iriendly terms with the French ; but the indignant 
cries of " Force must be resisted by force," broke out 
anew, interrupting the progress of his speech. Effec- 
tual preparations were made for defence, as circum- 
stances demanded; repairs were undertaken, and 
fortifications were constructed in the walls, to which 
parapets were added and barriers erected, in the best 
manner possible on so short a notice ; a commission 
of barricades was formed, with the resolution of dis- 
puting every foot of ground ; the pay of the soldiers 
was raised, and pensions given to the families of 
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tliose who might fall in battle. Father Gavazzi^ as 
head chaplain, proceeded through all tlie streets and 
fiqnares, exciting the people by rousing and eloquent 
diaconrses to defend their conntry with all their 
strength; and we must confesf^^ that his zealous^ 
energy had much effect on the niintl of the populace- ■ 
-During the preparations for the defence of the city, 
Genenil Oudinot advanced towards the neighbour- 
hood of Roine with all his forca'^j in the certainty of j 
her falling into his hands on the first onset ; so tfaatfl 
when some of his officials spoke of resistance, he 
replied, with an insolence truly French, *' The 
Eonians will never fight;'' but the persevering 
defence of the Romans covered the name of this 
vain boasjter with opprobrium. 

The day of the attack arrived. And how can I 
describe this scene without an aching heart ! for on 
tbat day I lost the friend who, after God and myB 
parents, filled the first place in my affections ; he 
fell at the distance of only two or three paces from 
me, but the fire wa.*^ so sharp at the moment, tbat 
we had no time even to shake hands. The Roman ■ 
troops advanced with snch impetuosity, that we 
covered much ground without perceiving it. The 
combat was obstinate, and maintained simultaneously 
at various points, and always to the loss of thefl 
French. Oudinot having been repulsed, aban- 
doned his cannon, and sought safety in flight, his 
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vrlxole force retreating on Civita Vecchia in great 
disorder. That day surely taught the haughty 
Ondmot that the Italians well knew how to fight. 
The battle lasted more than seven hours. The Eo- 
^ans had nearly two hundred killed and wounded. 
The French left several hundred dead on the field, 
and four hundred prisoners were taken. The rout 
^as so complete, that it has always been said, 
^hat had the Eomans pursued the enemy, they 
^nst have obtained a final victory. Garibaldi and 
*'ie other chiefs of division wished to make a pur- 
®^t, but the government opposed them, saying — 
This lesson is suflScient to prove to the French 
^^tion that the Eomans are worthy of liberty." In 
^ few days, even the prisoners were restored to the 
'French, in the vain trust that this too generous deed 
•^ght influence the French Eepublic in our favour ; 
V)ut instead, they only sent out a fresh and stronger 
expedition against us. The Eomans used their vic- 
tory with moderation. Feeling the spirit of their 
ancestors within them, they gave way to no vain 
demonstrations of joy, but thought of the approach- 
ing perils, and provided against them with promp- 
titude. General Oudinot, after haviiig gathered to- 
gether his dispersed troops, and having withdrawn 
those he left at Civita Vecchia, attempted a second 
attack; but the Eomans obtained for themselves 
aew glory. The French being a second time re- 
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pulsed, were obliged to fly to the castle of San Guid^-^ 
with no small loss. 

At this critical moment, the Neapolitans invad^^ 
the Somish States, while the Spaniards disembarked 
in considerable force at Fiumecino ; so that we had 
Austria, France, and Spain reacting the ancient 
scenes of history in response to the appeal of a 
Pope. 

In the meantime, all the Roman provinces, the mu- 
nicipal bodies, and Circoli Populari sent assurances 
of attachment to the new government, manifesting 
a growing hatred to the Pope and those foreign 
nations who had conspired together to reinstate 
him. The Neapolitan army was composed of nearly 
sixteen thousand men, who were encamped between 
Albano and Frascati, and were commanded by the 
King of Naples in person, who held his head-quar- 
ters at Albano, with two Swiss regiments of foot, 
and three of cavalry, with several companies of 
artillery. General Garibaldi, with his usual courage, 
desiring to give a lesson to the King of Naples also, 
set out from Eome with a small body of troops, and 
this little band became the terror of the Neapoli- 
tans, who believed them devils in person, so dread- 
ful was the name of Garibaldi in their ears. On the 
9th of May, two companies of Garibaldi's received 
the attack of two regiments of the King's foot guards, 
supported by a division of cavalry, which, after a 
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l>stttle of three hours' duration, were put to flight, 
^^th a loss of some hundred men. The Eomans had 
oialy twelve dead and twenty wounded. The govem- 
**^cnt recalled Garibaldi, because the security of the 
^^pital demanded his presence and his force, and on 
"^e 12th of May he returned to Eome. 

The Roman government had taken courage on 
learning that Oudinot had received orders from his 
government not to form any conjunction with the 
Neapolitan army ; so that the government still be- 
*^ved it possible that the French might respect the 
■^ixian Eepublic, their eyes not being opened by 
^turies of experience to the real nature of the 
^*^^ch views upon Italy. 

-At this juncture Lesseps arrived as envoy-extra- 
^^^'ciinaiy from France, and informed the triumvirate 
*^t he had it in charge from his government to 
^tjtiire carefully into the desires of the Roman 
^cple, and expressed the strongest wish on his own 
5^^it for an alliance between the two Republics. The 
Government complied with the apparent wishes of 
^^e French, by commencing the Treaty of Accom- 
modation, Till the treaty should be definitely 
^^ranged, a truce was agreed upon, and on the 17th 
of May it was signed and published. Meanwhile, 
the government availed itself of the leisure the truce 
afforded, to send an expedition against the Neapo- 
litans, composed of ten thousand men. The Pope, 
L 
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much alarmed at the truce, sent letters to the kingV:"^ 
entreating him to avoid the dangers of war byretii — ■" 
ing to Kaples. The king, who loved his oTim akin*=i 
better than the throne of the Pope, retreated with his^ 
army within the fortified walls of VelletrL Gari — 
baldi, with his usual energy, threw himself upon 
Velletri with only two thousand men, A formi- 
dable force of Neapolitans opposed nSj but courage 
and ardour overcame numbers immensely superior. 
The Romans repulsed the cavaliy of the enemy, and 
threatened to attack the walls of the city. The 
approach of night caused the cessation of hostilities ; 
the enemy left many dead and wounded, and we hi 
to lament the loss of a number of friends. 

As we expected the arrival of General Eosselli 
the head of reinforcements, we prepared for the 
assaoU on the following morning, when the flight 
of the King of Naples with his ainiy left us in pos- 
aession of the city without striking a blow. General 
Rosselli had not foi'eseeii the flight of the king, so 
that his troops were not prepared for the pursuit, 
otherwise the king's retreat could have been cut off 
Garibaldi wished to pursue him, and even invade the 
Neapolitan States ; but as he disposed his troops for 
immediate departuie, aufl held counsel with the other 
chiefs of division, an order arrived from the govern- 
ment, commanding the instant return of the whole 
force to Eome^ as the Degotiatiou with Les^eps had 
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i^iled. Meanwhile Lesseps, to gain time for the 

^^'^^val of the expected reinforcements from France, 

P^^tended to favour the Roman Republic ; and the 

^^vimvirate, with the assembly, demanded that the 

*^^Tich should recognise the authority of the re- 

P'^tlic, as a preliminary to their being received 

^thin the city, and proposed guarantees on both 

^dcs. To these terms the French would not agree. 

^-h.e treaty fell to the ground, and more enmity than 

^'^er existed between the two countries. The French 

government ordered Oudinot to declare open and 

^^oided war. The arrival of the reinforcement at 

*l^is time accounted for the treaty, for while the 

■f^man troops went against the Neapolitans, the 

^^^nch, under pretence of the treaty, had approached 

"^^ city by degrees. The French army now amounted 

*^ S5,000 men, abundantly provided with artillery 

*^^ engineers. Rome possessed only 18,000 soldiers, 

"^IX of spirit and zeal, but very few indeed accus- 

*^^*=0.ed to a military life. Among them were 800 

^o^^igners, and from this arose the base accusation 

*"^ti Rome was not defended by her own children, 

bati by the stranger — one of the thousand base 

^"Uamiies prevalent in Europe derogatory to Italy ; 

^^"t history will do her justice, and future and not 

diststnt events shall shew the world that the Italians 

ca^ conquer that liberty to which for so many cen- 

tiuaes they have aspired, and against which the 
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whole world then stood in annss, either from nat 
enmity or from a regard to selfish interests 

General Oadinot had treacherously taken Monte 
Mario during the truce, and commenced offensivi^B 
operations on the 23d of Jnne, in breach of hia pro- 
mise to delay to the 24th, He seized npon the suburbs 
that day^ and with the same infamous perfidy he mode 
"himself master of the Villas Pamfili, Corsini, Giranti, 
and Vascelo, But they were retaken; and, indeed, 
those positions were taken and retaken on both sides 
many times during the day These posts were 
warmly contested by the Fi'oncbj that they might 
serve as points of attack while the siege lasted. The 
Komau loss was very great on this day, and in that 
desperate conflict three colonels and three majors 
with nearly four hundred soldiers, wei'e left dead on 
the field, and five hundred were wounded. We conJd 
not ascertain the loss of the enemy, as the evening 
eaw him in possession of the field, but it must have 
been much greater than ours. 

In this obstinate battle, the Italians forced General X 
Ondinot to swallow his own insulting words, thatJ^ 
" the Komans could not fight'* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

In great political convulsions, the most powerful 
proofs of the determination of the people to vindi- 
cate their liberties are three — ^promptitude on the 
part of the majority in exposing their lives, diffused 
through every dass ; liberality in making pecuniary 
sacrifices for great objects ; firmness on the part of 
Women in encouraging those dearest to them to per- 
sonal exposure in the service of their country. No 
one can deny, that in the revolution of 1848, this 
threefold principle was fully developed in the Pen- 
insula; and if party spirit, national jealousy, or 
affection for the old system lead to the contrary 
^I>inion, contemporary history has already done the 
Iti^lians justice, by shewing how bravely they fought, 
"^'^ithout distinction of condition or age. 

Milan and Venice, after the affair of the barri- 
^^-des, which might, perhaps, have been interpreted 
^^ the outbreak of a feverish enthusiasm, gave proof 
^f indomitable valour, in conjunction with the regular 
*^^^ons, in many encounters with immense numbers 
^f well-disciplined Austrian regiments. The Pied- 
^^ontese soldiers fought bravely ; and if they had 
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tlie worst, it was from no defect of courage on tiie^^ 
part, but from want of skill in the generals coin-- 
manding them, or from the aversion of these general^ 
to the new principles of government — sometimes, 
indeed, from fortuitous calamity, all these disabling 
causes were united. The Florentines, at Montanara 
and Curtatone, gave proofs of heroic courage ; the 
Sicilians presented a bold front to the Neapolitan 
force ; and tlie remembrance of the siege of Messina, 
and all the atrocities perpetrated in the assault, is 
already consecrated in history. The Somans, to 
speak briefly, first in the other parts of Italy against 
the Austrians, and then in the defence of Home 
against the French, shewed themselves worthy of 
their country. Pecuniary sacrifices on the part of 
the rich were made with unexampled liberality; 
and that millions of francs were contributed by each 
province, district, and town, is well known to the 
world. And surely this wide-spread patriotic devo- 
tion affords a strong proof of deep national feeling. 
The women redoubled the courage of the combatants 
by heroic f orgetf ulness of self. No woman dissuaded 
husband, son, brother, or lover, from going to battle 
for his country. How many wives prepared arms 
for their husbands, if not joyfully, at least with re- 
signation, supporting with courage the bitterness 
of separation, though this parting might be the last ! 
How many mothers, without a murmur, beheld their 
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^Xiost beloved children hurry to that scene to which 
"tie mmonrs of war summoned the youth of the 
Country, and infused into their breasts a portion of 
"tlieir own courage ! In many instances four or five 
:5011s were seen to tear themselves from the bosom 
of a loving mother to rush into danger. It is need- 
less to say how many cockades the young women 
prepared, which with generous ardour they placed 
on the breasts of the noble youths to whom they 
-were betrothed, ready alike for their glorious return 
or their gallant deatL There is no lack of such 
exalted souls in Italy, as shall be seen when the 
liour of the great contest arrives between liberty and 
slavery. 

A great example of such self-sacrifice happened in 

Hiombardy, in the case of Manara and his wife. He 

'Was young, of noble family, rich, and learned, the 

<ielight of his family, and beloved by the beautiful 

oompanion of his life. At his own expense, he 

enrolled and maintained a whole battalion of volun- 

"beers, at whose head he fought valorously in Lom- 

l>ardy. Encouraged by the sacrifices of his wife, 

«t strong-minded woman, and a magnanimous citizen, 

Alanara tore himself from her arms and those of 

Ills two sons, to fight for his country. During the 

struggle in Lombardy, Manara and his battalion 

"Were everywhere distinguished by courage and zeal ; 

and when his country fell again under the detested 
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yoke of Austria, he departed for Eome, where th^ 
fire of liberty still bumed steadily. He was one of 
the gallant defenders when Rome was besieged by 
the French, and gave proofs of conrage only to be 
equalled by his sacrifices, and at length received his 
death-blow, not from his old enemies the Austriana, ' 
but in arms against the French^ beneath the walls o|fl 
Eoma His noble wife had written to him from 
Milan, after the Trench laid siege to Eome, exhort- 
ing him, when the assault should be made^ to forget 
her and her children, and let zeal for the liberty of 
Italy nerve bis heart and arm in that hour. And 
Ha wife and children never saw him again. All 
honour to his memory ; and blessings rest on the 
heads of his surviving family I ^^ 

The defenders continued to sustain the siege with 
enthusiastic resolution, in which the unanimous^ 
feehng of all classes of citizens supported them«^ 
The assembly declared Its sittings permanentj aud 
the committee of the barricades used every means 
to keep up the spirits and influence the courage of 
the populace, which ^as exasperated beyond mea^H 
sure against the French. Seven thousand eitizena 
embodied themselves with the regular troops, and 
this caused the army to be remodelled, and gave 
room for promotions, so that I and several otherfl 
young men who h^^ been distinguished in various 
encounters with the enemy, had the pleasure of j 
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! raised to the rank of oflScers. I accepted the 
charge offered me, as encouragement to others ; for 
I had only enrolled myself among the volunteers for 
the defence of the city, and with no ambitious 
views ; but this change placed me under the com- 
mand of the brave Manara — ^a privilege which I 
fully appreciated, as affording me an opportunity of 
closer intimacy with him. My ardour in doing my 
part in the great work of defence never failed me, 
new as such occupations were to me. Great de- 
struction of life and property was caused by the 
balls of the enemy, which fell into the suburbs ; but 
the government devised means of sheltering the poor 
families whose homes were destroyed, by taking pos- 
session of some of the largest convents, and using 
them as hospitals and barracks for the poor, during 
the siege. These buildings are extremely large, and 
the nuns often do not amount to more than eight or 
nine, so that it was easy to bestow them suitably 
with some kindred sisterhood, while the houseless 
poor saw themselves, with unspeakable joy, trans- 
ported from their ruined quarters into the splendid 
palaces the convents seemed to them, poor souls ! 
Perhaps in their first excitement they fancied For- 
tune's wheel had turned for them. To provide still 
further for the exigencies of the case, the triumvirate, 
with the concurrence of the ass(jmbly, revised the 
decree ordaining the destruction of the palace of the 
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yoke of Austria, he departed for Eome, wJ 
fire of liberty still burned steadily. He wft 
the gallant defenders when Eome was besi 
the French, and gave proofs of courage oil 
equalled by his sacrifices, and at length recea 
death-blow, not from his old enemies the An 
but in arms against the French, beneath the " 
Eome. His noble wife had written to hb 
Milan, after the French laid siege to Eome^ 
ing him, when the assault should be made, t 
her and her children, and let zeal for the li 
Italy nerve his heart and arm in that hoa 
his wife and children never saw him aga 
honour to his memory ; and blessings re»^ 
heads of his surviving family ! 

The defenders continued to sustain the si 
enthusiastic resolution, in which the uis 
feeling of all classes of citizens supporte- 
The assembly declared its sittings perman- 
the committee of the barricades used ever 
to keep up the spirits and influence the co' 
the popidace, which was exasperated beyoi 
sure against the French. Seven thousand 
embodied themselves with the regular tro< 
this caused the army to be remodelled, B 
room for promotions, so that I and sever 
young men who hq^ been distinguished in 
encounters with the enemy, had the plei 
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Inquisition, and determined to convert the building 
into habitations for the poor. I could not fail ^ 
sympathise in the care of the government for "fcl© 
people committed to their charge. To destroy lit® 
edifice might have been considered an act 0X^7 
worthy of a barbarous age; but to convert an edifi^^e, 
rendered infamous by so many cruelties practis^ 
within its walls, into a house of public beneficea<>^» 
was surely the act of men civilised according to fcb® 
teaching of the gospel ! In looking on, with joyf ^ 
emotion, one anxious thought made me tremble^-^ 
the return of the Tyrant was yet possible ; and ou^^ 
restored, he would renew the terrible tribunal, wit^ 
all its ferocious horrors, deepened by personal ve^^ 
geance. And who can forget that Pius, the Clemen-fe 
did restore the Inquisition, as a thank-offering for hi^ 
own safety and return ? 

Oudinot, having surrounded the city, on the 12tl^ 
of June summoned the Eomans to surrender, threat^ 
ening the severest measures if they refused his terms- 
The assembly replied that Rome would resist to hel^ 
last soldier. Mazzini, in common with many others, 
expected a counter-revolution in France, which would 
oblige Oudinot to go back to Paris, and thought by 
gaining time to secure the safety of Eome by this 
means. But these were visionary hopes and illusions, 
to which Mazzini is always liable. And what have 
his illusions not cost Italy ! 
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France, in name a republic, had fallen into the 
lands of despotic power ; she had shewn herself 
the enemy of Italy, even from a remote period in 
Mstory, mingling with her hatred an obscure senti- 
ment of inward jealousy, — probably because Italy, 
once free and mistress of herself, may take higher 
ground among the nations of Europe than France 
has ever done. Though seeing the French ever on 
the watch to attack them, the Italians never could 
helieve in their intentions, or realised, before the 
f War of independence, that France comes only to op- 
P^css. And, even now, the French mania still is 
powerful in Italy; and till this shall cease, Italy's 
**ourof liberation must be postponed. In a moment 
^' frenzy, some liberals, who had distinguished 
^emselves as talkers, but without shewing any 
desire to fight for the country, brought forward a 
Motion, that the public establishments should be 
"Ondermined, as an insult to the Pope. Happily 
these were but words, for the destruction of the 
monuments of ancient Eome could not have over- 
thrown the Papacy, and the numerous body of true 
patriots and courageous men were fully determined 
not to waste their energies in pulling down the 
remains of past greatness, but to maintain their 
position with such spirit as must convince the world, 
that if the Italians fell, they would at least fall with 
honour ; leaving an undying memory of unexampled 
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resistance, offered by an army composed of soldiers 
new to war and undisciplined volunteers, to » 
veteran force used to war under every form, Bu* 
they have, indeed, convinced the world, that the 
Italians know how to die for freedom, or how ^ 
wait with the patience of wisdom the moment ^ 
secure it. The Romans prepared to resist to the 1»^*» 
not because they hoped to repulse the French eff<0^ 
tually, but for the honour of Italy. And their dee^ 
in these solemn moments, did not belie their tqB^ 
lutions. While the citizens of Eome devofc^ 
themselves to the common defence, the CardinaJ^ 
Bishops, and Priests used every effort to distaX^ 
public order, and the government made many arrest^ 
Among those seized was Cardinal De Angelis, ArcB^ 
bishop of Fermo, who had laboured strenuously t^ 
excite civil war. How opposite did these men abeyf 
themselves to the spirit of the apostle, whose suc- 
cessors and followers they pretend to be ! for Peter, 
in his First Epistle (ch. ii 13-15), clearly says, 
" Submit yourselves to the powers that be.'* Paul, 
also, in his Epistle to the Eomans (ch. xiii 1), 
says, " Let every soul be subject unto the higher 
powers ; for there is no power but of God : the 
powers that be are ordained of God." How, then, 
do the pretended successors of the apostles teach a 
doctrine directly opposed to theirs ? To recall them 
to order became the imperative duty of government 
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Tbe voices of the partisans of the Papacy seem still 
to ring in my ears, declaring that the command of 
Peter is addressed to the Romans, in relation to the 
fope. Fools! Who established the Pope? Not 
the people, surely ; at least no history tells us that 
the Popes became Kings at the call of the people. 
No ; we rather read that Pope Boniface purchased, 
hy a sacrilege, the supremacy from the infamous 
^peror Foca, which shews us whence these despots 
^ning; and from the moment Boniface usurped 
*he royal authority, unhappy Rome has never known 
P6«ce. In order to disgust the people with the new 
ffovermnent, the priests incited various persons to 
"^me brigands in the provinces. In the province 
^f Ascoli a band of robbers was organised in the 
Camarilla at Gaeta ; the chief of this band was a 
Person of distinction, (some declared him to be a 
l>ishop,) who always wore a large cross hung round his 
^eck, and was attended by two friars and two priests, 
each bearing a cross in his hand. They lived by 
lupine, according to the doctrine the priests incul- 
cated, that it was a meritorious deed to deprive the 
liberals of property and life. These ruflSans came 
to a small town called Monte Gallo, and some of 
them proceeded at once to the house of the parish 
priest, Don Domenico Toliani, to whom they deli- 
vered a letter from Gaeta — ^worthy ambassadors of 
Kus IX. 1 Don Domenico put himself at once at the 
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head of the movement, causmg the bamier of "the 
Republic to be lowered, and the standard of i>le 
Pope elevated in its place, while the alarm bells 
were rung; and this proved the signal for i>l® 
arrival of another band of robbers, who proceed^ 
to sack the place, threatening to set it on fire, ^ 
the terror of the inhabitants. In the evening tb^ 
secretary of the commune read aloud the letter botxi. 
Gaeta, in which this villany was not only authorised, 
but commanded, as a punishment to be inflicted 
because the inhabitants had voted for the Costi- 
tuente. The following day the same party took 
possession of Arquato, and the little village expe- 
rienced the same treatment as Monte Gallo. When 
these outrages reached the ears of government, a 
body of troops was despatched to extirpate the rob- 
bers, of whom many were arrested, but some found 
protection in the Neapolitan territories. Such were 
the methods adopted by the Holy Father to regain 
his throne. While he occupied himself in these 
criminal enterprises, and others of stUl darker dye, 
the Jesuits made a collection over aU Europe for the 
poor Pope, which produced enormous sums of money. 
The contribution of France, in the first instance, 
amounted to 40,000 francs, and more was promised, 
after time had been given for the country to come 
forward generally. 
After a collection instituted in the Catholic diocese 
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^^ Xondon, Cardinal Wiseman sent 30,000 francs, 
^"^ays under promise of more, according to the " Ere 
^o-avelle." The same journal announced 150,000 
^Hoics as the contribution from Ireland. For what 
P'^iipose did the Pope require these sums ? What 
^eie his necessities? He was splendidly enter- 
^^^ined by his Bourbon ally, and prodigally aided 
^y the French court and by Catholic Spain ; and 
^ia»detzky divided with him his Italian spoil, sending 
^^itn 2000 scudL On his departure from Eome, the 
^ope carried oflf everything precious from the pon- 
tifical chapel, robbing the State of untold wealth ; 
foxr this property did not pertain to the Pope, but 
ft^o State, and the value is enormous. The repub- 
lio^m government denied him nothing, and even 
oflRered to secure him a splendid income, on the sole 
^^^xtdition of abstaining from interference in tem- 
Pc^xiil aflTairs. For what purpose, then, did he 
Profit by public credulity, feigning poverty to touch 
^^ hearts of the generous ? But we could pass this 
^y"> as covering some trick of priesthood yet unre- 
^^aJed, and allow him quietly to take what England, 
^^stnce, and Spain can aflFord to give in alms. But 
^^^ had he the heart to accept the oblations of the 
?^or Irish ? — ^a wretched population, often enduring 
^e extreme of famine ; and yet the priests wrung 
from these poor wretches 150,000 francs to bestow 
on the Pope. These are the true miracles of popular 
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fanaticism and superstition. But the most astonisli* 
ing feature in the transaction is, that Pius, richly; 
nay, lavishly, provided in his voluntary exile wi4 
all pertaining to a sovereign, was not ashamed to 
avail himself of the fanatical credulity of thefld 
unhappy people, but extended greedy hands to 
grasp the prey. A new proof is here afforded ^ 
the disinterested charity of a Pope ! 

But we must return to the siege, which had nO^ 
assumed the most serious aspect ; for the Freud* 
losing all hope of accommodation, had commenC^ 
the bombardment of the city, in the face of a prot<©^ 
made by the consuls of foreign nations there resideJ*^^ 
General Oudinot refused to pay attention to the doc^" 
ment, declaring his purpose to restore the Pope, ^^ 
the cost of Roman blood and the ruin of the cit^y* 
Pius was to return as Adrian IV., who entered 
Eome surrounded by Germans, and passing ov^^ 
the corpses of his murdered subjects, traversed tb^ 
smoking ruins of the most beautiful suburb tha-^ 
time and war had hitherto spared in memorial o^ 
ancient Rome; but Adrian and his myrmidon^ 
spared not, nor did Pius desire to spare, his people 
or their city ! 

Romans! regard these ruins, and the squ&lo^ 
reigning continually in that region of your dty, and 
iet them all speak to you of the love of your Poped. 
How long shall God, in His supreme wisdom, per'^ 
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niit the endurance of this evil ? We can only bow 

oor heads in unquestioning submission before His 

incomprehensible decrees ; but hope is left to us — 

let us be virtuous and hope on, believing and still 

iopefuL Italians! turn from the Antichrist of Eome, 

*nd believe in Christ Jesus, the Saviour of the human 

'ace ; believe and hope always, not for time only but 

eternity. Faith in Christ is the great liberator; no 

Nation true to Him pines in chains. 

The French, in blind frenzy, made themselves the 
^Ji«truments of tyranny, and expended substance and 
olood in support of the Jesuits, their natural ene- 
^es, and the counsellors of Pius, and also the 
^^iiiafiaries of Austria, the enemy of France. At 
Gaeta^ the Pope and his advisers rejoiced to see the 
•^eiich charge themselves with the whole burden of 
^6 enterprise, secure that they would reap no fruit 
^* their labours; the toil was theirs, but the benefits 
^oii ^ere to be for others. The champions of the 
"^Jie gained only infamy, while the Pope and Cardi- 
es stood ready to seize the solid advantages. The 
"^^dmontese Minister, Massimo d* Azeglio, sent Count 
"•^bo to the Pope, to urge his giving free institu- 
^Ous to Eome on his restoration. But the Pontiff 
^d his Cardinals pronounced it impossible to act 
^us towards a people not prepared to make a good 
^^ of liberty; and also, that already there was 
t>lx>duced an entire incompatibility between the 

M 
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exercise of the spiritual power and the constitatioii 
Count Balbo made the same propositions to the 
King of Naples, but the tyrant took offeDCC. 
Balbo went also to the Grand Duke of Tuscanyi 
who had restored despotism, but the Count had no 
success in his mission. And thus Piedmont lO- 
mained in Italy the sole representative of consti' 
tutional freedom ; while at Gaeta all was joy in ^^ 
anticipated restoration of the old system of tyranny- 
The French carried on the siege with great barbaH' 
ties. Discord had entered Bome. Garibaldi, vAv^ 
no bad purpose, but from conviction, right or wrox^ 
that the General-in-chief, Rosselli, was not conxp®' 
tent to conduct the defence, opposed all his pla*^' 
considering himself free to order and to act ^ 
seemed best to himself. My own idea is, that ^^ 
was not wrong, for being always on the walls ^^ 
saw and heard everything that occurred; but tb^ 
disagreement proved fatal to the army. 

Some bastions being lost on the 20th of June, fi^ 
people became much excited and alarmed. Upon tb^ 
Sterbini moved that Garibaldi should be appointed t^^ 
the chief command, and created dictator, protesting 
against the triumvirate, the assembly, and all coJ^'^ 
cemed, or any indeed who might refuse consent t^ 
the measure he proposed. The people gave theiJ^ 
voice for Sterbini's motion. Garibaldi being mucb 
beloved. This rash step on the part of Sterbifli 
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^it have produced an alarming collision between 

^'^^ parties, had not some young men, prudent and 

^^ disposed, reproved Sterbini, rejecting his motion 

^iien brought before the assembly, which refused it 

^thout question. 

We cannot wonder that contentions arose, when 
circumstances were so perilous that the last extre- 
-^^c^iiy seemed approaching, so that men's minds 
"^^^vered between discouragement and excitement. 
-^^ is often seen in families, when all is going on 
^V^cll, harmony prevails in the house ; but let aflfairs 
KcD wrong, and anxiety occasions disputes and quar- 
>^^ls : so in great popular outbursts, when all goes on 
E^x:t)sperously, parties shew no ferocious heat in main- 
t^SLaning opinions, only calm debate and discussion 
t^£i.^ place ; but let some accidental occurrence 
disturb mutual confidence, or diminish the hope of 
3TXCC8SS, and minds are embittered, and factions arise, 
EUttd when desperation possesses the people, discord 
mounts to the utmost pitcL In the unhappy, but 
still great Eevolution of '48, when Italy awoke 
full of exalted hopes, and the Eevolution seemed 
hastening with happy strides to a desirable consum- 
mation, republicans were seen voting for the Costi- 
^'^Ute, or the constitution, and the constitutionalists 
™r the republic, according to circumstances, always 
^^ping in view the great end common to both, of 
^^^^^^ring ultimate independence. When parties 
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became irritated, there were no longer concessionfl 
made on either side ; quarrels ensued, and the diri- 
sions of former friends coidd not be healed; and 
meanwhile the affairs ,of the country became more 
and more entangled, and the exasperation in the 
minds of all the actors brought matters at last into 
a dei^erate position. 

The assault was carried on with great energy hy 
the enemy, and at the critical moment a univers^ 
reconciliation seemed to take place ; aU the leaders 
were animated with one spirit, and the defence W*^ 
brave and determined — hopeless indeed, but &^ 
conducted with skill and indomitable courage. B^ot^ 
the fall of Rome, the Romagna was in the power ^* 
the Austrians, who traversed the province with fi^ 
and sword. Bologna held out for eight days wi^** 
gallantry and perseverance, but in vain ; for the troops 
of her loving Father beat down even her determina'''^ 
tion — of her most Holy Fath er, Pius IX., who laboure(^^ 
in love for her as for all the cities of Italy ! Thc^ 
Croats, at the call of the Pope, entered Eomagna, 
massacring his beloved children at his own com- 
mand. The invader received his orders direct from 
the Camarilla at Gaeta: — First, to dismiss the national 
guard, (originally established by the free consent 
of the Pope,) which had done so much honour to 
the country; secondly, to prevent more than two 
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or three persons walkmg together in the streets; 
tbirdly, by ten at night all the inhabitants were to 
return to their houses, when the doors and windows 
were to be closed — (in the case of priests and phy- 
sicians this role might be relaxed) ; and fourthly, the 
liberty of the press was withdrawn. All who trans- 
gressed these paternal orders were at once to be 
shot generous Bologna! the exile sends thee 
his salutation in sign of gratitude for those great 
sacrifices thou hast made and still hast to make! 
But, Italy ! how sublime and glorious might thy 
*^^^on have been ! But thou hast failed to com- 
prehend it Had Popery and her principles been 
utterly destroyed, with her despotisms had disap- 
peared; but in seeking to exercise moderation — 
^irich none of her enemies ever displayed towards 
^^y, excepting when they feared her — she has 
^^owed the hydra-headed monster to resume her 
^^lone. Thou, from a mistaken sense of religion, 
^^^uldst respect and preserve the pretended Head 
"^ the Church, maintaining the tyrant and his 
-i^Tanny ! Now, what remains to thee ? Trust in 
*^e Lord alone, and He will assuredly save thee, if 
^^^th one generous eflfort thou arousest thyself from 
^y religious lethargy, and, grasping the pure gospel, 
^^^e oflf for ever the religion of the Popes. With- 
^^Xit this eflfort, my dear Italian brethren, you must 
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weep for long years under oppression, and we eat 
the bitter bread of exUe. 

The French commenced the breach, and took 
such a position that all attempts to dislodge them 
proved ineffectual Colonel Manara, and the othe^ 
brave defenders of Rome, already regarded her i^ 
as certain; but stiU, with marvellous constaacy* 
resisted the besiegers. With unflinching gallantry* 
aU the youths who had taken up arms in defence ^ 
their country stood firmly to their standards, a£*^ 
the death of every hope, without regard to th^ 
peculiar opinions. No complaints arose from aioi^ 
their ranks; they endured indescribable fatiga^s^^ 
suffered, and died, for honour and Italy. 

On the 24}th, the assault was repeated against th^ 
dismantled walls on the side of San Pancrazio mor^ 
furiously than ever. No other bulwark was left but 
the breasts of the gallant defenders, many of whom 
daily fell, without abating the resolution of the 
survivors. The wounded who could walk left the 
hospital to line the walls. The night of St Peter, 
29th June, was wet and stormy, and the roar of the 
artillery was confused with that of the elements. 
The French entered Rome that night. Garibaldi, 
with sword in hand, ran everywhere, encouraging the 
people both by voice and example ; and a sanguinary 
conflict, in the gate of San Pancrazio, ensued, in 
which more than five hundred Italians fell ; while on 
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^*^^ Other points of attack the number of killed and 
^^^mded was still greater. Colonel Manara, whose 
Memory is consecrated in contemporary history for 
^^tiire ages, breathed forth his great soul under the 
^ord of the enemy. The officers' swords were 
*>roken or lost, but they fought on with the fire-arms 
of the soldiers who had fallen. Many of the artil- 
lery died attached to the guns which they refused to 
abandon. Reader, unite with me in grateful recol- 
lection of those who fell for Italy on that day ! 
Here there existed neither party questions nor party 
spirit ; the soil of Italy was trampled down by the 
stranger, and those who fell died in her defence. 
Peace and honour to their ashes ! 

In the assembly, ideas and projects the most 
desperate were proposed; but the members remained 
silent, and uncertain what part to take. Garibaldi, 
covered with blood and sweat, entered the assembly, 
and, like an honest man as he is, declared that the 
enemy had already crossed the Tiber, and that 
further resistance was useless. On which the assem- 
bly decreed as follows — " In the name of God and 
the people, the Costituente Assembly of Rome ceases 
her defence, which has become vain, but maintains 
her post." Garibaldi collected his soldiers in the 
Place San Giovanni, and proposed to quit Rome, 
to join the Venetians who stiU held out, and fight 
for his country to the last breath; adding, "My 
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children, I leave Eome; let him who will follow 
follow me ; *' and at once five thousand men i^ 
sponded to the appeal, and prepared to encounter 
new perils or achieve new glories. 

The municipality, to whom was intrusted the 
heavy charge of treating with the French general 
on his entry, proposed as conditions that the French 
should not destroy the liberties of Rome, but leave 
the military service to be divided between the Frendi 
and Romans ; the maintenance of the civic guani 
and of the state affairs to be confided to the Romans 
themselves. The French general rejected haughtilj 
the proposal of the municipality, and the autho 
rities made no further effort in favour of th( 
wretched city, but left the conqueror to exercis< 
his right over her at his own caprice, and giv< 
such orders as best suited him, which certainly 
were not the most agreeable to the Italian heart. 

A new triumvirate was elected by the assemblj 
to meet these diflScult circumstances ; but thei 
power lasted so short a time that only one act wai 
carried into effect — that of sending Prince Canin( 
to England and America, as ambassador from th< 
Roman republic, to protest against the invasion o: 
the French. 

On the 3d of July, when the conquerors entered, t 
threatening murmur was heard throughout the city 
The windows of the houses, as they passed, were 
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^^osed, and from time to time the citizens burst into 

^lies of acorn. The troops advanced grave and 

silent, more with an air of suspicion than of triumph, 

'^ if more alive to their infamy than the joy of their 

shameful victory. Suddenly burst forth a desperate 

skout of '* Long live the Eepublic !" on the part of 

^^ people, mingled with execrations against the 

•Pope and Oudinot^ and exclamations of contempt 

^^gainst the soldiers. Tricoloured banners were 

'^^ised under the impetus of maddened passion; but 

^hen the French received orders to use their arms, 

•'^G people became silent. Some insolent priests, 

^ho rejoiced on the entry of the French, threw their 

^^t% into the air, crying, " Long live the French 

*^y;^ but the people did not allow them to shout 

^ Second time, before sacrificing them as victims to 

^•Qeir fuiy, and the French soldiers saw and passed 

^^ These are the victims on whose account Mont- 

^embert & Co., the partisans of the Pope, even to 

the present day, condemn the Eoman Eepublic, as 

having caused the murder of so many priests and 

friars, while those who fell were the victims of their 

own imprudence, in shewing themselves renegades 

to their country, and insulting the people at this 

moment of excitement. Eome fell, and her fall gave 

to the world a double disappointment, revealing in 

her ruin the character of that nation which had 

added to her history a page of indelible infamy. 
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From Brennus down to Oudinot, the French gover^" 
ment has never changed her conduct towards Italy* 
France has been judged ; so many innocent victimfl^ 
so much bloodshed, have cried, and shall for ever 
cry, for vengeance before the throne of (Jod, that 
the divine vengeance shall sooner or later be ful- 
filled against her. The other disappointment which 
arose on the fall of Rome, is in the judgment of the 
world in regard to the Papacy. 

The Bomans have a vulgar saying, bom of expe- 
rience, viz., that a man, however good and wise he 
may be, has scarcely mounted the Papal throne till 
he becomes quite another man. 

The Romans have never known the reason for this 
change, and have always attributed it to the bad coun- 
sels of the ministry — a false reasoning which does not 
explain why, in so many centuries of Papal domi- 
nion, a good minister has never arisen. The true 
reason is, that the terrible curse of God rests upon 
the Pope — a curse the weight of which falls heavily 
upon those who adore him, according to 2 Thess. 
ii. 11, 12. 

Pius IX., on 28th April 184^8, sent an allocu- 
tion, explaining that he was the Father of the Chris- 
tian world, and would not permit a war against the 
Austrians, because the Bible forbade the shedding 
of Christian blood; but this reason was not valid for 
Rome, for after having thrown her into anarchy, to 
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^^ite a reaction in his own favour, and encouraging 
^^ brigands in the Eomish states, he prostituted 
^^inself to France, Austria, and the Bourbon of 
Naples, and sent four armies against his beloved 
Home, which only proves that the Pope has two gos- 
pels for his own use. When the question is of throw- 
log a chain on the necks of men, he misinterprets 
die gospel of Christ into a law of oppression ; and 
when he treats of the liberty of a people, creates a 
new one suitable to the circumstances. 

As soon as Oudinot had entered the city, he sent 
the keys to Gaeta. With what sensations must not 
Mastai have received these keys ? A Pope is said 
to have two characters — ^as a temporal sovereign, and 
as Pope. , I pictured Mastai in the act of receiving 
the keys — as King, rushing with avidity upon the 
prey, not repelled by the Roman blood in which the 
keys were steeped, but plunging to the bottom of the 
cup, grasps them, and hugs them with rapture ! 
As Pope, with hypocritical compunction, feigning to 
abhor blood, he raised his eyes to heaven and said, 
" My Grod, they have willed it ; the sin is not mine, 
I have only vindicated Thy Church.'' Mastai, how- 
ever, could not but feel remorse in his own heart, 
for he knew well that the guilt of all that blood 
rested on him ; he knew the just and terrible impre- 
cations which rose from so many desolate mothers on 
his account — from so many widows, who presented 
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before the throne of God the blood of their Inu 
bands, fathers, and sons, shed for the holy cans 
of liberty. He recognised in himself the cause a 
the war, the foreign invasion, and the misery inU: 
which the Peninsula was plunged. Mastai knei^ 
himself to be perjured, when, in violation of Ms 
oath, he gave a simulated constitution, which he 
swore to uphold; and that oath also he had now 
broken. 

In the character of King, Mastai is oppressed with 
remorse — the man becomes Pope, and his remorse 
ceases ; as King, he is able to dictate new and 
more vigorous laws, while he largely recompenses 
the oppressors — as Pope, he blesses France, Aus- 
tria, Spain, and the Bourbon, to all imparts indul- 
gences, and promises Paradise as a reward for so 
many murders. 

The fall of Eome revealed Mastai in his true 
colours to the eyes of Europe, by tearing from his 
face the mask of hypocrisy, worn so skilfully, that, 
up to this period, his defenders had considered him 
as misled by the Cardinals and Diplomatists. But 
now, the siege of his capital by a foreign power, 
summoned by himself, shewed him as the prime 
mover, and indeed inventor, in the treasons praddsed 
against Italy. The prestige in his favour vanished, 
and he was recognised as the universal tyrant in all 
things, civil or religious, and a worthy successor 
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rf Adrian IV., who, however, was no Italian ! 
On becoming Pope, Mastai gave the first impulse to 
4e Italian movement ; he, with his own hands, 
^ the mine, which might have been undiscovered 
^or many years, when the plans of the patriots, 
being matured, and they themselves organised, the 
explosion would have taken place, .with great and 
beneficial results for the country, and less danger 
than the pretended friendship of Mastai led the 
gallant projectors of the scheme to encounter; and 
thus he rendered abortive the brightest hopes that 
Iiave yet dawned on Italy. As Pope, he sought the 
friendshq) of the liberals, only to betray and sacri- 
fice them, while he was prostituting his power to 
all tyrants to esilist their aid against his people for 
the oppression and destruction of Eome ; and at his 
call four nations stood in arms on Italian soil They 
came, not to restore him by force of arms to his city, 
but to suppress the just cry of the people for the 
liberty he had himself taught them to regard, not 
only as a rights but as within their reach. The 
strangers were not in Italy to re-conduct him to Eome ; 
for he had left Eome voluntarily, when no danger 
threatened him, and was free to return and exercise 
his episcopal rights, which had never been denied 
or even disputed. Freely he had departed, and freely 
could return ; and yet all the despots of Europe took 
up arms in his favour in the name of religion, as if 
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only they recognised religion, and she was utterly 
opposed to civil liberty. 

My dear brothers in exile, we may draw a salutaiy 
inference from our misfortunes : let us be persuaded 
that oppression and persecution are necessary to the 
religion of the Popes, and that our cause is adjourned, 
but not lost ; for if we Italians have lost the divine 
faith in the Man-God, which constitutes the essence 
of the religion of the gospel, to the Popes belongs the 
responsibility — they whose deeds have perverted the 
religion of the gospel to their own profit. If in Italy 
no longer exists the sublime religion of Christ, which 
renders men blessed in this life, it is the work of 
the Popes ; they have robbed us of our nationality, 
and made us irreligious. But let us study the gospel, 
wherein the true code of liberty is to be found, and 
endeavour to restore to our country the truth of the 
Bible in its purity, and the decrepit Papacy shall 
fall, and the world be free, and free for ever. 

On the entry of the French, they issued regulations 
such as are usual on gaining a city, but less severe 
than the Austrians declared in the provinces. The 
constitutionalists drew into the background, and 
Oudinot was surrounded by priests and friars, and 
men of other classes, who sought, by the most en- 
venomed calumnies against his late opponents, to 
flatter the General and his country; some came as 
spies, having taken the pay of the republic, and 
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Oudinot received them with delight. No assemblages 
in the streets were permitted, and at an early hour 
in the evening the inhabitants were obliged to shut 
themselves up in their houses. In the evenings 
troops of soldiers, infantry and cavalry, patrolled the 
streets in great numbers, but no business or amuse- 
ment brought out the Eomans. 

To keep the people as much as possible in the 
dark, the printing-presses were abolished; priests 
and friars were busy and meddlesome as usual In 
the streets the French officers received only scornful 
looks from the citizens, and on entering the coffee- 
rooms or theatres, found them deserted at once by 
the natives who might be present, without any salu- 
tation or sign of greeting. Not even the Eomans 
who avowed themselves in private as partisans of 
the Pope, dared in public acknowledge the French, 
from the fear of rousing popular fury. The French 
dared not resent the insulting expressions constantly 
used to them by the citizens, conscience adding 
stings to the reproaches cast on them, by reminding 
them of their infamous treachery in besieging and 
entering Bome in the name of a republic. 

The return of the Pope's vicar. Cardinal Patrizi, 
was announced in Eome by two acts. The first con- 
sisted in the issue of an edict, commanding the people 
to assemble in the church of St Peter's, in order to 
unite with the French army in singing the *'TeDeum," 
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in public tiuiiikagbiiigtziGad&r icalixiDgflttFofi 
to power! A Pape^ stained mt& Uood, tiod am 
die stiJL palpitating boffies al Ms aabjeet% and ftca 
iwvttBd ti h^ paroitis^ ppo tinpTsi . and sstssL and do* 
trothed of the sisan, to Join Ubl in ^i^fffg theif 
aaa asar na tQ tread thesjL into tikt taotkf in liUIl ' ^il^ 
to die ciiiirdL to thank die CSod ci peace, in itboB^ 
blasphiQiied name die maasacre liad been peip0^ 
tEa&edl "Ram TnanTtnig to die Diiiiie Majesty wer^ 
diese ptayss: 

like tibe prayer of the first fratzicidi^ Gain, an^ 
of Jvks in hia treason, sock piayezs aie crimes ixM- 
him who oS&rs them. 

On die 15th of July, the F^qMd aims were leplacel 
in the f ozmia positions throoghont Borne; nnder a 
sahite bfmk the casde of St Angela 

^th the assistance of the Cardinal-yicar and die 
French General, the parish priests had prepared die 
rabble to appland the restoration, by bribes admi- 
nistered in the form of alms at dieir honsea The 
General and his troops, with the Papal standard dis- 
played, proceeded to the Vatican. In some quarters 
of the city they were assailed by hisses and cries; in 
others, coldness and silent contempt marked their 
progress. When they had reached the middle of 
the suburb conducting to the Vatican, faint ap- 
plauses began to be uttered, and flowers were thrown 
over the generala But who applauded? What 
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faiendly hands strove to offer flowers to Qeneral 
Oudinot? None other than about three hundred of 
the most debased portion of the inhabitants could be 
found sufficiently degraded to offer this ovation to 
the modem Brennus ! A solemn mass was cele- 
brated in St Peter's, in honour of General Oudinot 
•nd his staff, and after this the canons of the 
Church gave them a solenm banquet, and speeches 
Worthy of Vandalic orgies were pronounced, insult- 
^ the fallen Bomans, and exulting with execrable 
harbarity over enemies who were silent in the tomb, 
and had been already judged of God, whose judg- 
ment was surely mild for those who fell for their 
country's freedom, religious as well as civiL The 
guests were all either priests or Frenchmen. The 
priests were of the most distinguished rank in that 
deceitful Church, who had assembled in the name 
of the pretended Vicar of Christ : the other guests 
were of that nation which claims for itself the dis- 
tinction of the most civilised people in the world. 

To exhibit clearly to my reader the vindictive 
ferocity of the Pope and his adherents, I must write 
that, on the 24th of July, solemn obsequies were 
performed for the French who had fallen, by the 
priests of Eome, but none were celebrated for the 
Boman dead! Eenegade Italian priests were found 
capable of thus insulting the mothers, wives, and 
families of those who had fallen in resisting a foreign 
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foe. The Papal policy offered an insult yet 
gross, when the Pope decreed that «J1 who came 
the cemeteries or churches, to ireep over the graTi 
of members of their jamilies who had fallen in li 
defence of the city, should be hindered from scatty 
ing flowers on the tombs, and compelled to retii 
And the Romaua, witnessing such acts of detestaU 
and idle vengeance, boiled with rage, and suppresfl^ 
within their indignant breasts treasures of wi'at 
which ^laJH bring forth fruit when the time shall 
ripa 

On the 21 st of July, the Papal standard was di 
played in Civita Yecchia, at ten in the morning, 
the sound of cannon ; and the flags of France 
the Pope were carried about the streets in triunr 
A malefactor, who had passed twenty years in 
galleys, bore the Papal banner His name 
Santarelli. Another convict, also released from 
galleys, carried the tricoloured iUg of France! 
was called Segreti ; and those two men were 
directors of the festival on the restoration of 
Holy Father. The applauding train consisted 
thirty-two individuals of the same character as 
iDustrious leaders. The citizens looked on i 
smiles of contempt at so noble an inaugurati 
At eight in the evening, the bust of Pius IX. 
paraded by the same criminals, attended by f< 
ragged boys carrying torches ; and forty-six equ« 
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respectable youths were bribed to surround the 
cavalcade with shouts of joy and evivas for the 
Pope 1 One of the French officers asked who that 
ruflSan could be who carried the bust, and on being 
told, exclaimed, "Voila le Pape, qui a retrouv^ 
son sidge apostolique !" Truth is a fine, impressive 
even when coming from the mouth of an 
I leave the reader to draw his own in- 
feenoes, and come to a decision for himself from 
*kese facts, and now close the narrative of the siege 
of Borne by the traitorous French, and all the con- 
sjHracies in favour of that abhorred deed. 

I must now withdraw attention from public 
calamities, and return to my personal griefs and 
lustoiy. The reader wiU kindly forgive my some- 
what lengthened detail of public events ; but as I 
was an actor in them, he could not comprehend my 
position or after career without this summary notice 
of matters demanding the hand of a careful his- 
torian. Many volumes have already been written 
and published on these events ; but the reader wiU 
not object to receive the account of an eye-witness 
of the memorable acts, recorded as a preliminary to 
the following chapters, containing my individual 
stoiy since my departure from Eome. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

To all the patriots the fall of Borne was disastrous, 
but to me it brought ruin, blighting every prospect 
in life. Most of my young companions in arms 
had still hope for the future, which supported them 
under present reverses, fallacious as it might prove. 
Some were by profession soldiers. Two years of 
war and continual fighting had trained many others 
into soldiers, who had only at first taken up arms 
for liberty. Young, ardent, and adventurous, they 
had still a career open to them, and mitigated their 
grief for the overthrow of the Italian cause by pic- 
turing to themselves a new and happy life, full of 
brilliant promise for their country and them, which 
the vivacity of youth led them to regard as already 
in possession. Some among them possessed abun- 
dant fortunes, and all, in fine, could look forward to 
life with at least calm hope. They were not priest's, 
subject to the restraints and prejudices of that ex- 
ceptional class. Only a few of them were suffi- 
ciently matured in mind to dwell deeply on prob- 
able evils, or had fanuly ties. But I was a priest 
How then was I to commence my career of exile? 
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Covli I wander through the world as a priest ? or 
iad I any remaining convictions stamping me asi a 
^^an Catholic ? And if I could still exercise my 
office, who would receive as a priest a man who- had 
fought against the Pope? Reflection was useless. 
^^^lUle I had no Roman Catholic belief or conviction^ 
I knew not what other belief or conviction I pos- 
sessed — only they were not according to Rome. I 
^^ Ignorant of the great work of justification 
^'^ought by Jesus Christ, and recognised God the 
father alone. This is the direct consequence of 
Qie teaching of the Roman Church, that her 
followers acquire only the doctrines and laws of 
men — ^the divine law, in its purity, being carefully 
kept from their knowledge. Besides, I must repeat, 
that nothing exercises so strong a sway over a man's 
character as the habits of sacerdotal life. The ideas 
and usages of his life, so f uU of decorum, and the 
Continual respect from those around him which he 
receives, because his character and office inspire 
either fear or trust, are calculated to make him 
exaggerate his own claims ; while his social position, 
and, I will even add, the artifices and cunning which 
become natural to the priests of Rome, impart a 
peculiarity to his whole character, isolating him in 
a certain manner from his fellow-men, and set him 
in an exceptional position in society. And if we 
conidder, besides, that the habits of a class, full of 
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advantages to him, however great its inherent faults 
may be, form a stroug tie in a man's mind, which. 
grows into attachment, rendering him very nnvrilUn^l 
to be persuaded that he must renounce it, evenf 
though he may have lost faith in the doctrinea in- 
culcated 

These sentiments and refiections weighed on my , 
mind, and kept me in great disquiet for some days ; j 
not that I was uncertain aa to the course to be 
taken — upon the subject of remaining a priest my 
mind was made up — a Romiah priest I could never ■ 
more be ; not that I still hesitated whether to stay ' 
or go, for as a pnest my stay was impossible, 
since, to free discourse and writing, the open fact of 
having borne arms against the Pope was now added I 
My anxieties regarded my future plans and destina- 
tion ; and so great was my hesitation, that I re- 
mained in Home for several days after the entry of I 
the French, It is only fair to state that the French | 
made no arrests on entering the city, and even pub- 
liahed a sort of amnesty, Not wishing to act the 
part of the Pope's poliee^ they left him to revenge 
himself on his return. But as General Oudinot had | 
excluded the priests from the benefits of his decree, 
by saying no one, whether civil or militaiy, was to 
be molested, but that each might arrange his famUy 
and private affairs, and then take whatever road | 
suited him, priests were left exijosed to the anger 
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^i tlie prelates : upon them he let loode the blood- 
hounds of the Pope, to satisfy their venomous spite 
at tiieir pleasure, as if the victims were not men, 
*nd as jMiests were unworthy of compassion, 
they might be, but had no claim to 
or mercy, — as though in a priest love 
*o his country constituted a crime, which becalne 
%ond naming when he had fought for her. And 
^ odious exclusion was demanded by the Pope's 
^^oy, and conceded by a Frenchman, a general, 
*^d a republican ! My position was thus extremely 
^tical; though as a soldier I enjoyed a right to 
P^tection, still, as a priest I lay open to condign 
PUiushment My case was a doubtful one; but 
"^Ting nothing to rely upon, I could gain no benefit 
^^^om the doubt, and I found myself compelled to 
^^de on seeking safety in flight 

Every day saw numerous arrests of priests who 
\rcre known to be inimical to the Pope. We were 
inspected of disloyalty; therefore I lived in con- 
tinual expectation of arrest, when my destination 
must have been to the dungeons of the Holy Office, 
already restored^ and ready to inflict on me, as a 
recusant priest, cruelties not inferior to those prac- 
tised in the ages of torture, ending in imtimely 
death or life-long imprisonment. These reasons 
made me resolve to leave Home at length, painful 
as breaking all the ties of my life appeared. In 
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prepatation for my departure I bad changed m; 
abode^ and sought a more secui^e hidiixg-plac^s^j 
where I might he concealed till my preparatioiL.^B 
were completed ; and most f ortimate was it for m^^ 
that I had removed, as the Papal police visited ih 
house I had left several times in search of me afte 
my departxire, and even offered a reward to indm 
the landlord to betray my present retreat 

The difficulty of procuring a passport detained 
me for some days in my new refuge ; and finding 
the hunt for the priests become more keen, I saw 
no chance of safety but in seeMng the protection of 
the English Consul I accordingly proceeded to hia 
house, and remained during two days, an^anging my 
aifaixs as well as I could. On the third day the 
Consul gave me an English passport, and I prepared 
to set out There was no restraint on our move- 
ments during the day. I had gone about the streets 
unharmed; but at night the arrests were sure to 
take place, as if the myrmidons of the Pope, like 
the wild beasts of the forest, waited for darkness to 
cover their bloody work of sacrificing their innocent 
victims to their natural ferocity. The triumvirate, 
and others who had signalised themselves in the 
defence of Rome^ as well as a great crowd of the 
inhabitants, withdrew from Home. People of all ■ 
grades hurried on boai^d the vessels — nobles, magis- 
trates, and priests, with amass of people, young and 
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^^d, women and soldiers, abandoned the wretched 

^^y, unable to sustain the sight of the abhorred 

^liqueror. I had prepared three hundred scudi in 

P^I>er money, — a very small sum in itself, but suflS- 

ci^nt to enable me to face the first diflSculties of 

^^ile, and I trusted Providence for the future. 

^"^t soon I found myself robbed of all earthly 

'^^ources, and thrown on the visible care of Pro- 

^^^ence; for on going to change the paper into 

^^^ins, while in the street, I suddenly found, to my 

St^^t surprise and distress, that my pocket-book 

^^^ gone. How it had disappeared I know not, 

^*^d can never know. In the pre-occupation of my 

^^.culties perhaps I had neglected to guard against 

^tle thieves who might be in the streets, and so the 

'*^tile fund prepared for my flight had fallen a prey 

^^^ some clever scoundrel, or the book might have 

^^Jlen without my perceiving it. It was quite 

Enough for me that it was gona My heart failed 

^:ne, and it seemed as if all courage deserted me. 

^ was strongly tempted to remain imder the claws 

^f the Papacy. But despair did not long confuse 

toy mind, for on lifting my eyes to God, with a 

l)rief but fervent prayer, He restored my courage 

and presence of mind. 

I possessed a good wardrobe, the sale of which, I 
hoped, might supply the sum necessary for my 
journey, if I could only negotiate with a Jew; 
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though considering how poorly an Israelite pftp,^ 
iny anticipations were not bigL But a Hebrew- 
was found, who hardly gave me enough for my 
expenses to Malta, for all my eflfects. I had long 
made up my mind as to my destination. 

Behold me thug reduced to the same position with 
hundreds of other exiles, who, penniless and without 
protection, are obliged to throw themselves on a 
strange world, far from home, where they cannot 
make themselves understood, and with no trade to 
enable them to procure the first necessaries of life 
Happy he who in these circumstances has one! 
"Without a profession to support me, I had still one 
imfailing comfort in my firm reliance on God : what- 
ever might have been my uncertainties on dogmatii 
points, arising from the prejudices of my education, 
my faith in His divine power never wavered ; and 
what ti-easures of comfort did I not draw from that 
source, when the sublime words of the Fsalmisi 
recurred to my mind, in Psalm cxxvi. 5 — " They 
that sow in tears shall reap in joy;" and those 
of Psalm civ. 27 — '' These wait all upon thee, that 
thou mayeat give them their meat in due 
son,'' Never before had I sought divine consola- 
tions as I had done in this moment of desperatiom 
and my soul was strengthened to meet any trials 
to which God might be pleased to subject me. 
trusted Him, and my faith did not prove deluslvi 
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^ have passed through many anxieties and vieissi- 

^des, and have had always occasion to recognise 

^G supporting hand of Providence, which has be- 

^^ed on me the necessaries of life, never leaving 

^^ to know hunger. 

I bowed before the inscrutable wisdom and mercy 
^' God, and saw in my position His immediate 
^^A A mysterious agent had been permitted to 
^^prive me of means of safety, that I might commit 
'^^self to God alone ; and from Him only I looked 
^^^ comfort and help. I hoped, and nothing failed 
^e. Before embarking for Malta, at Civita Vecchia, 
^ Wrote to my family, bidding them send money to 
^eet me at Malta. I relied on their attending to my 
^^uest, as I had often formerly made the same ap- 
{dication, and had no reason to doubt the arrival of 
the money, if the letter reached my home. For 
greater security, I despatched it by a private hand, 
^e vicinity of Malta to Italy had decided me to 
^tire thither. Where else, indeed, could I go? 
Not to France, after my recent experience of the 
!{*rencb. Two reasons prevented my turning my 
steps to Piedmont — one, that I felt no great' confi- 
dience in the stability of the constitution in Pied- 
mont, after the triumphant reaction which had taken 
place in other States ; and besides, emigrants from 
eveiy quarter of Italy .flocked thither in such num- 
bers, that It was impossible for all to find occupation 
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ami ioppoiT; : ami as a pniFRrtv ami jeir bo longer 
prieac dieie wa» &r me not tibfr 3]%6^tesit proqpecfcc==:^^ 
empIoynumiL Knijanii seesasi mj cnlf hsveo, 
tiie JDomey nhirfier was too espeaeam to be 
takEn in ^niiL ilesdintQe aremmttain eea. Besides^ m^^^^ 
igjioEsnce of die lon^icigie of tihe- wwmfciy, and wu^^^ 
of any connEsibn!} or acqicsnxtaaees tbcare; put an^^^ 
Iiope of TniifrrfctiTrfng mjself HI fiagjud oot of th^^^^ 
question. Thus m ^Lil£a I re&d en the protectioc:::^^ 
of yjigffA hiw, and hopei to Sai tihe dimate of m^^0 
own coTzntiT, and leasonablj easoogh csqpected to finc^^ 
enpIoTnient in an island in wMdi Italian is qwke 
On board the same sMp theie ware many exiles; i 
ready to commence the laborious and uncertain life^^ 
of exile. We said adieu to our beloved coimti7.^i^ 
As the Tessd mthdiew from the shore, what sofTer — ■ 
iDg did I endure I I gazed on the shore, and conl£- 
not withdraw my eyes ; thousands of tender recolleo-- 
tions crowded on me, filling my mind with painfnL 
thoughts— of my native land, and all the lovely and 
engaging scenes in which my childhood had passed 
— of home, my beloved parents, brothers and sisters, 
and a few friends, dear to me as my own family, all 
of whom for two years I had not seen, and whom I 
might never now behold again ! 

I thought of my clerical occupations, and my heart 
seemed to turn with earnest longing towards them; 
of all my friends, whose kindly faces might never 
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in rejoice my heart; of tlie gmiling skies, about to 

.tl^^ppear from my sight. Eome aud her past great- 

l^^^s, manifested to our day in her stupendous monu- 

^^Hts, rose before my mind, contrasted with her 

reseat degradation nnder the rule of the Priest- 

^^g. My thoughts dwelt on the bright hopes of 

^b^rty that had dawned on her — on the glory she had 

E^on in the struggle for freedom, not less exalted 
than that of ancient Rome — on the combats, the 
brave men whose blood had been freely given, the 
precious lives lost in fighting for their comitry — on 
the treasons committed against her, and her fall — on 
the restoration of the Pope, and his cruel tyranny, 
about to be renewed with tenfold ferocity on his 
return ; — as all these thoughts rushed through my 
mind, while gazing on the receding shores of Italy^ 
my heai't seemed crushed with grief, and I wept. 

On rousing myself from my reverie, I found we 
were on the open sea; and I began to think of the 
fnturCj and lay plans for my proceedings, recom- 
mending myseK to God, that He might bestow 
courage and strength on me j and the ship went on 
its way* Perhaps the reader pictures to himself my 
fellow-exiles as plunged in silent reflection — that they 
wandered about the deck prc-occupied with melan- 
choly thoughts, that the few words uttered were full 
of sadness, and that their miads were swallowed up 
in the doom which had sealed the fate of their 
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country, so tbat no smile broke the gloom of 
ciiiintt?Tiaiici^s, and the idea of a wandeiing, imi 
life, to be U^Usomely spent under & distant sky^ ^^ 
rounded by strangers to their language and thought^ 
must jjresent itself iinder the gloomiest aspect, sna 
overwhelm them. But no ; woe to the man ^^ 
after a reverse does not find new hopes airak^ 
within liiin ; and in my companions, strong healti^ 
and a natural elasticity of character in some^ *^ 
ardour and enterprise excited by cli'Ctun stances to 
strong resolution, kept up the spirits of all Hctpe, 
the only consoler of human misery, came to the aid 
of the present, by painting the future in rosy hues; 
ala&l too often deceitfully* Misled by her, they did 
not fiee that the cause of Italy was lost, or fore- 
see in their life of exile a desolating succession oi 
calamities. They never thought tliat all prospect of ■ 
a happier future was shut out from Uiem. We mustB 
consider in excuse, that the love of oouBtry, though 
a moral affection, Is of general, not individual cha- 
racter ; so that if unfortiinate reverses defeat the 
brightest hopes of patriots in some noble struggle^ 
still the calamity, great as it must be;, does not 
paralyse the faculties, as does a personal giief in 
which the heart is engaged from individual senti- 
ment In the case of the patriot, his understand- 
ing, his principles, axe the exciting causes of action 
rather than bis heart. So that failure does notj 
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^t«b human sensibility on the side of affection, 
^tit causes only a slight and partial depression ; 
^d thus among youthful exiles for political causes, 
^e seldom or never see the same sorrow displayed 
^ for the solemn losses which wound the heart 
And our society offered no exception to this rule ; 
being talkative, if not gay, yet full of confidence ; 
they held long political discussions, as if the arena 
of politics had been a habitual scene to them ; 
tiie conversation was varied, full of unreflecting 
good humour, but noisy and lively, as if the past 
brought no sad pictures to memory, and they had 
abut out the desolate and imcertain future from their 
minds ; — and the vessel went on its way always. 

I alone took no part in the universal cheerfulness, 
not having the same confidence and buoyancy of cha- 
racter as my shipmates. Besides, one tormenting 
thought was continually present to me, What could 
I do? With only a scanty provision of bread and 
cheese and a few copper coins, how could I face the 
ftiture ? If I could only find some honest occupation ! 
My melancholy did not escape the notice of the other 
exiles, many of whom were my friends ; they came 
about me, encouraging me to take heart, and eagerly 
demanding what could be the matter ; but I could 
not exfdain my diJQiculties to any one, and hid my 
secret carefully from their anxiety ; and soon per- 
ceiving that nothing availed to rouse me, they left 
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me to my own thoughts. There was among t-i^ 
Ke^ipolitan named Piscicelli, with whom I had fonxi<?^ 
acquaintance ; he was young, lively, highly educate** 
and rich. Since our emharkation, seeing my distre^^^ 
he had done all in his power to cheer me, by live!/ 
speculations on the future, sayings '' Doubt not oQf 
speedy return to Eome ; we shall only wanderalittl^ 
about the worlds acquire a few languages, observe th^ 
different customs and manners of othei- nations, an J 
so learn many things which travelling alone can 
bring to our knowledge, and may at a future time 
be useful to our country ; and to her wc ahaU b& 
more devoted after our long absence." Many other 
pleasant thoughts he pouxed into my ears, but my 
heart was closed ; the heavy thought dwelling in my 
mind seemed like the solar worm eating into my 
brain, and I only replied in brief words broken 
fiighs. Still he importuned me, and pressed me wii 
questions, till at last I yielded, portly to his urgency, 
but more easily because I felt how great a relief the 
confidence would afford my own mind, consideiing 
his sincere sympathy and friendship ; so I told him 
the story of the lost money, and my destitute con- 
dition. My confidence was met ; for scarcely had be 
heard me out, when his purse was in his hanfl, and 
he was urging me to take as much money as I wanted- 
Moved by his kind liberality, I agreed to accept such 
a sum as might suffice for my expenses until the 
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^oney I expected from my family should amv€L 
^fe reached the harbour of Malta without accident; 
^t^re we e^spected to land at once and commence 
**^r career of exile. But it did not fall out so ; for 
-Malta, though subject to Protestant England, is often 
*^ed by a Popish governor, sent out in mistaken 
**ndeniess to the feelings of the natives, and he who 
^ten held the office was largely endowed with the 
*lUalities of an adherent of Popery, being tyrannical 
1^1 disposition and principle ; so his horror, on hear- 
ing that a party of excommunicated rebels against 
^be Pope were about to land, may be imagined, and 
|iie decided to forbid our landing, No remonstrances 
^t representations could change his purpose. Our 
hfjing furnished with regular passports, many of them 
Englishj made no difference. We proved that none 
^^ us were criminals or adventurers, but only unfor- 
tionate men who had fought for their country, and 
ueen obliged to seek English protection on the fall 
of liberty at home ; but in vain. Many of my com- 
p^uions had letters to respectablcj and even distin- 
^'^shed families in the island, and we all offei^d 
^amntees for good conduct ; but nothing availed 
^ soften his hearty bound with iron, and filled with 
fapietical ferocity. He regarded us as so many 
dtmons in human shape, and believed, tliat in per- 
mitting us to land, he would let loose a band of devils 
era the island. Perhaps he feared that we might 
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alienate from the Sovereign Pontiff a popnlatioix'^ 
peculiarly devoted to him. The Jesuitical argujc 
ments of those about him still further confirmed thK^ 
wretched man against us. Those men were not mereLX 
Jesuits in principles and sympathies, of whom theid" 
are many in Malta, but actual members of the Societurj 
of Loyola, — Jesuits in flesh and blood, who were alX- 
powerful with him. It is well known, that in tli^ 
Revolution of *48, the Jesuits were dismissed ftem 
every part of Italy. A considerable number of them 
had taken refuge in Malta, their hearts burning with 
anger and hatred, and thirsting for vengeanca The 
conclusion of their devilish rule in the Peninsula 
seemed final, and they could not forgive the authors 
of the change which had taken place in public opi- 
nion with regard to them, but went about the world 
speaking evil of the revolutionary principles, and the 
new spirit which had inspired the people to reject 
them altogether. They had vowed a tremendous 
revenge, should occasion ever arise ; the opportunity 
had occurred of wreaking their malice on us, and they 
seized it. Besides the resident Jesuits, almost all 
the rest of the family of Loyola inhabited the island 
at that time ; and those who resided there habitually 
were no less bitter in their feelings than the banished 
Italian brethren, as the Protestant government of 
England was a continual irritation in their eyes. 
The governor loved them all with his whole hearty 
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^^^ almost venerated as gods those whom Italy had 
^^Ued, on account of the insult and contumely 
^^ped upon them, and the saint-like patience with 
^liich they endured them. 

They laboured to inspire the governor with their 
^^lings towards Italians, and especially towards those 
^lo had fought against the Pope, assuring him that 
^Hr dismissal was his most sacred duty, as a band of 
desperadoes who might bring down a malediction on 
the island, already sufficiently infested by impious 
and heretical persons — ^liberals, and avowed enemies 
of the Roman Catholic Church; exciting in him 
dreadful fears of the punishments he might expect 
from the justice of God if he permitted the island to 
be polluted further by venomous serpents, sufficient 
to infect the whole land with pestilence. I did not 
hear their discourse assuredly, but the conduct of 
that Jesuit, the governor, sufficiently proved how he 
had been influenced, for he perverted and misinter- 
preted the sacred laws of constitutional liberty, of 
which he was the representative. While the ques- 
tion of disembarkation remained uncertain, we found 
our vessel the object of attention to crowds on the 
shores and in boats in the harbour, who all kept 
signing the cross, and calling us excommunicated 
wretches. These people must have learned their 
lesson in church and in the confessionals ! Probably 
the governor, as an Irish Boman Catholic, had no 
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hesitation as to the coarse he was to pursue ; at ^ 
events, he leant to the safer side for his own soiil 
(according to his creed,) and to please the Jesoits 
became a tyrant, and refused us permission to lani 
The mistaken policy of the English government ifl 
giving Roman Catholic governors to Malta has never 
worked well; with a few honourable exceptions, they 
have misinterpreted the laws of a liberal constitution 
to please the Jesuits, who, on their side, have largely 
promised indulgences, if the governor only favoured 
the Catholics in all their violent designs, and perse- 
cuted the Protestants, whom they designated as 
heretics. Thus England chose men to serve her 
who proved her worst enemies, and did all in their 
power to disgrace her name. Till England renounces 
her system of yielding to the prejudices of the 
Maltese in sending them a Roman Catholic governor, 
such cases of despotic breach of the laws, and reli- 
gious persecution, must be of iBrequent occurrence. 
Direct injustice has been proved against several 
governors of Malta ; and this is not to be wondered 
at, — ^their faith is in constant enmity to Protestant 
England. However well bom and educated a man 
may be, let him possess the highest advantages, still 
all are lost in his Roman Catholicism, which makes 
him the slave of a system, compelling him to set 
aside the rights of his Protestant neighbours, and 
commit all sorts of injustice and tyranny. 
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Riiding representations fail to move the obstinacy 
^ this Irish bigot, we detennined on proceeding to 
"Athens. The previous bent of our minds made us 
tong to realise the scenes of classic story, which fired 
^ttr imaginations. We had long dwelt on Eoman 
©fatness, and were accustomed to those remains 
^hich, even in decay, testify so strongly to her 
ancient glory, and to the recollections which these 
memorials call forth, though degraded in the priestly 
ages into convents and churches, where now reign 
idleness alone. But in their utmost change, these 
superb monuments still have a sublime language to 
the intelligent, and we believed that we should find 
similar traces of antiquity, in greater abundance, in 
the possession of a people who combined the valour 
of ancient Greece with a nobleness of character 
worthy of those who had reconquered liberty at the 
price of superhuman sacrifices; so that in admiring 
the marvellous works of the ancients, we might 
recognise the perfect harmony existing between the 
glories of the past and present, and claim brother- 
hood with the heroes of old, through the gallant 
descendants who had proved themselves worthy suc- 
cessors of such ancestors. We were to find in the 
modem Greek a faithful image of the ancient, in 
national spirit, magnanimity, dignity, and devotion 
to his country, and did not doubt that we, who by 
every courageous eflfort had tried to win for Kome 
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the freedom they had won for Athens, would be cr-"< 
ceived as brothers by men who had shaken off t^Ifc 
Mohammedan yoke, with a constancy of purpose ILIfe 
our own. We shall quickly see how our expectatio:*^.. 
of hospitality were answered. 

The Greek Consul came on board, to sign oxxJ 
passports, and make the final arrangements for ixs- 
He displayed much courtesy to us all, and was espe- 
cially kind to me. On my explaining that mort^y 
must arrive in Malta for me, he at once oflfered to 
send it to Athens, taking every precaution necessary 
to secure its safe arrival He faithfully kept bis 
word, I must add. We "quitted the harbour of 
Malta with very mixed feelings, and departed to try 
our fortunes on the shores of Greece. 
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CHAPTER XL 
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I 



AVe are aJl apt to form opinions concerning scenes 
We have not visited, especially where historical asso- 
ciation has excited the imagination to dwell upon 
them. Our oivn picture has all the force of truth to 
U3, till we behold the reality unveiled to our living 
eyeSj and find, too often, that it presents a deplorable 
contrast to all our preconceived notions. A man^ 
in this case, cannot fail to be astonished at the cre- 
dulity his ignorance has betrayed him into, as well 
as the new aspect scenes he had fancied familiar 
assume when his travels bring him to the spotw 

No study can impart the same knowledge of the 
character of a country, the people, their manners 
and customs, tliat may be easily and pleasantly ac- 
quired by the traveller. At a distance, for instance, 
people fancy that in Italy nature is always smiling, 
that her skies are serenely azure, while the inhabi* 
touts offer a sad contrast to their benign climate and 
beautiful country, being by no means good or truBt- 
worthy : while, in fact, Italy has regions where the 
laud is sterile as Siberia^ and the climate rivab in 
rigidity the bleak North ; and the character of the 
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inhabitants of Italy equally disproves the prejudic e^- ^ 
judgment of strangers, — being noble, generous, an.-^^ 
frank Foreigners find themselves often undeceive ^^ 
in visiting Italy, by discovering that the lack of tha^*-** 
beauty they had been taught uniformly to expect, i^^^ 
some quarters heightens the charm of the scenery b^^3 
a variety which often affords strong contrasts. S*^ ^ 
acquaintance with the natives destroys the prejudic^^ ^ 
conceived against them, and the traveller returns tc— -^* 
his home to describe Italy as a land less uniformly 
lovely than he expected to see, it may be, but 
stowing a higher character on the inhabitants--^^ 
Many of the English, after living years in thc^^^ 
country, on returning home, leave with regret 
Italian friends, to whom they have become warmly^ 
attached, and who, on their side, cherish the same^ 
recollection of them ; and if to such persons the re — 
membrance of Italy is full of pleasing impressions,^ 
much more do they dwell with pleasure on the peo- 
ple. In the same way I can say, as an Italian ad« 
dressing the English, that when we leave home to 
come to this fortunate island, the shrine of liberty, 
we expect to see a desolate land, pervaded by gloom, 
from the absence of the sun leaving the sky dark, 
and creating a murky atmosphere ; while among the 
inhabitants, cold manners and a total want of cor- 
diality prevail On arriving, to our agreeable sur- 
prise, we find the reverse. For the sun does shine 
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in England, though not very brightly ; the climate 
is not so severe as we imagined ; and the inhabi- 
tants are courteous and friendly, and often very 
amiable. These qualities are not merely the con- 
sequence of a superficial and hypocritical goodness, 
but have their root in the heart of the people, and 
are exhibited in actions. 

Among the many facts corroborative of this which 
I have witnessed, I need only instance the cordial 
and generous welcome bestowed by all Britain, in 
the late month of March, on my unhappy com- 
patriots, who had only been dismissed from the 
prisons of Naples to be banished to America. The 
sympathy shewn them should be recorded, that all 
may learn to honour hospitality, while they hate 
despotism. Devoted love for Italy and her true in- 
terests constituted the crime of all these men, and 
for this they had endured, for long years, imprison- 
ment in the horrible dungeons of the Bourbon, from 
whence they were released only to be sent to a dis- 
tant land, with no means of support. Ye, natives 
of Britain ! have shewn mercy to these unfortunates, 
who came to you weeping, enduring hunger, thirst, 
and nakedness ; for ye have dried their tears, and 
clothed them, refreshing them with food and drink ; 
and thus have shewn, that not only do ye know the 
true religion, but are ready to obey its precepts, and 
so belie the accusation brought against you by the 
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wild beast of Eome. Accept, then, most generc^ ""^^ 
nation ! my warmest blessings for the sympathy a.:*^^ 
hospitality showered on my poor brethren and co:*^3Ci- 
panions in exile. May God pour all His blessin-^^ 
upon you, and countervail any attempts against yo"*^^ 
liberty, civil or religious. Truth demands this t^s-" 
timony at my hands, and my whole story will pro"^^ 
that wherever I have gone, the English have be^^ 
cordial and steady friends. 

I had conceived the most exalted ideas of 
Athenian greatness, expecting to see a city full of 
rich remains, inhabited by heroes, who cherished a-^^ 
as a precious legacy of ancient grandeur; but i^ 
Athens I vainly sought for that which existed txo 
more. I saw no tarace of the magic beauty I h^^ 
dreamed of. There are the streets, I said, trod i^S 
Socrates, Plato, and so many fathers in philosopby^ 
in companionship with the learned and the renowne<i» 
— ^men whose names have descended to us encircl^^ 
with a bright halo of glory. Here dwelt Themi^'' 
tocles, Aristotle, and Miltiades. I breathed the ai^ 
they had breathed. We had sacrificed ourselves t^ 
the same patriotic zeal which had raised them i^ 
the eyes of the world. A sentiment of sublim^ 
reverence pervaded my souL It seemed as if lan^ 
and air, nay, the very buildings of Greece, addressed^ 
me in mystic language. But what did they say to- 
me ? They told of the evanescence of human glo- 
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ries, the mutations of fortune, and the inflexibility 
of time, which brings all things to decay, so absolute 
that no trace can be found where he has pressed his 
last light touch. 

And this is Athens, once queen of the waters, 
and still seeming to hold the sceptre; but where 
are fled all thy marvellous deeds of arms, thy mag- 
nificence and graceful luxury ? Alas ! Athens pre- 
sented to my eyes an impoverished city ; irregular, 
unpaved streets, bordered by mean houses of 
wretched appearance, except the dwelling of the 
king, by courtesy styled the palace, which rises to 
something below mediocrity. 

In vain I thought to see temples triumphing 
over time, for no temples were visibla I looked 
for the miracles of Greek architecture in houses 
and monuments of art, but there were none to see. 
An unutterable sadness struck my heart at the sight 
of the fallen city, once the seat of heroes, now the 
miserable wreck of Turkish barbarity. No consola- 
tion was left me but the hope of finding the inhabi- 
tants restored from their degenerate condition to a 
level with the ancients. The story of the struggle 
for independence had given me a reliance on Greek 
character — ^the Greeks had fought against the ab- 
horred Turk, had sacrificed life and property, all 
they possessed, for liberty; and so I was convinced 
that in each son of the soil I was to behold a hero ; 
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but, aks! this hope proved as iilusOTy as the other. 
In walking through the city, I could not avoid re- 
marking the costnme of the people, wMch displeased 
me much, as a relic of abject slavery which they 
ought long ago to have rejected with disdain ; but, 
instead, it seemed as if, in their personal vanity, 
they derived a sort of consequence from their wide 
and flowing garments, like the peacock when he 
spreads abroad his tail With all their efforts, they 
could not look like heroes— one saw always the 
slaves of Tmkey. It must be owned that some 
traces of the antique beauty still remained, but 
ntarred by an uimiistakeablc air of ignorant pride. 
They seemed to consider that their successful revolu- 
tion bad established for them aji undoubted claim 
to regard themselves as superior to all other nations 
who might have fought, but mfchout success, for 
their country. On meeting, we never received even 
a glance of sympathy and interest j on the contraty, 
their looks expressed, *' How greatly superior must 
we be, who fought and gained, to you who have 
fought and lost ! " and they went their way with an 
air of barbtirous arrogance. Tiiis contemptuous in- 
diflerence towards other nations they have learned 
from their Turkish masters. And yet how elevated 
alK)ve them we felt the Italian nation to be^ as a 
civilised people, instructed in the arts^ literature, and 
philosophy ; and, in truth, the world has seen that 
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^^tions free, cultivated, and civilised, have sym- 
f^^thised in our struggle, and shewn us all the in- 
^^tdue to unfortunate brethren. But the Greeks 
^id not do so — they who had been slaves, and worse 
^an slaves, and but a few years before had seen 
"^laemselves the scorn and puppets of the Turks. 
In our own country we had fought to be delivered 
from despotism, and after many combats, pre- 
ferred exile to submission, but had never known, 
«ven under the rule of a Pope, slavery such as 
Turkey imposed upon Greece. These thoughts 
moved us to compassion, and made us heartily wish 
that with the progress of liberty they might also 
advance in humanity and civilisation ; and I cer- 
tainly hope this may have happened since I left 
them ten years ago. But at that time there 
existed only one miserable school in Athens; no 
system of public instruction was established. The 
following days I visited the ruins of ancient Athens, 
at more leisure than I had bestowed on them on my 
first arrival Although the Turks have destroyed 
the ruins of the ancient city to reconstruct the 
walls of the town, and the modem Greeks, equally 
shameless, have used the time-honoured remains 
of ancient monuments as the materials for their 
wretched dwellings, still there remained much to 
interest the curious traveller. I looked on the 
Areopagus, or Hill of Mars, on which were held the 
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debates of the. first senates of antiquity in iM^^ 
open air, and on the ruins of ancient temples; b"^^* 
with a deeper sympathy I stood on the spot when^^^ 
Demosthenes poured his bursts of passionate el^^^^ 
quence, to rouse Athenian patriotism against tt:^^ 
Macedonians, and entered the cave, cut in the soS-^ 
rock, which tradition records as the prison C^^ 
Socrates. The temples dedicated to Jupiter, t^-^^ 
Olympus, and to Theseus, being still distinguishec^-^ 
I examined them attentively; then I went to th^ 
Acropolis, from whence the ruins of the temple o:^ 
Minerva and the Parthenon may be viewed. M^ 
mind was filled with admiration; and I spent man^ 
days in a leisurely study of these and the otheir 
relics of past greatness still existing. 

But a mightier interest and more important study 
called my attention from Athens and her antiquities; 
and I must now introduce to the reader the subject 
which since that time has been the object of my 
existence. 

Some days after my arrival, Mr King, a mis- 
sionary, paid me a visit at the inn, and with much 
kindness and courtesy entered into conversation; 
and naturally I replied with equal courtesy. I say 
it was natural, not only because I am less reserved 
with strangers than my countrymen in general, but 
also because a man, finding himself alone in a foreign 
land, with no frieuds or prospect of improving his 
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oircumstances, is very ready to form an acquaintance, 
ixi the hope that from new friends new opportunities 
^i^aay arise of assisting him to enter on some career 
txseful to himself. And I was most fortunate in 
€tttracting the notice of so excellent a man as Mr 
King, who sought the acquaintance of a poor exile 
ixi such a manner as turned my thoughts into a new 
olannel, and enabled me to fix them upon objects 
"Worthy the deepest interest. While creating for 
Ixiiuself new trains of thought, though consistent 
"With those which his good heart and Christian cha- 
x^cter had already made familiar to his mind ; while 
Ids genuine recognition of the brotherhood of huma- 
xrity led him willingly to connect himself with an 
xmf ortunate man ; the progress of the acquaintance 
clearly demonstrated the benevolent purpose with 
^which it had been sought. 

On his first visit, after a little preliminary con- 
versation, he began to ask me about Rome. His 
questions were put, not only with the most delicate 
ciiscretion, but were themselves so intelligent, that I 
"became much interested, and readily entered into a 
description of the present condition of Eome, telling 
liim of the miserable state to which the people were 
reduced under the abominable rule of the Priest- 
B^ing, and narrating the deplorable facts of our revo- 
lution, and the atrocious acts of vengeance which 
had from the first restoration of the Papal authority 
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disgraced the government, and left no doubt i 
the fate of the patriots who had not been able ^ 
effect their escape in time. Mr King heard, Tri^ 
great appearance of sympathy and interest, all I to^^ 
him ; and from the tone of his discourse, so full ^^ 
feeling and deep piety, shewed that his anxiety di^ 
not spring from mere curiosity, but a real desire '^ 
know the actual condition and prospects of tho^^ 
who were so unfortunate as to be the toys and slav^^ 
of priestly imposture ; and shewed much distress oX^ 
learning that in Eome, as in all Catholic countriei^^ 
the mass of the population is sunk in excessive 
superstition, or in utter indifference and imbelief^ 
The first class, persuaded by false notions of religion^ 
actually believes that piety consists in superstitious 
practices and blind submission to the will of th© 
priests, and in accepting doctrines the most impioua 
and absurd that can be conceived ; so that to them, 
religion has been transfigured into a tissue of 
childish practices, arising out of dogmas no less 
abominable than extravagant, forming a whole that 
differs in little but name from Paganism, excepting, 
indeed, in the acknowledgment of Jesus Christ. But 
how is He recognised ? Simply as the second person 
in the Trinity ; but not as sent of God to be our 
Saviour and Eedeemer, or as discerning that through 
Him alone our transgressions are cancelled. All 
this I had seen for years, and could exactly describe 
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^^ effects of the soul-destroying doctrine. Of the 

<^lass of nnbelierers he heard with astonishment, that 

^t> seemed as if in their minds the abhorrence of 

Popery had led directly t» abhorrence of Christianity 

itself, as if th^ were one ; and yet, while these men 

^^^<l vowed enmity to the Pope and his system, they 

^^^xe not less ready to reject Protestantism with still 

Sweater decision, as containing less of the Christian 

religion than the Church of Eome preserves, firmly 

Pexsuaded that Protestantism, having arisen from the 

P^xusal of the Scriptures, must therefore be a per- 

^^^rsion of the gospel in itself. So that> according 

^ them, the evils under which we labour do not 

f^^cceed from Popery, but from the gospeL My 

^^cellent friend proved, by clear and earnest argu- 

'^^^nt, how much we mistook in supposing the 

•"^-^►jacy to be the necessary consequence of the 

S'c^jspel, as in reality it had sprung up in direct 

^t>j)osition, — ^that in Holy Writ the Pope was re- 

P^^^^aented as Antichrist, and Rome as the modem 

•*^^.1)ylon, full of all sorts of abominations. And I, 

^^Ixo detested the Pope and denied his doctrines, 

^^^Jntained the argument against Mr Bang with a 

^^^^omath that seemed bom of my detestation of the 

^^e I espoused ; and this from no h3rpocrisy, but 

"^^^xn the sectarian zeal so deeply rooted in the heart 

^^ a Roman Catholic priest, that it becomes a part 

^^ his very being. My obstinacy only seemed to 
p 
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inspire Mr King with fervour ; and from a pi-^^n« 
zeal for my soul, he began to prove that all essen- 
tially Roman Catholic doctrines are in direct ^?P" 
position to the gospel I became warmer in Xiiy 
mistaken arguments, and he strove to enlighten n^® 
with added earnestness when he became aware I h^i 
been a priest. I went on to prove the Roman claiB* 
in favour of the Papacy, viz., antiquity and unbrok^^^ 
descent from the apostles, from historical facts, for- 
getting in my zeal that the histories I quoted weJ^ 
made by or for the Popes. And by this course ot 
argument I found myself proving that which I kne'^ 
to be false, — the infallibility of the Pope and bi^ 
succession from St Peter, and the Roman Cathc^li^ 
Church as the very Church founded by the apostl^^ 
Perhaps the reader may smile or shudder at rx^y 
inconsistency, and yet it is true. A Roman pri^^* 
is quite capable of falling back into such arg'*''"' 
ments, from the habit his thoughts have acquir^^ 
from being trained into falsehood. Mr King, wi"*^ 
Christian patience, answered me, by adducing fac^'*^ 
not only derived from history, but from the BibX^* 
of which till then I knew nothing, commencing t»^ 
argument with the contested arrival of St Peter ^* 
Rome. He said he was willing to take for granted' 
for the sake of argument, that the Church of Rou^^ 
took her rise in apostolic times; but even this do^^ 
not establish her claim to the highest antiquity, be- 
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cause previous to the arrival of the Jewish family 

<>f Cornelius and of St Paul in Rome, Eastern 

Churches already existed. Admitting her claim to 

Mitiqnity could not disprove the corruptions of the 

Chtirch of Eome; is it not possible, on the contrary, 

that she herself may by degrees have departed from 

gospel truth and the spirit of her first institution ? 

^oes not history clearly demonstrate that very many 

"^^gmas taught by Eome were entirely unknown to 

^^ Christians of the first centuries? Were not the 

"^octrines of the worship of the Madonna, and the 

^^^^e of relics, and transubstantiation, introduced 

^ the course of succeeding centuries? And have 

^^t the inventions of purgatory, indulgences, con- 

'^Sfiion, the celibacy of priests, come to be received 

^ established doctrines, by descending, as it were, 

^^^m hand to hand for ages ? Surely the Protestant 

C^wch may claim an equal, if not a more remote 

^^taquity than that of Eome, inasmuch as she takes 

^''^Cfct in the Bible itself, and goes back to the apos- 

*^lic times, when the pure gospel was declared; and 

1^ "Ve listen in our own day to the gospel preached 

^^ purity, as left us by these holy men of old, it 

^^'^Xst bring us salvation, if we receive it with faith. 

^Ocs the Eoniish Church even pretend to deduce 

"^^ doctrines from the Bible? No; for she sets 

J^^r authority above that of Scripture, and no single 

wgina, coming directly from the Papacy, fails in 
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opposition to the Divine Wori Nowhere in tto 
Bible is purgatory mentioned ; and transubstantaar 
tion arose from a mere perversion of words, vbicb 
causes the admission of that doctrine, and infalli- 
bility and confession. "Of what weight against 
these proofs is the much-boasted antiquity of the 
Romish Church f said Mr King. "If the true 
religion of Christ were really one with the Papacy* 
infidels would have reason to curse her; but that 
religion is the strongest enemy of the Pope, as yo^ 
will see conclusively proved when you come to reaA 
the Word of God for yourself." I knew no argumel*^ 
for his refutation. Besides, a sense of my own Ut 
norance of the Bible was forced on me by discemi^ 
how unable I was to judge arguments drawn from. ^ 
The study of the Divine Book is so hindered, p^^" 
verted, or neglected among us, that I could har^^J 
see the extent of my deficiencies. Had I then kno""^^ 
the Word of God, as by His mighty grace I now ^^ 
know it, I had made no questioning, but should hm^^^ 
seen and acknowledged my errors at once. Besid^^ 
I am bound to repeat my confession, that I defend^ 
a cause I knew to be lost, from the inveterate habit 
of priestly life, which teaches a man that he must 
inculcate certain dogmas, though he has already 
rejected them. So great was the shame I expe- 
rienced at the idea of renouncing doctrines I had 
held and taught for years, even while abhorring 
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tliem, that my sectarian zeal seemed insmmomitable, 
wid I could not resist the old habit peculiar to a 
priest of Rome, and continued to fight for all I utterly 
disapproved. Thus, though convicted, I would not 
*Uow myself persuaded, but was true to my resolu- 
tion of supporting my Church against all the evi- 
dence of reason, and even my own inclinations. 
■■^is truly Christian teacher would not leave me to 
'^y blindness, but with nobleness of mind, softened 
"y brotherly love, unveiled to my mind doctrines not 
*^ yet understood, or even suspected by me, without 
^^owing my pertinacity to discourage him. He led 
^e at last to doubt myself and the force of my 
^'^^on, and persuaded me to look at the truth in 
^"^^^jnility of spirit, confiding no longer in myself, 
*^^t in God — revealing to me sublime doctrines, 
^'^iknown before, and corroborating them from the 
"*^il)le which he had with him, and anew urged me 
*^^ tarust no longer in myself but in God, and, above 
^ll, to implore of Him the gift of f aitL It is true 
^ x:eoognised the being of Christ, but not as my 
^^-^our ; for never did I suspect my own deficiencies. 
^'^t soon I began to perceive that salvation could 
^^^t: be wrought out by works, but only by a lively 
^^th in Him who had already saved me. And how 
^<i I seek this sanctifying grace ? By my own reflec- 
^^^ and by trying to force my sentiments into 
•^^idance with my convictions ; by examining my 
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of 



doubts and rea.soning on them, always confiding 
my own strength, I had not yet learned the 
principle, that we can of ourselves do nothing f- 
our own salvation, but that through the merits 
Christ alone are we saved, if we believe in Hirz::^^^^^ 
This threw my mind into great conflict, and I tne-"^ '^ 
not where to turn for a solution of my doubts — whta-^^' 
ther I should trust myself at once to the counsels d^^^ 
this tnie Christian, or rather to the impulses of m^-^^ 
own mind, already filled with doubts. Mr King per"^^^* 
ceived the struggle going on in my mind during thi --*^ 
first conversation, and had recourse to the infallible * 
remedy. Putting the Bible into my hands, he urgec::^^ 
me to read it with prayer and meditation, in a spirii^ -^ 
of humility, and said that there I should find th( 
light I needed. He easily saw that I relied toi 
much on myself, and that my darkness had not sci^^' 
much arisen from indolence of mind, as from th^^^ 
prejudices imbibed in the course of my edncatiout -^** 
and rooted during the exercise of the sacerdotaC -^ 
office^ He urged me to renounce all human 
tences, and to acknowledge my own nothingness b; 
giving myself wholly to Christ, and opened up to me^^^ 
the great doctrine of justification, which is gratui- 
tous towards ns for no merit of our own, but only 
through a firm faith in Ciirist He then asked if I 
really thought I had peifonned meritorious actions? 
My answer was unhesitatingly in the aflirmative. 
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ie replied by proving how impossible it is for a 
^^^ to do anything for himself, having no merit in 
himself ; and he bade me look at all my actions, and 
6e if even those I considered the most disinterested 
•nd pure were free from alloy of base, worldly, or 
^rofane motives, far removed from evangelical purity, 
^or the first time, I impartially searched my con- 
Bience, and saw no purity existing there. It seemed 
tained by the sin of a son of Adam. The deeds on 
'hich I had most relied as meritorious, I now dis- 
avered were involved in the murkiness of a cor- 
ipted humanity. K for love of my country I had 
icrificed myself, within there was always the human 
lotiva If I aided my brethren, it was from a 
lixture of pride and feeling that had no root in the 
ospeL Did I love my brother according to the 
esh — ^was it not a selfish affection ? and if I per- 
)rmed good works, the same veil of worldliness 
ashrouded them. I distinctly perceived that good 
stions, let them appear as pure and simple as 
Dssible, are never uncontaminated. The bandage 
ill from my eyes, and I saw my errors, and recog- 
Lsed myself a sinner. Mr King read me many 
sussages, which proved me to have been dead in 
•espasses and sins, while believing myself far from 
lem — that in the pride of my own imagination I 
ad walked after the world, and had followed the 
rince of the powers of the air (Eph. ii 1, 2). For 
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all the diverse works of the law are under a curse. 
I believed myself, guilty as I was, justified by the 
works of the law, when my own pride alone sub- 
jected me to the powers of the law, in order to gain 
merit through obedience, not considering that no 
man is justified of God by the law (GaL iii.) 

Though my faith was weak and hesitating, unde- 
termined, and not yet living, I had boasted myself 
in my own works, and he asked if I had attained to 
a perfect love in the service of God? Willingly 
would I have replied in the aflSrmative, but waa 
compelled to say No, though my corrupt nature stiU 
urged me to maintain my pride. My excellent 
friend said it was indeed impossible for us to be 
perfect in our own strength. "Then," said I, "we 
must be condemned to eternal punishment, if in our 
own strength we cannot love and serve God." But 
he exclaimed in a voice of thrilling emotion — " No ! 
He exercises mercy. We can do nothing of our- 
selves, and you now see it, though you have grown 
up in the contrary doctrine, and you believe, as you 
have learned and taught, that you possess much 
power in yourself ; but, in truth, God does all for 
us, and we must be brought to own our insufficiency, 
and His unspeakable bounty, which bestows aU on 
us, without any merit in us. Because God so loved 
the world, as to give His only begotten Son, that 
all who believe on Him may be saved (John iii 16) ; 
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and whoever believeth on Him shall be saved," he 
added, with eyes full of deep spiritual compassion. 
** Believe, is all He commands. He does not bid us 
try to save ourselves by our works — such as fasts 
and mortifications of the flesh ; all you can do is 
full of corruption All that is required of you is to 
believe in Christ, that through faith in Him you 
may be saved, without any help of your own ; and 
thus your works shall be purified, not through your 
merit, but through Him who has made you a mem- 
ber of His body ; and being dead in Him to sin, 
with Him you shall be alive through grace. Then 
you shall no longer live after the flesh, but according 
to the Spirit, for by faith you shall be united to 
Christ, and will conform all your ways to that Spirit 
that dwells in you through the merits of Christ, 
who by His death and resurrection has supplied all 
our deficiencies." 

After opening my mind to receive the new and 
strange doctrines whose origin is in the Bible, and 
which are indeed difierent to those taught by Rome 
in her voluminous theology, this pious man would 
not leave me without comfort, in the lowly worldly 
position in which I found myself ; and spoke of the 
ways of Providence leading us often through thorny 
paths to spiritual improvement, and that our hardest 
trials in His hands are made the means of our sal- 
vation. He bade me not sink under my afiSictions, 
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but rejoice that God had made present circumstances 
subservient to my conversion ; for had I remained 
rich and prosperous as a priest in Bome^ without 
having experienced the troubles I had suffered, 
nothing could have persuaded me, short of the im- 
mediate interposition of the Spirit, of the perverting 
power of the sons of Eome. I must have remained 
ignorant of the only way of salvation, and must 
still have had wrapped about me that net of error, 
superstition, and impiety, which must have made 
me unhappy both in this life and that which is to 
come ; whereas here, in this land of exile, the truth 
had been breathed into my ear in its purity, fresh 
and living from the foimtains of the gospel, and I 
might rejoice in the great grace vouchsafed me, of 
having made a large advance towards regeneration, 
and thank God, who in His Word had given me an 
inexhaustible source of consolation under all the dif- 
ficulties of life to which He might see fit to expose 
me. That instead of murmuring, I had reason to 
thank God for putting me to such tests before ad- 
mitting me to the number of His elect ; and now I 
must cast myself on ffim, with the fervent prayer 
of faith. And as a conclusion of this conversa- 
tion, blessed of God as the first means of opening 
my eyes, and touching my heart, he read the first 
chapter of the second Epistle to the Corinthians, as 
most appropriate to my circumstances, by teach- 
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ing as in all tribulations to have recourse to Christ 
Jesus for consolation, and bringing peace to the 
troubled conscience, and cahning the passions of the 
soul; by shewing us that He is ever ready to com- 
fort when through faith we seek Him; and that in 
Christ the only real evil of mankind is remitted and 
put away for ever, and the vivifying influences of 
the Holy Spirit descend, to succour man in his sor- 
rows; the heart is restored to joy, and the weightiest 
burdeji of affiction becomes light to him who holds 
finn his faith in the Lord Christ. 

We concluded the reading of the Epistle, with short 
but impressive meditations upon it, after which he 
took leave of me with a kindness that touched my 
heart, urging me strongly to pray and read the Bible, 
and not to confide in myself, but in God and His 
grace, and left me, with a promise of an early visit, 
much comforted by the hope his words held out of 
help from on high. 

I remained lost in reflections on what had passed, 
clearly discerning the will of God in all that had 
befallen me — that He had sent me these vicissitudes 
to draw my feet out of the net in which they had 
been entangled. In my heart I experienced a new 
sentiment and confidence hitherto unknown. This 
was the first salutary eSect of faith, which I had 
never before recognised or sought for; but the seeds 
had been slumbering in my heart, and, at the touch 
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of the Spirit, germinated, giving me the power ^^ 
see the sublime and consoling views of divine tratb 
presented to me. 

I learned, in one moment, not to trust myself, or 
any men, who are only sinners like myself, but to trust 
in the Lord, and to hope from Him for life, peace, 
and joy; and I obtained all these blessings at His 
hands. Nevertheless, the change was not suddenly 
accomplished; that evening I experienced the first 
comforting influence of faith, but not yet had that 
grace been bestowed in all its fulness; doubt came 
to disturb my mind and agitate my heart, not in the 
Word of God, or concerning the truth which had 
been clearly revealed to me, but from the influence 
my old prejudices still exercised over ma I found 
my Roman Catholic convictions did not leave me, 
even though I had rejected them long before ; now 
they exercised a baleful influence, and I endured a 
terrible conflict between them and the divine truth 
which was become my life. And in the moments of 
prayer or reading the Word, this temptation assailed 
me most strongly; but, by the grace of God, I was 
enabled to conquer them all this evening, and peaoe 
finally descended into my heart, — the peace of the 
Lord, that passeth all understanding. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

In life, languor is inseparable from inertion, and 
therefore movement becomes a necessity in human 
nature, to save from weariness of existence. As the 
whole physical world is subject to this law, we find 
it pervade with equal force the moral world. In the 
first, let motion cease, and in one moment dissolu-^ 
tion commences under various forms. Water in per- 
petual movement will be found beautifully limpid, 
while stagnant waters fall into corruption and in- 
fect the air. If the air be agitated by currents, it 
becomes, in proportion, healthful to animal and 
vegetable life ; stillness is destruction, and suffocates 
every germ of vitality, which the former condition of 
things would excite into full action. Motion is the 
immutable law of the universe ; should the spheres 
pause in their courses, all nature must be dis- 
organised. 

The succession in the various kingdoms of nature 
is effected and maintained by this law of motion ; 
through its operation all the varieties of species, in 
each separate kingdom, are preserved and repro- 
duced. Subject to the laws of the moral kingdom. 



23S OODBSlIS ET IHE UR 

Qum Snds a necesEsCf for active exation of i^ 
fa<*aTtfpft To irittHXL is life most wearisome? N(^ 
to the mas. who is obliged to stmg;^ against adi^ise 
fortune^ or iriu> finds ikimself tossed about by con- 
tmoal Tieissttudes in his fxte^ wldch nerve the mind 
for aetion : sach a man is neTcr tiied of lif & But 
to him who does not know how to earardse his mental 
and bodily energies — who does not find contrasts 
and difficulties in his career, and passes his days in 
ease and idleness, nntil, feeling the necessity for 
exerting his j^ysical and moral powers, in order to 
escape from inertion, he roshes into the excitements 
of dissipation ; and hence gambling, and all oUier 
vices which hold hnman nature in perverted activity ; 
and fi-om these vitiated motives arise so many 
expedients of pleasure — ^theatres, balls, and all 
amusements which lead to vice. Thus, when men 
fail to find an effectual and profitable exercise 
for their faculties, they become occupied and 
absorbed in fictitious objects, in order to obey the 
universal law of motion. 

Thus the sudden pause in my life of action caused 
my stay in Greece to become extremely tiresome to 
me ; having no employment, nothing which roused 
my mind and excited me to exertion, after so many 
political struggles and agitations of war, I found 
myself reduced to an inertion which threatened to 
destroy me. Being unoccupied, I seemed to find 
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^toual annoyances, and the condition of the 
^imtry contributed not a little to feed my ennui ; 
^h people appeared in a state of sta^ation, surpris- 
ing in a country whose political condition was new, 
and which was supposed to be rapidly advancing in 
ciidlisation. The Greek character may have greatly 
improved since the period of my visit ; but at that 
time. Eastern apathy and indolence proved how 
entirely the whole being of the nation had been 
enslaved under the Turkish rule. The eflfeminate 
Oriental attire, and their unwillingness to move, or, 
if they did move, having no object in view, and seek- 
ing repose when no fatigue had prepared them for 
it ; smoking continually, and making no efforts to 
rouse or feed their minds by study, or their physical 
energies by exertion ; all I saw of them reminded 
me of the slavery of the Turkish ages, which rendered 
them even now incapable of an earnest life of action, 
worthy of the sons of freedom. Although already a 
free nation, the Greeks have long and painful labour 
before them ere they can succeed in eradicating the 
traces of the shameful degradation to which for long 
years they were subjected. Thus my companions 
and myself, though with different tendencies and 
aspirations, quickly became tired of that horrible 
sojourn; the greater number sought elsewhere a 
more congenial mode of life, for those already pos- 
sessed of fortune, and occupation for those who 
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required means of support. I remained a littl^ 
longer in Athens, on account of my acquaintaw?^ 
with Mr King, and also to pursue the study of Hx^ 
Bible, to which I applied myself with much f ervow^ 
and from which I derived indescribable consolation; 
and the darkness seemed to roll from my mind day 
by day. The great mystery of the divine work of 
our redemption, wrought out by Jesus Christ, pene- 
trated my heart with all its powers, no longer 
enveloped in error, and rendered me better, not that 
I believed myself so, but because I discovered that I 
had no reason to boast in myself or my good works^ 
but only in our Lord Jesus Christ In unlimited 
faith alone can we find strength enabling us to dis- 
cern the fulness of our salvation. I found that the 
diligent use of the appointed means of prayerful 
study of the Bible, was rewarded by a rich eflfiision 
of grace. But, in some moments, the tempter became 
more active against me; he would not that my 
regeneration should be accomplished ; in resisting his 
artful suggestions, I was subjected to terrible con- 
flicts. To him the loss of a Eoman Catholic priest 
is more afflicting than that of an infidel ; inasmuch 
as the first is a more active instrument in diffusing 
darkness by means of his abominable doctrines, than 
the latter can be by the display of his infidelity. He 
took a special care to trouble me when in the pe- 
rusal of the Bible. But how ? By awakening in my 
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"^d all the prejudices of my education, and causing 
^^txx to struggle against the effects of that living 
faith which the divine grace had bestowed upon me 
^ ^ consequence of studying the Scriptures. 

While reading the Bible condemned by Rome, 
"^® pontifical bulls and the excommunication ful- 
^iiiated against those who read that sacred book 
wei^ present to my mind, with all the accompany- 
ing maledictions which are poured upon the heads 
^^ such impious persons ; it seemed that I could 
nat forget the decree of eternal perdition issued by 
^^ Pope against all those who may disobey his 
iaws. The descriptions of the torments prompted 
"Y the frenzied imaginations of the friars presented 
^^tiinselves to me in all their horrors. The tempta- 
^^xx placed before me the bulls with all their dread- 
"^ consequences ; and at times it appeared to me 
''*^^t Rome must be in the right, and that I was 
"^pious in rejecting her guidance to become 
'^^i:'eticaL 

-At length the dogmas I had long before cast off 

*^d renounced from my heart as repugnant to 

^^^^n, came back to my mind with added force. 

strnggled with the temptation, and overcame it ; 

^* could not entirely conquer remorse, the fruit of 
^P^rstitious prejudice. In all my mental disturb- 

^ I found Mr. King a great comfort ; for he 

*tohed over me with the anxiety of a father or 
Q 
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brother, guiding my erring mind into the r^I^* 
path, and giving me strength when the spirit be- 
came feeble, and conjBrming my purposes wb^D 
resolution seemed about to give way. He gave na®' 
light when the intellect seemed darkened; fflii 
above all, edified and encouraged me by his holy 
example. He often prayed with me, and thus roS 
consolations were redoubled. Assuredly, when ^ 
man is moved by that charity which is the pureS*' 
effect of faith, he can do much, because he does al> 
for the love of our second father, Jesus Christ, aa^ 
nothing for himself or any worldly end, and all i^ 
in harmony with that love which warms his heart^-^ 
Our conferences were changed; no longer intent (sC^ 
contradicting him, I stated my doubts as they arose?^ 
with an earnest desire to be enlightened ; and hi^^ 
answers satisfied my mind, and filled my heart witt^ 
greater charity. 

By this time I had made some observations or^- 
the Greek Church. The Pope is quite justified ii^^^ 
triumphing in her, while he deplores the schisic^^ 
which has rent her from him. For she is not ^■^ 
whit behind Rome in error, superstition, and anti---^ 
christian practices; the only point in which th^^ 
Greeks fail, as worthy followers of Rome, is in th^^ 
denial of the Pope's supremacy. They have th^ 
same creed and dogmas, utterly removed hoiC^ 
evangelical truth. The difierences between theic*' 
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tie J .. 

exist only in the ceremonies, but the one is not less 

superstitious than the other. The Greek Church 

^^^p _ ^<^ls Eome in barbarous ignorance, and the people 

^ equally enslaved to the priests by a system of 

^posture. And among them we do not find the 

^Wds of unbelievers and scomers we have seen in 

^e Church of Eome. Their belief in their Church 

^ ^ore blind, general, and superstitious. Prayers 

^ Unages are poured forth sincerely; the difference 

^ tie devotees of the two Churches consists in this, 

^**^t in Greece the images are not models of artistic 

*^^ill, like many in Italy, but perfect monstrosities 

^*' Hrt, giving Only the idea of Oriental idols in form 

^<i proportions. Here the blindness is more pro- 

^"^Xnd, and the veil of superstition more opaque, 

^^n in Eome, while the practices are more puerile 

^d unworthy of the Christian name. The priests 

^^^ so ignorant that their ignorance has passed into 

^ proverb. Uneducated, they know nothing, and 

^Ci through the ceremonies mechanically, equalling 

^tleir Eoman brethren in hypocrisy and imposture, 

^ith perhaps a little more good faith — the good 

*^th of ignorance. The priests who serve the 

^liurches on festival days could be seen labouring in 

the fields, cultivating their farms with their own 

liands. Many among them are really peasants, 

'With all the ignorance of their class. 

K I had detested the Eomish Church before, my 
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abhorrence was deepened by seeing a baser lepT'^^ 
duction of her in the Greek Church, which co^^' 
firmed me in my dislike of all opposed to tfc^^ 
gospel, and bound me yet more to the truth as ihe^"^ 
revealed 

When I considered the privations which the inm^^ 
mense crowd of political exiles already suffered, an^^ 
must expect to endure, I could not refrain from liftr^ — 
ing my grateful soul to God, who had deigned alwajT^ 
to open up a way for me, so that though I might b^^^ 
distressed. He did not leave me to perish. I mi^-"^ 
nessed the sufferings beyond description endured b^^ 
men who had enjoyed at home wealth and honour*'^ 
beloved by all around them; and many of these wer^^ 
accompanied by their wives and children — ^men o"^^ 
the highest reputation, distinguished by talent, whc^ 
before *48 had held the highest posts in the coimtr^^ 
— men who merited the greatest respect, and hac^^ 
done nothing to forfeit the esteem of others, unles^^ 
sacrificing riches, honour, and, hardest trial of alL --'' 
family affection, on the shrine of their country, car^^^^ 
be called a fault. I saw many of these real heroe^^ 
who were dying of hunger and cold, without a shelter" ^ 
without clothing, abase themselves willingly to th^^ 
most abject offices to obtain a morsel of bread, whict::^ 
had often to be divided with their starving families ^ 
and they thought themselves too happy when thes^^ 
menial services procured this inadequate relief ! %- 
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f thanked God, prostrated before Him, for His great 

^^rcy, which always spared me from such extremity ; 

^d He has been pleased to give me the means of 

^^taining life, if not with ease, at least without 

suffering from want; and in my most urgent neces- 

®*ies has sent me unexpected assistance. One proof 

^^ this I have given in the conduct of my most 

S^^erous countryman, who shared his purse with me 

^^ the voyage to Malta. The Lord surely touched 

^ heart in that moment, and he became His instru- 

^^tit that I might have succour. The Lord led the 

S^d Mr King to me in Athens, who besides inex- 

^^^sible, and much more important spiritual bene- 

^, shared with me, from his own large heart, his 

"^Xaporal good things also. Mr King, like a true 

^^ntleman, procured for me employment in correct- 

'^g an Italian manuscript for publication; this I 

^Mllingly accepted, because, independently of the 

t^ayment, I was glad to serve a true friend. But 

What should I have received from the smajl size of 

tie manuscript? Very little indeed. In a few days, 

When I carried back to him the finished work, my 

Surprise and gratitude may be imagined when he 

put in my hands a sum greatly exceeding the recom- 

pence usual for such labour. Then I saw why he had 

given me such an employment; he had wished to 

afford me substantial assistance without humiliation. 

I felt double gratitude — for the generous act, and for 
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the manner in which it was performed; and it shall 
remain sacred in my memory through life. Should 
this by any chance fall into the hands of Mr King, 
I trust he will forgive my indiscretion, for modest 
and simple as he always was, he would never have 
allowed me to divulge his generosity. In the recol- 
lection of the sufferings I have undergone, my mind 
finds most light and consolation in reflecting on the 
delicate traits of benevolence of which I have been 
the object, and among the English more than an? 
other people. I have always found the English witb' 
out ostentation, but full of generosity, and rend^^ 
thanks to the Divine goodness for placing me amoi^^ 
those who could sympathise with me, while walkiii^^ 
in the thorny path which God has been pleased \>^ 
appoint to me. I may be permitted to say, that m^^ 
gratitude for English sympathy shall only cease wit^^ 
life. May God bestow on all my friends ampl^^^ 
returns, by pouring out on them His blessings v^^ 
this life, and greater still in that which is to come 
for the good they did me was dictated by a pure anc^^ 
simple Christian spirit. 

After passing some months in Athens, and findin^^ 
no means of subsistence in teaching, from the indif^^ 
ference of the Greeks as to the education of theic^ 
sons, and after many reflections and projects, I de-^ 
termined to leave Athens for Constantinople. I hai 
not the least idea of my own views in going there. 
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iuse I did not know what I could find to do in 
capital of Turkey, but was encouraged by the 
that so many thousand Europeans congregated 
6. Mr King had there many friends of like 
1 with himself, and his offer to introduce me to 
a decided my going to Constantinople. 
Tien the day of embarkation arrived, I did not 
3 behind me beloved objects the separation from 
m afflicted me, as was the case when I quitted 
le, to enter on a new and toilsome life. The 
ing from Mr King alone gave me a pang, but 
was not enough to render my departure from 
3ns very grievous to me, because, though distant, 
bonds of friendship and affection must always 
e me to him. The uncertainties of my future 
occupied my mind; but gradually I became 
3ured, and serenity and tranquillity were restored 
le from the comfort I derived from reading the 
e and prayer, which had now become habitual 
le. My mind recurred to my past life — to the 
ms through which my soul had passed — ^to the 
detudes I had undergone in the search after the 
mtages of the world, though without, indeed, 
g rapacious or avaricious, like so many of the 
lan priests. My mind was full of passionate 
ed against the enemies of my country, it is true, 
yet my Christianity struggled to overcome the 
bly feelings too powerful in my heart My 
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anxiety about worldly things, and impatience of con- 
tradiction, and defect in resignation to difficdties, 
all recurred to my mind, in thinking of the tribiila- 
tions of my life. When I reflected how often my 
heart had been thrown into strong tempests in con- 
sequence, and the contrast afforded by my present 
feelings, I experienced an imaccustomed peace, and 
a tranquil resignation, with an unbounded confidence 
in God; and all this consolation came to me through 
the perusal of the Bible. I thought of the past as 
follows: — "At that time ye were without Christ, 
being aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and 
strangers from the covenants of promise, having no 
hope, and without God in the world : but now -in 
Christ Jesus ye who sometimes were far off are made 
nigh by the blood of Christ. For he is our peace, 
who hath made both one, and hath broken down 
the middle wall of partition between us " (Eph. iL 
12-14). And I derived great relief in my soul from 
applying those words to my own case, as also those 
refreshing words, addressed by Paul to the Romans : 
— " Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and 
peace in believing, that ye may abound in hope, 
through the power of the Holy Ghost. And I my- 
seK also am persuaded of you, my brethren, that ye 
also are full of goodness, filled with all knowledge " 
(Rom. XV. 13, 14). And this was the blessed effect 
I experienced in myself, because I thought not of 
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the flesh but of the Spirit : — " For as many as are led 
by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God" 
(Rom. viii. 14). And concluded with the Psalmist: 
— " Great peace have they which love thy law" (Ps. 
cxix. 165) ; and thus I shall have peace when justi- 
fied by faith (Rom. v. 1). This was the basis which 
supported my present calm and peace, and thus I 
awaited tribulation with resignation and hope, re- 
peating to myself the comfort which Christ had 
given to His disciples : — " These things I have spoken 
unto you, that in me ye might have peace. In the 
world ye shall have tribulation: but be of good 
cheer ; I have overcome the world" (John xvi 33). 
I found my soul still further strengthened by that 
golden passage in Job v. 17-20 — "Behold, happy is 
the man whom God correcteth: therefore despise 
not thou the chastening of the Almighty : for he 
maketh sore, and bindeth up ; he woimdeth, and his 
hands make whole. He shall deliver thee in six 
troubles: yea, in seven there shall no evil touch 
thee. In famine he shall redeem thee from death : 
and in war from the power of the sword." I had 
already had repeated instances of the unspeakable 
mercy of God, who had many times delivered me 
from danger and the sword, though I seldom had 
recourse to Him. How much more might I not 
hope for now that all my confidence rested in Him ! 
He who has learned to drink from the fountains "' 
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living water, suffers no longer in the straggle of lif^, 
having found full assurance of peace and comfort 
The reader will perceive that, with such reflections, 
I could have no anxiety about the future. So I 
proceeded in preparations for my journey with an 
undisturbed mind, though necessarily many projects 
occupied me. 

After taking a cordial farewell of Mr King, I 
went on board a small vessel bound for Syra, at 
which port I expected to find another for Constan- 
tinople, Syra being a great resort for vessels from 
all quarters. I left Athens without any regret, 
except for my good friend King ; yet an indistinct 
but exalted sentiment occupied my mind on leaving 
a city, still great from so many memories of anti- 
quity, however insignificant she may now appear. 
As I left Greece, probably never more to return, all 
the memorials of ancient glory which I had seen 
seemed to flash across my mind, and presented a 
vivid picture of the old heroic poems of Homer, vrith 
their barbaric grandeur, and the scenes of ancient 
story still living. Though the hills and mountains, 
rivers and valleys, had lost their fabled divinities 
and lovely dryads, still they seemed to live in 
the verses which the excited imaginations of the 
Greek poets had poured out to them, actually dei- 
fjring human passions under the form of those 
creations of man's delusions, from a remarkable 
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moral aberration, and the flights of a sensual poetic 
fancy. 

Legislators, orators, philosophers, and magistrates, 
seemed to pass before me ; and to complete the pano- 
rama, I seemed to see the age of art in the highest 
period of refinement — ^the most curious subtleties of 
metaphysical science propounded, but never unveiled, 
because all knowledge of their use was lost — the 
times of ancient glory followed fast by ruin and 
decay, but still a great and noble decline, under the 
dominion of Eome, retaining the love of learning and 
the habit of cultivation which liberty had generated 
in Greece. The wand of an enchanter brought the 
whole past before me, age after age unrolling its 
volume of greatness, till, forgetting the utter debase- 
ment of the present, I felt as though leaving scenes 
beloved by me in quitting this classic land, rendered 
almost sacred by the universal veneration for the 
valour of the ancients, and the glory of their philo- 
sophy and art. It was with real pain I saw myself 
parting for ever from a country, I may say, I had 
known and loved from childhood ; the final separa- 
tion hid from my heart all that had been so repellent 
and disgusting in actual experience, and Greece was 
again crowned with the sparkling coronet, and 
involved in the golden haze of renown bestowed by 
a youthful fancy to embellish the facts of history. 
But the golden dream vanished speedily before the 
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memory of the positive degeneration to which the 
Greeks of our day have sunk, and I departed con- 
tented, nay, happy to escape from them. 

When we reached Syi'a, I was detained some days 
waiting for a vessel to transport me to Constantinople, 
and can only say, that there is nothing to interest in 
Syra, and that I was miserably tired of the sojourn. 
The hotel was almost a ruin, my bed bad, and the 
table even worse. The contrary winds prevented my 
departure even when the vessel had arrived ; and I 
was enabled to judge of the violence of the gale, as 
the broken windows and innumerable rents in the 
walls admitted every breath to my room. After some 
melancholy days, without society or any sort of com- 
fort, the wind abated, and I went on board a vessel 
bound for Smyrna. And now behold me within sight 
of Smyrna, which offers an aspect of surpassing 
beauty to our eyes, like almost all the cities seated 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

The hills slope down to the edge of the water, the 
summit being crowned with cupolas and minarets, 
intermingled with cjrpresses, which rise above the 
buildings ; and on the highest point of the hill stands 
a lonely castle. In the heat of curiosity, I disem- 
barked as soon as possible, and was much struck 
with the bizarre effect produced by the mixture of 
European and Asiatic, which gives so strange an 
appearance to the cities of the East ; and in Smyrna 
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I looked on such a scene for the first time, and the 
spectacle seemed curious and fantastic beyond de- 
scription. Here the European consulates stand in 
a line, presenting a decently European air, each 
inhabited by a petty prince, for such is really the 
power of the consuls in Turkey. In this quarter 
aJl the elements of European life are to be found ; 
the customs, appearance of the houses and shops, 
persons and clothing, are exactly what we see in 
our cities. Here, again, in the Greek quarter, 
Turkish customs and manners are mixed up with 
those of the Greeks : the men with turbaned heads, 
and long, flowing garments ; the masquerading look 
of the women, with their faces wrapped up, passing 
among the Turkish houses, bazaars, and mosques, 
mingled with the effeminate costume of the Greek, 
and the elegant but fantastic attire of the Greek 
women, made up out of Eastern and European 
taste, while their unveiled faces contrast strongly 
with the appearance of the Turkish women, and 
most probably excite their envy. Then we have 
the miserable quarter, inhabited by the Jews, with 
an appearance of poverty and ruin externally, while 
within their dwellings the Jews indulge to excess in 
the luxury of the East— in furniture, dress, and ac- 
commodation. At last we come to the regular 
Armenian quarter, inhabited by a people combining 
a remarkable simplicity of manners with a patri- 
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archal dress, which seems to harmonise with the 
sober good sense they exhibit. The women have a 
naturally winning grace of maimer, the fruit of a 
nature amiable, docile, simple, and virtuous. In 
them we find European refinement, the voluptuous 
splendour of Greek beauty, and the meekness of the 
Orientals, in a happy combination, derived only 
from nature, for though they have no mental 
culture, their character is deeply interesting. In- 
deed, a Christian spirit, which may shame those 
who hold purer doctrines, pervades this privileged 
race, which, unhappily, cherishes grave errors in 
faith, though not so copious or enormous, as those 
existing in the Church of Eome. The Armenian 
ladies are veiled when abroad, but at home are to 
be seen unveiled, in all the advantages of their 
beauty, enhanced by their picturesque Eastern dress, 
and still heightened by the modesty which forms so 
charming a feature in the character of Armenian 
women. The same jealousy of strangers is not ex- 
hibited by the Armenians as by the other Orientals, 
let them belong to what sect they may. Slow in 
making acquaintance, when a stranger is once ad- 
mitted, he is received in all confidence. Fragrant 
tobacco and delicious coffee are the accustomed signs 
of welcome in the East, and the pipe is filled and 
the coffee prepared by the servant on the entrance 
of the stranger, who receives them from the hands 
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of some member of the family. The daughters 
wait on the family friends, while the wife presents 
the pipe and cup in succession to the more intimate 
male friends and relatives. And, in truth, this last 
privilege is a delicate sign of esteem and confidence 
towards those who enjoy it — as among us, friends 
partake bread and salt at our tables, in all confTdence 
and mutual esteem. But how much oftener is this 
confidence betrayed among the civilised Western 
nations ! and how rare are instances of violated con- 
fidence among the Eastern Christians, and especially 
among the Armenians! All praise, then, to the 
manliness of the men, and the graceful modesty 
and purity of Armenian womea 

In Smyrna, as in almost all the cities of European 
Turkey, the shops and bazaars are open for only four 
days in the week — ^Friday being the Turkish festival, 
Saturday the Jewish Sabbath, and Sunday the 
Christian Sabbath. And besides these, there are the 
extraordinary festivals, which are of frequent occur- 
rence during the year, especially among the Greeks. 
The festivals of these last often conclude with noc- 
turnal orgies, which degrade the name of Christian 
in the eyes of the Turks. 

At Smyrna, where prevails such a variety of 
nations and costumes, and where the amusements 
originate in the habits of thought and manners pre- 
valent in such variety, we do not find so much 
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luxury and vanity in tlie honaeB of die nnmaoDS 
merchants as among the diplomaiie corps. In a 
city enjoying the advantages of a fertile soQ and 
Moft climate, with much picturesque beanty of posi- 
tion, the traveller finds himself occupied in admiiing 
and cmjoying at first ; but by and by, the strange 
divcraitios of manners and habits exdte his observa- 
tion. His attention is kept on the alert in studying 
what »ocn\H appropriate to each exclusive race;, and 
tlion trying to realise the impression made by the 
oiunhiniit.ion of each into a whole, presenting a mix- 
tun\ no loss curious than agreeable^ of Eastern and 
Kiirtipoan life. 

Am thcro were no arts to study, I was ^ad to 
ol>sorvo \\\o, various and striking characteristics of 
fho inluthitautH, and the results were very curious ; 
though in my trying position, it was impossible for 
luo to tukt^ 80 i*VK\iit an interest in them as an ordi- 
n«iy travollor uu^ht have dona At length, after 
tiiuuii wtu^ks' rosidonco in Smyim, I set off in the 
titt)))uun* tor Constantinople. 
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CHAPTER XTTT. 

I CABBIED away from Smyrna many interesting and 
pleasant impressions of a city in wliich are blended 
so maryellonsly manners and customs that at first 
sight seem discordant 

The wind favoured us as we coasted along the 
island of Mitylene, the ancient Lesbos^ famous for 
the superb style of beauty distinguishing the in- 
habitants. Our vessel kept near the shore, and I 
obtained a good view of the promontory of ancient 
Letto, now Capo Baba ; and passing on our way, we 
saw the ruins of Alexandria Troas, one of the cities 
erected by Alexander on his conquest of Asia. 
Through all this region are still to be found, here 
and there, vestiges of the triumphant passage of 
this tremendous and renowned conqueror of anti- 
quity, even after the lapse of such a course of ages. 
In our century, most probably, civilisation, and con- 
sequent refinement of habits, might have enervated 
Alexander, and reduced him to a more ordinary 
level ; but in his own times he was a hero, though 
of rapine and usurpation. And we must acknow- 
ledge, that his various conquests difiFiised the bene* 
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ficial rcfmlto of Greek diiiisaticHi among die Ihp- 
l>arciti« and savage bmHodb he subdued. Tlie foot- 
HtcpH of the Napoleon of aiOkpaty aze still to be 
traced in different qnarten ci die worid, in ¥esdges 
that continually engage tbe mmd in comparmg bini 
with hiis remote successor, N^mkon, to idiom bis 
character bears a strong lesembknoe, in mifitaiy 
fl^tntitiSy lovo of power, and ferodoos inflexSlMlity, 
iningUul with traits of astonishing magnanimity, 
Ltku \m, also, the career of Napoleim was briet 
thoDgli dazzling in its glory : but Alexander rushed 
un hU path of victory uninterrupted, tall a sudden 
iltJAtU iirrustcd him ; while, for Napoleon, reverses ci 
U)H\mi\ Nuccceding in the same rapid succession as 
his trimuphs, were followed by a long and wearying 
liupvlNtmiuontf ending in a painful and lingering 
iltHith. 

I gawtnl with eager eyes on Tenedos, as the island 
t\\\m \\hk\]\ arose the siege of Troy, and which still 
livtAfti In the doHcriptions of Homer, who teUs us bow 
Wvia thoro botrayed his host Menelaus. In the 
hailui\iv of thvi uh the Greek fleet lay concealed, 
\\\m\ t)it) Auhaiaus withdrew on pretence of aban- 
iliuaug tl>e Hiego of Troy, only to renew the attack 
iwnv^ ettectivuly by a surprise. As we sailed, we* 
saw the pi'omontory of Segius, and near it the 
Scaina\iiler pouiing its waters into the sea. The 
Soauiauder excites admiration and profound emotion 
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in all who are familiar with Homer, in whose 
memories the battles fought of old on these classic 
banks still live. A little more distant, but still 
distinctly visible from the deck of the vessel, over 
the bright waters, I beheld that famous plain on 
which have been combined for us the great truths 
of history with fabled narratives, in the descriptions 
of the death of Achilles, when the heroes met in 
battle to encounter the fiery Greek. 

The ten years' defence of the Donai, who fought 
for coimtry and home, for their walls, temples, and 
gods, became a reality to me, and at length the fate 
of haughty Illium was sealed, and she fell to rise no 
more ! And in looking on this smiling plain, beau- 
tiful in the light of a splendid sky, my heart was 
stirred by recalling that catastrophe, so fresh in 
men's memories, despite the passage of three thou- 
sand years — ^years that have seen nations rise out of 
nothing, become famous, and fall ; kingdoms have 
been erected, flourished, and decayed ; the face of 
the world has changed repeatedly; new nations, 
religions, and languages have come into being ; 
these, too, have died away, and yet newer have 
sprung from their ashes ; and, meanwhile, the 
great economy of redemption was prepared and 
accomplished, to change the whole world under the 
benign influence of the gospel 

These thoughts were suggested by the heartfelt 
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emotion caused by the sight of places so long 
familiar to my imagination, but on which I now 
gazed for the first time. In these places, from 
whence arose the magnificent Blione^ and which 
recalled to me Hector — ^the great, the valorous, 
magnanimous, but gentle Hector — ^truly a typical 
personage, perhaps the most heroic conception that 
poets have created in their utmost exaltation of a 
sublime ideality. In everything Hector was great, 
— ^in his zeal for his country, his valour ; magna- 
nimous in all his actions. He was good in eveiy 
relation, — ^as a son, a father, a husband. His cha- 
racter recurred to my memory forcibly at this 
moment, and I dwelt with respect on all his noble 
qualities. 

Further oflF towered Mount Ida, the scene of the 
famous judgment of Paris, when the three goddesses 
appealed to him — ^the source whence sprung all that 
tide of evil and of war, which poured a flood of 
calamity over these regions, closing in the fall of 
Troy, and costing Greece treasures untold in the 
blood and lives of her sons, besides the vast wealth 
expended in the war. Two little rivers flow from 
the sides of Mount Ida — the Scamauder and the 
Simoenta. Formerly they bathed the walls of 
wealthy and sumptuous Troy, and they still flow 
on ; while of the strong city no sign, no vestige re- 
mains ; — and the traveller can hardly determine the 
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site, and say, " There stood Troy/' The indolent and 
incurious Turk drives his plough through the sacred 
soil, and passes over, never once reflecting on the 
celebrity of the spot, or knowing, indeed, what soil 
he turns up. 

And now we reach the point where the ancient 
Hellespont, now the Dardanelles, shrinks from a 
sea to a narrow channel, as if the ocean, delighting 
in the beauty of the shores, compressed itself to 
revel in the beauties of Asia and Europe at once. 
These shores abound in beauties, famous in song 
and story ; and the fortifications which crown the 
banks are not less celebrated, as evidences of the 
former power of the Turkish Empire. At the mouth 
the Hellespont is three miles wide, but by degrees 
narrows to so mere a canal, that the Asiatic can 
easily send his voice across to the European. Hills 
adorned by towns, extensive gardens, and noble 
trees, add to the rich beauty nature spreads along 
these shores ; and if possessed by Europeans, how 
splendid must cultivation render this beauty I Let 
these shores pass into the hands of English agri- 
culturists, or rather of Scotch, and no pen could 
describe the rich and glowing loveliness the hand 
of the people most skilled in agriculture must pro- 
duce, or the reward the abundant fruits of labour 
must pour into their laps. I could not but think 
of this on seeing these regions, and others still more 
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enchanting, abandoned to unworthy neglect by the 
Ottoman tyrants, instead of being made the sources 
of profit and enjoyment in the hands of civilised 
and Christian nations. We can only hope that 
Providence has a better fate reserved for them ! 

At the narrowest part of the Straits we passed 
the Castle of the Dardanelles, and here the ameni- 
ties of nature are multiplied ; while the strong 
fortifications, guarded by enormous cannon, give 
this point a right to the title of the Key of Con- 
stantinople. Every movement in advance presents 
a new aspect of things to us — a fort, a village, or 
the ruins of some ancient cities. It was here that 
Xerxes, the voluptuous tyrant, enraged that the sea 
had broken and dispersed the bridge of boats pre- 
pared for the passage of his innumerable army — 
before returning a degraded fugitive from Greece, 
with the wreck of his boasted array— H3ommitted the 
absurdity, bom, however, of wanton tyranny and re- 
venge, of throwing chains upon the sea, in sign that 
she, too, was the slave of Xerxes ; as if , in his child- 
ish folly, he did not hear the mockery of the waves ! 

At length we reached the Sea of Marmora, and, 
after some hours of smooth sailing, were in sight of 
Constantinople. The first view of the city is enchant- 
ingly beautiful. Above all the other cities of the 
world, this charming town is the very queen of 
beauty. Surrounded by lovely hills, rising from the 
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blue waters to the azure skies, fanned perpetually by 
genial zephyrs that float deliciously around her ; her 
smiling heavens, charming climate, and the fruitful- 
ness of the soil around her, should have rendered 
Stamboul the chosen city, occupied by a noble and 
generous race ; but now she is enslaved by the bar- 
barous Mussulman ! — not barbarous from being of 
abject race, or from ferocity of sentiment, or a savage 
nature ; but barbarous from the brutalising effects of 
a religion which directly teaches the encouragement 
of earthly appetites, instead of spiritual sentiments 
— ^by making low and base ends the centre of every 
desire and aspiration; by exciting mean and deceitful 
inclinations, and tendencies of fancy ; and by pro- 
mising rewards only suited to a low and earthly 
nature, and not spiritual joys, as the blessings to be 
found in paradise. Not only is abhorrence of 
idolatry inculcated as most wicked, but Christianity 
itself is held in detestation. The Mohammedan, who 
possesses in his own moral and physical being con- 
ditions and powers fitting him to enjoy and profit 
by the cultivation and refinement dependent on 
civilisation, under the influence of a purely sensual 
religion, is sunk into intolerance and barbarism. 
The Koran lies at the root of Mohammedan cor- 
ruptions. Would the Mohammedan practise cruelty 
against the followers of another faith, had he not 
learned this cruel hatred from the precepts of the 
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Koran? The ignorance of the Turks exists in 
obedience to the immutable law of the prophet ; the; 
must be kept in ignorance, that they may believe 
and practise the superstitions of the Koran, and have 
their minds thoroughly imbued with its spirit of 
detestation for intellectual effort and all progress. 
Their system of fatalism results in an utter inertion 
of mind and body, till to teach the doctrines of the 
Koran, by tranquil idleness, becomes the scope and 
object of existence. But can we wonder that false 
religion should produce these miserable effects? 
Very often those who call themselves Christians are 
cruel, and impede the progress of light by pervert- 
ing the truths of Christianity, so that it appears as 
the very origin of errors which have their root in 
the wicked imaginations of men. Has not Eome 
been cruel in the cause of religious fanaticism ? Has 
she not offered a barrier to all progress, from a cor- 
rupt and degraded form of Christianity, Christian 
as she calls herself ? But she is truly Antichristian 
— opposed to all gospel truth. Was not Galileo im- 
prisoned in consequence of this susceptibility in the 
cause of falsehood, which led the Church to condemn 
his astronomical discoveries, though certainly in no 
way contrary to the teaching of the Bible, as was 
proved by Christian men, who maintained this doc- 
trine in opposition to the superstitions of Borne, 
which pretended to condemn Galileo on the ground 
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of advancing false interpretations of the Scriptures ? 
The Bible never has been, and never can be, in 
opposition to scientific truths, being the Word of 
Qod, who cannot teach error, and assuredly has not 
authorised it on any subject 

Have not the religious persecutions and massacres 
executed by the Eoman Catholics, rivalled, if not 
exceeded, similar atrocities committed by the Turks ? 
Have they not kindled fires on which living men 
have been consumed, as trophies of the Holy Inqui- 
sition ? And this arose from an ill-conceived and 
false interpretation of the Bible, which had corrupted 
religious truth at its source, from the dark and fana- 
tical spirit in which the Holy Book had been studied. 
The cruel satellites of Eome, great and small — priests, 
friars, princes, or private persons — ^may have been 
naturally meek, gentle, compassionate ; but supersti- 
tion has made them ferocious, sanguinary, and in- 
flexible executioners of their fellow-creatures, thirst- 
ing for the blood of their victims, and insatiable in 
destruction. And yet they have been, and are called. 
Christians, and the spirit of their tyranny still lives, 
and loves exercise when bold enough to brave the 
voice of humanity. 

Thus the gospel is first misinterpreted, and then 
made the pretext of atrocious wickedness by those 
who seek to teach their own blinding fanaticism 
under cover of its doctrines ; while the pure gospel 
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is the law of meekness, charity, and love, even com- 
manding that we pardon onr very enemiea What 
wonder that superstition, in her blind ferocity, should 
reach the point of deducing her errors from the 
Bible, and that the Pope, impiously claiming supe- 
riority over the divine law, should cut down and 
add to it at his own pleasure ? What wonder that 
the Turks, in their ignorance of truth, should distort 
the doctrines of the Bible, by mistaken transforma- 
tions, into a religion monstrous and sensual in faith 
and practice? for they surroimd religion with a 
tissue of absurd and childish observances, which are 
strictly maintained. It is no wonder that they are 
cruel and savage, in obedience to the law of the 
Koran, which has for ages influenced the whole 
nation. Their natural character is not cruel ; there- 
fore the acts which have rendered Mohammedanism 
a byword, must be traced to a false religion. I speak 
from personal observation of the Turkish character, 
which appeared to me humane, and I will even add, 
frank and generous in natural impulses. 

Enlightened by the gospel, the Turks would be a 
great people ; under the teaching of the Koran, they 
remain debased and sanguinary. What a blessing 
to humanity were the gospel propagated in sim- 
plicity ! then would cease the odious application of 
the name of infidel, which sets man against his 
fellows. 
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But after this digression, I must return to my 
voyage, which draws near a close. Our vessel 
approaches the walls of the city, which appear close 
to us, and the Seven Towers and Gate of Death are 
before us ; their mysteries few can disclose, for the 
sea reveals no secrets. The palace rises near, with its 
trellised windows and magnificent gardens, inclosed 
by a triple circle of walls. This is the famous seraglio, 
where beauty lingers in splendid but monotonous 
imprisonment. The ship passed around these walls, 
and we entered a harbour, from whence the Golden 
Horn, the minarets, and town of Constantinople 
were revealed to our eyes, styled by the Romans the 
proud Byzantium, now called by the Turks, StambouL 
The sight of this city excites various and powerful 
emotions. Built by a Christian emperor, she once 
divided the empire of the world with Eome, but 
now is fallen into the hands of a set of fanatical 
barbarians ; a city that, in former ages, sent forth 
great armies to spread terror and desolation over 
the greater part of Europe, but now lies like a fallen 
giant, writhing in a slow death-agony, ready to become 
the prey of the first invader, or to drag out an ignoble 
and precarious existence by the indulgence of the 
great Christian powers. 

On disembarking and entering this new world, I 
was overpowered by an indescribable feeling of dis- 
gust, mingled with curiosity, on seeing the streets 
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filled i¥ith people so indolent in every mofmssA, 
and nnmistakeably idle. One could fancy somfi 
natural cause prevented their moving like othff 
people; but laziness alone possesses this tarbaoel 
crowd, whose flowing and fantastic costume adds to 
their languor. Paupers stand motionless, exposed to 
the blazing sun, in every street ; thousands and thou- 
sands of dogs, thin and frightfully ugly, prowl about 
the filthy streets, which are only cleaned by the iwni 
and rain ; dead dogs, fowls, and all maTiTifir of ani* 
mals, lie in the streets till consumed by the air. In 
the midst of the city, and also beyond its bounds, 
one is always surrounded by cemeteries, unprotected 
by walls ; and at the ends of the streets there often 
stand stone tombs. This impressed me with the idea 
that the continual presence of death exercised a 
powerf uUy-depressing influence over this inert people, 
as if the sepulchre was always gaping for the multi- 
tude. I felt as though I had reached the kingdom 
of the plague, the minister and vicegerent of Death, 
who sacrifices hosts of victims to his unyielding, but 
subtle influence. 

I selected the European quarter, Pera, for my 
residence. The aspect of this place is almost en- 
tirely European. The palaces of the various ambas- 
sadors, the houses of the consuls, and of all the 
European aristocracy, Greek and Armenian, are in 
Pera. The houses are handsomely built, and present 
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* good appearance^ being well kept and cared for ; 

^d the streets are more regular in this quarter. 

fiere are to be found not only the customs of 

-Burope in manners and modes of life^ but also 

*i^c conducted on principles familiar to us. The 

shops are in the same style as our own, splendid 

^d elegant; and the merchandise is displayed in 

the same manner, in a rich and fantastic disarray, 

Jiicely calculated to win the eye of the probable 

purchaser. 

One hardly thinks of Pera as a Turkish city. 
^An Italian opera company performs every season in 
a fine theatre, to crowded houses, including Greeks, 
Armenians, and Turks, with the Europeans. The 
traveller sees, with surprise and amusement, each 
man issue from the theatre, with a small lighted 
lantern in his hand to light him through the dark 
streets. 

A little way from the houses there is a delightful 
promenade. The magnificent barrack, erected by 
order of Napoleon I., stands on this walk. There 
is before it a very large piece of ground set apart 
for the troops to manoeuvre upon. There are three 
other barracks in the city, smaller than this, but 
very handsome. 

The Turkish government has introduced many 
reforms and changes ; some of the most remarkable 
are^ that the troops are armed and exercised after the 
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European mode, and war is conducted on the prin- 
ciples observed in Europe. Another not less im- 
portant reform consists in the fact that heads are no 
longer cut off in obedience to the whim of a moment 
Not only the Sultan, but his viziers and pashas, for- 
merly ordered such summary executions, not only 
to punish crime, but to revenge a mere mistake or 
act of f orgetfulness, and sometimes to gratify an 
aversion, or out of mere caprice. The Europeans 
benefit by the spirit of reform, for the government 
has taken us under protection, and Europeans are 
no longer called or treated as dogs, as the Turks 
were used in the palmy days of their power to 
treat them, regarding themselves as elect of a 
sublime and privileged race. At present also, Euro- 
peans are permitted to wear tlieir ordinary dress. 
Formerly, to appear in the dress of his country 
exposed a man to the utmost peril in any part of 
Turkey. It may be said of the Turks generally, 
that not only in manners and dress, but in the 
rigorous observance of their religion, they are 
losing their distinctive Turkish type. 

No Turk would have dared openly, in former 
times, even to put the wine-cup to his lips; as 
merely to wet his lips with wine exposed him to 
the penalty of losing his paradise of Ari ; but now, 
not only do Turks drink wine, but get heartily 
drunk. Once the word of a Turk was sacred; 
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iiow they not merely tell lies on all occasions, but 
cheat in traffic in the most shameless manner. And 
We are led to ask, Whence come these changes in 
character and action? And the answer seems to 
toe, simply, that, no longer Mohammedan in faith, 
they despise their own law, and set it at naught 
"Where it is possible to do so, and are only Moham- 
medan in name, no longer in practice, — ^not from 
any tendency towards a purer religion, for it is rare 
to see a Turk profess Christianity. We may regard 
all this as a sign of decay, and the prelude of ruin. 
And for my part, I hope the Turkish Empire may 
not long endure, to the disgrace of Christian Europe, 
among our great powers. 

In the European quarter of Constantinople there 
are many convents, both of men and women, of all 
the orders in the Eomish calendar, — ^Dominicans, 
Franciscans, Capuchins, and Jesuits ; and these are 
the missionaries of the Eoman Church, who are to 
be seen during the day wearing the dress of their 
orders, but in the evening they are to be f oimd at 
the theatres and all public entertainments, disguised 
as laymen. Protected by France, the Jesuits have 
gained much influence in the Levant, as a slight 
compensation for the power they have lost at home. 
In the Levant, European women are devoted adhe- 
rents of this order, as they have always been in the 
mother countries. The European residents in the 
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Levant are chiefly the ehildxtn of French, Genofc^^^ 
and Maltese parents, who^ in addition to the erup^^^ 
stition their parents brought with them, are educ&t^^"*^ 
in an atmosphei-e of Oriental fanaticism and in tt*^ 
apathetic ignorance peculiar to Eastern woniei]*^=^*^j 
while the climate and the usages prevailing aromi* ^*^^ 
them act upon excitable fancies^ and dispose thetC^*^ ' 
to yield to the influence of Eastern manners, and t^-^^ 
add the sensual and fantastic Christianity of th^ .*=*^ 
native Churches to their own slavish dependence oiT*^^^ 
the Jesuits, whose dominion over them is becom^^^*^ 
absolute. The fact is certain that the women^-*^^^ 
European by descent, born in the Levant, have a-J 
stronger disposition to credulity than others; and-^^-*^ 
with this great field of action laid open to their 
power, it is evident, from the well-knovm astuteness 
of the order, that the Jesuits are likely to establish 
a firmly-seated and wide-spread authority in the 
Levant Already they are rich, powerful, and re- 
spected, and have a large convent in the city, and a 
college at a shoi-t distance, called Bebcc. The old 
Jesuitical arts have been successfully renewed here ; 
they have managed to get the education of youth 
almost entirely into their own hands, and thus con- 
tinually increase the excessive influence which enables 
them to swarm off in such numbers to new hives. 
The means of education to be found without their 
aid are scanty and rare. Families like the aajcer- 
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^otal authority of the Jesuits, or like them as the 
Preceptors of their sons, and never ask whether the 
^^^sfcmction they afford is sound or falsa But the 
position of tutors gives them a value and influence 
^ many families, who, apart from this, would 
**^ve no desire to place themselves under their rule. 
•^ Greek, Armenian, and even Jewish houses, Jesuits 
^*^uate themselves as instructors of youth. 

I could say a great deal of the astonishing mix- 
'-^ire of Asiatic and European in the modes of life 
<3i Constantinople; how the different races live with 
^ne another; how much they associate, and yet how 
widely they differ and live apart; and the multitude 
of costumes worn by people from almost every 
nation imder heaven. Then the buildings, so com- 
pletely Oriental; the mosques and minarets, and the 
houses, too, built of wood, which are constantly 
taking fire, and spreading destruction around theuL 
The pictures of Turkish life and manners which 
came before me I might describe; the magnificent 
and odoriferous bazaars; and the progress the nation 
is making towards European civilisation; — all these 
are interesting, but have been so fully made known 
to the public by many travellers, that it is useless 
to enlarge upon them. But I cannot pass by the 
beautiful mosque of St Sophia, a venerable monument 
of the piety of the Emperor Justinian, who built 

and dedicated it to the Divine Wisdom in the sixth 
s 
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centmy; and this church was for ages degraded into 
the principal mosque of Constantinople, — ^and who 
was the cause ? The Pope I Let the reader remem- 
ber the answer; for the Popes, from thirst of power, 
rent in pieces the Church, as I have demonstrated 
in former chapters. 

Every one remembers the expedition of Peter the 
Hermit, and how a horde of rude barbarians, led by 
the Pope's Legate, descended on the Christians of the 
East to destroy their empire, and suppress their na- 
tionality, when, as a fatal consequence of the dogma- 
tical disputes excited by the Popes, the oppression of 
the Crusaders, and the ruin consequent on their pas- 
sage, with the discords roused by the Florentine 
synods, these poor Greeks, humbled, abased, and 
divided, after some ineffectual struggles, fell into the 
power of the Turks, and the beautiful capital of the 
Eastern Christian Empire became the seat of Islam- 
ism. Church of the Popes ! if the name of Christ is 
heard no more in St Sophia, and the East is nearly 
reduced to the faith of Mohammed, thou only art to 
be accused of all the crimes of this unhappy peopla 
Had the Church, led by her Popes, not made wars 
to support her image-worship, and sown discord 
among the Greeks — making wars only from selfish 
policy to destroy a rival Church — the Mussulman 
had never been the ruler of the East. Thou, who 
hast called thyself the Vicar of Christ, hast clearly 
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revealed thyself as Antichrist ; for thou hast sought 
only thine own interests, and not the glory of the 
Master whose name thou hast blasphemed. Hadst 
thou wielded thy immense power to defend and en- 
courage the Eastern Christians, instead of aiding 
their oppressors, the victories of the Mussulman had 
not been so decisive and universal, and the slavery 
of the Christians in the East had been impossible. 
I leave the reader to judge the Popes, who for their 
own aggrandisement consented to the overthrow of 
Christianity in the East ! 

The interior of the church of St Sophia is most 
beautiful ; filled with columns of the most exquisite 
marbles ; here the bright red marble of Phiygia con- 
trasts with the green marble from Sparta ; there the 
beautiful blood-red and white marble of Cairo, and 
the fine African marble of a rich safiron colour, are 
mingled in the greatest profusion with other speci- 
mens, the most precious that can be imagined. 
When I looked on all the magnificence of this 
templiB, and recalled the design of the founder, the 
Christian worship once performed within the walls, 
and considered its present degraded condition, I 
could not help weeping over the contrast. 

After some weeks spent in getting acquainted with 
the town — ^not a very easy task, as the streets are 
excessively irregular — I went to deliver my letters of 
introduction, and found my beloved friend, Mr Eing, 
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had recommended me to his friends so forcibly, lliat 
these excellent men received me with the utmost 
kindness and courtesy. The English and Americoa 
missionaries, Mr Combe and his friends, shewed me 
great sympathy, and immediately set about procuring 
me some suitable employment ; and their Christian 
friendship was successfully exerted, for I was soon 
invited to give lessons in the houses of several of 
their friends, as well as in their own; so that daily 
bread, at least, was secured to me. 

But I must return to the study which engaged 
my mind, and in which these true ministers of 
Christ aided to enlighten me with unwearied zeal 
and charity. From frequent <5onversations, I de- 
rived much edification, no longer proposing ques- 
tions with the purpose of refuting them, but from a 
sincere desire of instruction. My doubts were not 
entirely cleared away, and I still inquired after a 
f uUer explanation ; and my friends met me with 
brotherly kindness and charity, replying without 
severity to aU my difficulties, and always referring 
to that Divine Code, which it is the privilege of 
believers thoroughly to know. What need of long 
discussions with those who are at home in the 
sacred volume, and can adduce the evidence, ** T^ius 
saith the Lord,'' which must be unanswerable to a 
truly awakened soul ? 

Treatises are for those who maintain sophistical 
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arguments, in order to adulterate the gospel ; and 
thus they abound in the Somish Church, whose 
folio volumes of theology compose the libraries of 
the Boman Catholic world. 

I attended the meetings for Protestant worship, 
but, to say truth, found something almost repellent 
in the simplicity of the service, habituated as I was 
to the gorgeous magnificence of the Romish ritual. 
I found it diflBcult, at first, to concentrate my mind 
entirely on abstract truths, where no appeal was 
made to the senses, but the moral and intellectual 
faculties alone were addressed. And, indeed, this 
religious concentration, required in the Protestant 
worship, demands great perseverance to enable the 
mind to turn inward, and silence the senses, so as to 
permit the soul to rise to the contemplation of divine 
truth. It is impossible that those who have been 
accustomed to the engaging spectacle of Catholic 
worship, should be able in a moment to worship 
God in the depth of the soul, unaided by those 
theatrical representations that have hitherto en- 
grossed their eyes. The gorgeous vestments and 
ceremonies charm the sight, while to the ear are 
brought the most exquisite musical sounds of the 
human voice, accompanied by all manner of instru- 
ments, in the most delicious and varied harmonica 
Often the great singers from the theatres come to 
the churches, and sing, perhaps^ the veiy airs they 
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performed the evening before on the stage, only 
adapting them to different words. Then, too, in the 
Romish service, the profusion of incenses excites and 
intoxicates the senses, so that the mind floats on a 
sea of delights, from the bright and dazzling objects 
presented to view, — damasks, flowers, and the most 
splendid ornaments, all illuminated by such a blaze 
of wax-lights, that day seems rivalled. There, too, 
the gorgeous show of richly-robed priests assembled 
in the choir, excite to thoughts of worldly splendour, 
gold, silver, and fine linen being used to enhance the 
impression. And then the magnificent processions, 
through which sweep with solemn step these gor- 
geous figures, followed by a revering crowd. In the 
Catholic worship all is material, lively, addressing 
the senses directly, so it is no wonder, that women 
especially, with their finely-strung organisation, are 
captivated by so many incentives to excitement, 
which rouse them into a perfect frenzy of devotion, 
purely physical in its source. And no one can be 
surprised, that, after being for so many years not 
merely a spectator, but an actor on the Roman 
scene, I should have had much diflBculty in reconcil- 
ing myself to a more unobtrusive mode of worship, 
in which the moral faculties and spiritual nature of 
man alone are active, and the senses have no part 
In Romish worship, it matters nothing that the 
moral being may be impure, nay, dead, and that the 
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)irit may be expending itself in idle exterior acts ; 

)v the spirit is not the charge of the Church — she 
akes cognisance only of the body. To all this I 
aad become habituated, and from mere force of 
custom could not easily dispense with any part of 
it, however earnest in my endeavours to join in the 
simple worship of my new friends. I did not hide 
this want of religious warmth from the ministers, 
who assured me, that if in earnest faith I took part 
in the worship of God, my spirit would give a more 
spontaneous consent, and attach itself to the Chris- 
tian simplicity, which led to God, instead of losing 
itself in the vanities, and even immoralities, digni- 
fied by the Church of Eome as worship. And by 
degrees I have come to love an almost severe sim- 
plicity in modes of worship, and the tranquillity 
and self-concentration to which it invites. I found, 
in shorty that I did not attend divine service as a 
pastime, but for edification; that the soul became 
deeply engaged and satisfied. I perceived, at length, 
that in such worship alone is God honoured ; and 
by meditating deeply on the divine wisdom and 
mercy, I became animated by a union of holy reve- 
rence and brotherly lave towards our second Father 
and Begenerator, Jesus Christ, and so ended by 
loving the Beformed Church, which does not ad- 
dress herself to the senses, but to the spirit and the 
heart; and no longer left a church, after service, 
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excited by physical causes, but with the heart empty, 
but^ on the contrary, calm and contented, and hav- 
ing my heart filled with holy zeaL I recognised all 
these mercies as coming from Gtod, not from any^ 
thing in myself, and thanked Him for bestowing on 
me the blessings of His grace. 

A year passed over in Constantinople with toler- 
able comfort as to outward circumstances, and with 
dear friends around me, whose society was most use- 
ful ; but subsistence was very precarious, as dependent 
on teaching, for which there might be soon no calL - 
My good friends were desirous to find some posi- 
tion which I might occupy permanently, and so be 
relieved from anxiety for the future ; one of them, Mr 
Combe, wrote to the President of the English College 
at Malta, to obtain for me a vacant professorship, 
with the double object of establishing me in com- 
fort and enabling me to procure instruction in the 
Sacred Scriptures. A favourable reply quicklyarrived, 
accepting my services in the college. The kindness 
of the English Consul at Rome had provided me with 
a regular passport, empowering me to travel in Greece 
and the East, and to this Mr Combe procured the 
signature of the English ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, for my landing at Malta. I enter into these 
particulars that the reader may clearly understand 
the unreasonable diflSculties I afterwards encoun- 
tered; but we must not anticipate events. 
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A year spent at Constantinople in the society of zeal- 
ous Christians had almost sufficed to dispel my doubts ; 
so that I departed for Malta in much peace and con- 
tentment My friends bade me farewell, with earnest 
good wishes for my success and prosperity, and still 
more fervently did they wish me spiritual light and 
joy. They overpowered me with offers of service in 
case I should ever need their assistance, and gave me 
much valuable advice ; and I took leave of them with 
a deep sense of gratitude, and real regret at losing 
their society ; they, too, suffered in the separation, 
but rejoiced at the bright prospects opening before 
me. A fair wind hove us without accident to Malta, 
and this time I anticipated no difficulty in landing 
at once. My passport was regular, and signed at 
Constantinople by the English minister. I came no 
longer as a fugitive from Eome, but as a free man — 
with no cause of exception in myself, known to and 
warmly recommended byrespectableEnglish residents 
at Constantinople. But I deceived myself ; Sir John 
Ferrol was still governor of the isle, and he at once 
sent me orders forbidding my landing, and com- 
manding me to go on with the steamer. In vain I 
protested that I was going to the Protestant college 
in Malta, where I was expected, and would give no 
cause of offence to the authorities during my stay 
in the island, as I had no intention of mixing in 
politics. I e^lained that my passport was English, 
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strictly in rule, and guaranteed my right to land ; 
that by the laws of England, I had a perfect right to 
take up my residence on English soil, which Malta> 
as an English possession, must be considered. 

But the governor was inflexible. His own bad 
heart dictated my repulsion, and the Jesuits poured 
forth entreaties that he would grant no access to 
an apostate (as they call all those who abandon 
faith in the Pope for the living faith of the 
Lord Jesus Christ) — ^to a rebel against the Pope 
and the faith of God — ^to a lost soul, which might 
bring calamity to the land ; that since at my former 
coming I had been refused as a fugitive insurgent, 
still less could I now be received, when to this I had 
added the deeper stain of apostasy. Thus was I 
rejected a second time from the island by Sir J. 
Ferrol, whom I cannot caU the representative of 
England, but of the Pope, the King of Naples, and 
the Austrian. In his fear that I should land, and, 
having once touched a soil famous as afibrding a 
sacred asylum, I should claim the right England 
guarantees to all men, of freedom, this man sent 
two men on board the vessel to guard me; and had 
I made any movement to effect a landing, they 
would have employed force to prevent me. While 
still at sea — on the sea — the governor had it in his 
power to reject me; had my foot touched the land, 
he could not, without a gross violation of the laws. 
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have sent me back, and this act would have been 
severely visited by the home government There- 
fore, he took measures to prevent my coming on 
shore. 

Destiny had decided against ma I was ordered 
to pursue my voyage, and the voyage must be ac- 
complished without regard to my intended destina- 
tion. The reason alleged was the more monstrously 
absurd that I was the only political refugee in the 
vessel, so that there was no risk, as in the former 
case, of a band of patriots exciting sedition in 
Malta, as they might have pretended we came with 
evil intentions when my companions and myself 
fled thither from Eome. But this time I was alone, 
under the protection of England, from possessing 
a regular passport, and carrying letters from well- 
known English gentlemen, and sent to take my 
place in a college recognised and protected by the 
government of Protestant England, But Sir John 
Ferrol disregarded everything, in his rabid Papistical 
zeaL Now, I would ask, if it is not a pity that the 
English government does not boldly send to Malta, 
instead of an English gentleman, a Papal satellite, 
a member of the Holy OflBce, a Dominican friar, 
who might, in such a case, have lent still more 
eflFective aid to Rome ? 

Let the free and generous English nation learn 
from my case, which has been no solitary instance 
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of the oppression and injustice T^rought by gover- 
nors of Malta, to select with a careful eye to the 
national honour the governors for the colonies. 
The law of England is the most just and liberal in 
the world, but the colonial governments venture to 
abuse and pervert it. They are irresponsible, except 
to the home authorities, whose ears are seldom 
reached, and so may be arbitrary tyrants with im- 
punity. By a system of despotism utterly abhorrent 
to English feeling, these colonial ministers often 
render the name of England hateful, and instead of 
gaining sympathy, set her at variance with strangers 
Let England, then, study the men she chooses to 
govern her colonies, for the good of society at large, 
and the stability of her own rule. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

After losing sight of Malta, a prosperous voyage 
brouglit us in a few days to Marseilles. A feeling 
of joy took possession of me on setting foot on land, 
even while the memory of the wrongs done by 
France to my country were fresh in my mind. 
Though I had seen so many strange and curious 
things in my Eastern pilgrimage, and had so many 
acts of kindness shewn me by true friends to remem- 
ber, and deeply felt that I had every reason to bless 
Providence for the help afforded me on all occasions, 
still, to be again in a European city, surrounded by 
the habits of civilised life, with no trace of bar- 
barism apparent, delighted my heart. But if bar- 
barism did not appear outwardly, I was soon to 
experience its presence and influence. 

I believed that if the French had shewn them- 
selves unworthy the title of a free people, by send- 
ing an army against Rome to suppress her struggles 
for liberty, the misconduct of the oflScials and 
soldiers, after their entry into the city, might be 
traced to ill-directed zeal, or to mistaken political 
reasons, or even to so(me supposed necessity of mill- 
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tary discipline, rather than to hatred of the Italians. 
This is the old prejudiced belief, which no treachery 
on the part of France has sufficed to destroy in 
Italian breasts, though they have received bitter 
lessons. 

I do not say that the tiaies may not have changed, 
and that the two nations may not now be ready to 
approximate ; but even now, this apparent tendency 
to union arises from political causes. But I have 
no wish to mix up present and past fects, or to re- 
vive discordant feelings; so let me put aside the 
political theories and combinations of the day, and 
pursue my simple personal narrative. It is a his- 
tory, and nothing more. 

In Marseilles I expected to enjoy the amenities of 
Uf e among a refined people ; and, in truth, French 
manners might lead a stranger to suppose himself 
in the midst of the most courteous men in the 
world. But let him come in collision with any of 
them, and he will quickly discover his mistake, at 
least if I may judge by my own experience. • The 
second day after landing I was summoned to the 
police ; and be it remembered, the police court was 
under a republican government. I obeyed the call 
at once, fancying that some slight form was to be 
gone through connected with the passport system, 
and that I should afterwards be left in peace. 

At the police-office I was ushered into the pre- 
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sence of the prefect, whose reception of me was im- 
courteous enough. To my civil salutation neither 
the great man nor his satellites made any return. I 
had before me a man of severe aspect, whose heavy 
frown rendered his countenance absolutely repul- 
sive. The gravity of his oflScial duties might have 
stamped him impleasantly. His subalterns reminded 
me so strongly of the rigid faces of the Papal police, 
that I coidd not divest myself of the idea that I 
was in the inquisitorial office of that famous Koman 
force. 

The prefect addressed me abruptly, in a rough 
voice, which might be natural, or dictated by hos- 
tility to an Italian, heightened by dislike of liberty, 
extending to one who had lost all in fighting for 
her. Whatever his motive, his tone in questioning 
me was bitter and provoking. He began by asking 
what right I had to be in Marseilles when my pass- 
port was signed for Malta ? I told him the simple 
truth, that I had not been permitted to land at 
Malta, and so had no choice, but was obliged to 
come on to Marseilles. "You ought not to have 
come to this city when your passport- is not good 
for France,'* said he, insolently. " We have orders 
to send all to Africa who come here unprovided 
with sufficient passports, so you must go to Algiers." 
I was naturally indignant at this excess of tyranny, 
but suppressed all show of anger, and replied in an 
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easy tone, that he had no right to require this of 
me, as I was no vagabond, had brought with me 
means of support, and asked nothing from hint 

I hope the reader may agree with me that my 
answer was moderate and discreet, but to the pre- 
fect it had no such appearance ; on the contrary, it 
seemed to sound as a provocation in his ear, as an 
open declaration of rebellion against authority ; so, 
frowning still more heavily, he said in a voice 
harsher than before, " I will send you, I will send 
you," repeating his threat several times. I quietly 
replied, as I would not go voluntarily, he must re- 
sort to violence to fulfil his intention ; and this I 
believed the law forbade, as I was not convicted of 
crime deserving banishment, and which might have 
brought me under his jurisdiction. When he saw 
my firmness, or perhaps because he remembered that 
he had no authority to send me out of the country, 
he suddenly altered the direction of his rude inter- 
rogatory, and said, " Since you are so bold, you are 
surely provided with the means of living — prove it 
to me ! '* I drew out my purse, and shewed it to 
him, rather contemptuously saying, "Well, since 
you are not only minister for the regulation of pass- 
ports, but of purses, you can look at mine." 

I must be permitted to remark on the necessity 
of prudent foresight to men in my position. K 
those who live by daily industry only knew how to 
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profit by the happy chances which fortune throws 
in their way, and make some little saving for the 
days when employment may fail them, or sickness 
disable them from exertion, what misery might not 
be avoided in the world ? And if this principle be 
wholesome for the generality of people,- how much 
more necessary for exiles, who find themselves in a 
strange land, without relatives or feaends ! We 
must perceive in the world that the poorest have 
had periods of successful industry, when something 
might have been laid aside to guard against future 
failures, and that a little prudence would prevent 
much of that deplorable wretchedness which we see 
aroimd us. My own case affords an example : had 
I not exercised economy in Constantinople, when I 
had opportunities of making a little money, how 
could I have paid my passage to Marseilles when 
sent away from Malta, and by what means could I 
have satisfied the prefect, when he insisted on seeing 
the amount of my store 1 The reader must draw 
his own conclusions, but I am thankful, for my part, 
to God who has bestowed this prudence on me. 

Let us go back to the prefect. Having ascertained 
that I could pay my expenses, he ceased his conten- 
tious discussion, and dismissed me roughly, with 
the order that every day at noon I was to present 
myself at his bureau. I said I would come at 
eleven o'clock also, if he liked, and went away. 
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Each day saw me arrive at the prefecture, punctual 
to the hour. But why was this vexatious rule im- 
posed on me ? Either I was considered a danger- 
ous man, likely to disturb the country, in which 
case I should have undergone a searching examina- 
tion ; or I was a harmless person, and the prefect's 
conduct proved that he did not suspect me: for 
what efiFect could my going once in the day to the 
prefecture have on my proceedings, when I had the 
rest of my time at my disposal ? If such conduct 
is not despotic, I know no other name for it. K 
the authorities suspected me of plots — supposing I 
had a fancy for conspiracies — for what was I to 
plot? I knew not. For, as a man who had com- 
promised himself in the cause of liberty, there was 
no chance of my conspiring to overthrow the French 
republic ; and, certainly, I was not mad enough to 
plot, at that moment, a revolution in Italy, already 
filled and surrounded by native and foreign bayonets 
in hundreds on hundreds. But had I been dis- 
posed to plot the ruin of the world, by conspiracies 
against France and the tyrants of Italy, shewing 
myself daily for a few minutes at the prefecture had 
proved no hindrance. Perhaps the prefect only 
wished to be assured, at least once in a day, that I 
was in the city ; or, more likely still, he acted from 
mere caprice, and the desire to impress me duly with 
a sense of the mighty power of the French police. 
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TTifl troublesome regulation certainly did make me 
regard the prefect and his system as most vexatious 
and tyrannical. 

It seems right to acknowledge that these annoy- 
ances, which a year and a half earlier would have 
driven me to desperation, now made no impression 
on my spirits, as I was able to take them as salutary 
trials of faith and patience ; and I accepted them 
with Christian resignation, and without discourage- 
ment. 

Some days passed without my seeing any person, 
or being called into action. I occupied myself during 
part of the day in traversing the gay streets of the 
populous and busy city, and observing the habits 
of the peopla The rest of my time was devoted to 
reading, or laying plans for the future. 

At last, one day I told the prefect that I was 
going to Paris. He and his dependents laughed in 
my face for all reply, as if I had said something 
preposterous and supremely ridiculous. Finding 
that I could not get my passport vise for Paris, or 
obtain a new one, I determined not to delay longer, 
but without more ado left this inhospitable city, and 
reached Paris without accident or impediment. 

I cannot omit to notice the impression Paris made 
on me at first sight. The gigantic buildings tljat 
line the principal streets, and the great width of 
these thoroughfares, present an imposing spectacle 
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to the eye of a stranger. The continual noise of 
vehicles, from the carriage of the prince to the 
meanest cart — the immense number of richly-dressed 
men and women who paraded the streets in absolute 
idleness, yet full of restless vivacity, excited wonder, 
but not interest ; and the splendid display of every 
sort of merchandise in the shops, arranged with 
sumptuous taste, while the unquiet, yet apparently 
gay population, poured along the ways, astonished 
me, so that I felt disturbed, and my head became 
giddy from the perpetual whirl and flutter of what 
seemed to me a true Pandemonium. The memory 
of my dear country, and the abiding sense of all the 
vicissitudes occurring at the time I became an exile, 
combined, with my preference for solitude and still- 
ness, to prevent my feeling happy in a city ruled by 
thoughtless idleness and a perfect mania for diver- 
sion. 

Only a few hours' stay in Paris is required to 
acquaint one with these external characteristics of 
the French, — ^very uncongenial to a mind so op- 
pressed by care as mine was at that time. 

Following my usual practice, I had during my 
journey asked a fellow-traveller to direct me to an 
hotel adapted to the finances of an emigrant, in 
which I might live quietly at little expense ; so that 
I knew where to go on my arrivaL At the little 
hotel to which I had been directed, the landlord met 
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lae wiiih infinite politeness^ though his countenance 
tore ignorance stamped on every line. He con- 
ducted me to my chamber, canying the baggage 
himself. On laying down my things, he demanded 
my passport at once, pleading strict orders, the 
neglect of which must involve him in serious re- 
sponsibility, as his apology. I could only say I had 
none, as my English passport was useless without 
an official French signature, and, besides, the pro- 
tection of England could not extend to me, a 
stranger to her and her authority; so that there 
was no dishonesty in saying I had no passport, 
which exposed me less to the suspicions of the 
vigilant police than shewing them an unsigned 
passport must have done. The landlord then asked 
my name, that he might inscribe it in his book, and 
I told my real name in Italian — ^Luigi Bianchi. 

Frenchmen believe that no names or languages 
exist out of France, as they also consider them- 
selves of more refined frame, and possessed of 
higher intelligence, than other nations, and that 
altogether their humanity is of a nobler type, 
enabling them to perform deeds more glorious 
and* heroic than any other people can boast. It 
is impossible to shake this persuasion, though they 
know that other nations do not recognise their 
claim to superiority; and it makes no difference 
to them that the pages of history may be filled 
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with their follies, incoberencies, and errors. It 
mattered not that we Italians had had a recent 
proof of utter want of principle in the minds of 
Frenchmen in the expedition sent against Bome, 
of which perversion I was a victim. The French 
of every degree believe their nation not only the 
greatest, but the only nation worthy to be named 
among men, and expect the world to receive them 
everywhere as superiors. But with all this, I do 
not deny that the French have done much to elevate 
the human race, nor that they are capable of gene- 
rous, nay, even of heroic impulses, to support some 
high principle, or procure the freedom of other 
people, or defend their own ; but these are momen- 
tary and passing impulses, that die as quickly as 
they arise; and on a contrary impetus being re- 
ceived, the French proceed readily to destroy their 
own work, either among other nations or their own. 

But I have no wish to speak with severity of the 
French at this moment, when their politics lead 
them against another enemy of Italy — ^Austria. It 
may be that God, in His great designs, purposes the 
punishment of one of the inveterate enemies of that 
unhappy land by means of a former enemy, now 
acting as a friend. 

My desire to account for the conduct of my little 
landlord has led me into a digression unreasonable in 
length, but my host fully illustrated my preconceived 
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notions of French presumption ; for by way of exalt- 
ing me, he gave me the French name of Louis Blanc, 
without my knowledge. The surprise of the police 
may be imagined when they found Louis Blanc in 
Paris, and lodged in such a quarter. I can picture to 
myself the hubbub and confusion of tongues that 
ensued. Louis Blanc in Paris, throwing himself into 
the hands of his enemies ! come as an easy prey to the 
police ! The reader must recollect, that during the 
republic, Louis Blanc was obliged to emigrate, and 
orders were now issued for his instant arrest. A 
number of gens-d'armes came to the inn, hoping to 
take me by surprise. A few guarded the door, and 
two or three mounted to my chamber, entering 
without warning, and proceeded at once to open 
the window-shutters, and admit the daylight. This 
unexpected vision greeted my half-opened eyes as 
I lay in bed, hardly able to decide whether it was 
all a dream or not, for a minute. When convinced 
of the material nature of my visitors, I hastily 
questioned myself as to whether my actions could 
have compromised me with the police, but happily 
foxmd nothing to accuse myself of. Then the idea 
occurred to me that the prefect at Marseilles might 
have notified my arrival to the police in Paris ; 
but it was not at all probable that so much trouble 
would be taken about the doings of an obscure 
foreigner. Then the events at Eome occurred to me, 
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^nd I wondered if the French authorities were base 
enough to imprison a man for defending his ovn 
country. Had we been in Austria, this solution 
would have been certain : decapitation or perpetual 
imprisonment must have awaited me, according to 
the invariable policy of Austria towards Italians ; but 
much as I despised the French government, I could 
not imagine this. My having entered Paris without 
a passport might have subjected me to a summons 
before the prefect, or even to instant dismissal from 
Paris by a peremptory order ; but no show of violence 
would have attended either. These thoughts darted 
across my mind as I lay quietly awaiting the finale. 
After opening the windows, the gens-d'armes came 
to the bed, from whence I admired their proceedings. 
They gazed at me with devouring eyes, and one said, 
" You are Louis Blanc V* I could not help smiling, 
as I detected the comical equivoque which had mis- 
led them. Another exclaimed, " No ; I know Louis 
Blanc, and this is not he ;" when the third asked, 
" Did the landlord not give that name ? " So I 
answered, " My name is not Louis Blanc, but Luigi 
Bianchi, and I am an Italian ; go away, and leave 
me to sleep." The gens-d armes were disconcerted 
at this simple explanation of their blunder, as well 
as puzzled with the novelty of the case — to say 
nothing of their natural disappointment at missing 
their important prey ; still the absurdity of their own 
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position made them laugh. I fancied the affair ended, 
as it was impossible for any two men to differ more 
widely in appearance than Louis Blanc and myself. 
The scrupulous gens-d'armes, however, were not 
satisfied ; they had been ordered to arrest the man 
designated Louis Blanc, and must obey. So they 
told me civilly that I must go with them to the 
prefecture and explain the affair, and then all bad 
consequences would be prevented. I rose and dressed 
myself at my leisure, and prepared coolly to go to 
the bureau, but found myself encircled by four gens- 
d'armes, who, to my surprise, intended to conduct 
me thus through the streets to the prefecture, sur- 
rounded by an admiring crowd, and introduce me 
as a malefactor. 

I had expected to find a carriage at the door, but 
there was none ; still I resolved not to make my 
debut in the city of Paris as a criminal guarded by 
gens-d'armes. What could the people in the streets 
say ? Not that I was a political criminal ; because 
political arrests never take place with so much dis- 
play, — usually they occur under cover of night, and 
are conducted with jealous mystery. But as human 
nature is prone to harsh judgments, I felt sure of 
being taken for a thief or sharper, or one of the 
vilest of malefactors. These pleasant thoughts passed 
through my mind as I saw the gens-d'armes prepare 
to march me off, and I protested against the incon- 
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sistency of making an innocent man a public spec- 
tacle in this manner ; so at my expense a carriage 
was called, in which I was conveyed decently to the 
police. 

The prefect was very civil when he heard my 
explanation ; but a Frenchman has the power of 
being polite according to circumstances, so marvel- 
lously, that it is to me a continually-recurring, 
unsolved physiognomical problem, whether French 
courtesy is sincere or assumed, from the contrast a 
Frenchman's actions often afford to his excessive 
demonstrations of politeness. 

Such a profusion of polite excuses were made me, 
that it was impossible to shew resentment, especially 
because the event rather amused me as an odd Uttle 
adventure — and we all love adventure, when not 
hurtful to us. The affair promised an agreeable, 
and, on my side, good-humoured termination, though 
I am not sure that the gens-d'armes shared my feel- 
ings, as they had missed making a great prize in 
Louis Blanc, and had committed a stupid mistake 
publicly, thus doing no honour to their "s5avoir 
faire" or their vigilance. 

I thought all set right, but the prefect undeceived 
me by asking for my passport, after apologising for 
the mistake in name. There was no purpose to be 
served by exhibiting a passport which was not vis^ 
for France, so I said I had none. The prefect shewed 
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no harshness, but rather expressed regret at being 
compelled to intimate, that if I could not find a 
guarantee, I must depart from France immediately, 
excusing himself by mentioning the strict orders 
under which he acted. I asked for time to find a 
guarantee, and he gave me fifteen days; adding that, 
if in this time a guarantee was not found, I must 
depart. This was very embarrassing. Having no 
intention of going to France when I left Constanti- 
nople, I had not provided myself with letters of 
introduction, so that I knew no one who could assist 
me in this dilemma. Perhaps some Italian exiles 
of my acquaintance might be in Paris, but they, as 
compromised persons, could not be accepted. I 
knew no living soul in Paris who could be my 
surety. 

The same Providence which had carried me un- 
harmed through the perils of war, and of travel- 
ling in the East in circumstances so unpromising, 
and had always smoothed diflSculties and made 
my way plain, now again led me into the way 
to conquer this diflBculty. Here I must call the 
attention of the reader to what appears to me re- 
markable in my experience, — that in all my trying 
vicissitudes, it has pleased God to make use of the 
English as His instruments to help me. In the East 
the English proved my steady friends, and in Paris 
also Englishmen were to protect me. I have every 
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reason to bless the English name, as the kindness of 
that people has been uniform and effective. 

My usual good fortune made an English gentle- 
man my companion in the journey from Marseilles 
as far as Lyons. His name, I am sorry to say, has 
escaped me, as it would otherwise have given me 
pleasure to let him know the good he did me. We 
had much conversation, and I did not conceal from 
him my name and situation. He was greatly inte- 
rested, and became very indignant at the infamous 
conduct of the governor of Malta; and, indeed, so in- 
dignant was he, that it is likely he was one of those 
who not long after insisted on his recalL This 
gentleman expressed regret that he was not going 
direct to Paris, where he would have done all he 
could to assist my views. He gave me his name, 
and desired me to go to Mr Chamier, the English 
clergyman, who was a fiiend of his. 

I was rather unwilling to go to Mr Chamier with 
no more specific introduction. Though the name 
might be of weight with him, it seemed to me a 
manner of introduction liable to abuse, as impostors 
might gain access to gentlemen by using a friend's 
name, if that was enough to secure assistance. 
Much against my will, but constrained by the em- 
barrassment of my position, I sought Mr Chamier at 
length, with only his friend's name as my apology. 

The result of my application far exceeded any hope 
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I had entertained in making it. Either because he 
greatly esteemed the friend who sent me, or because 
his knowledge of men convinced him I at least was 
no impostor, he received me with the utmost courtesy 
and kindness, shewing in this first interview the 
Christian benevolence and natural warmth of heart 
which I found his characteristics afterwards. I de- 
scribed my circumstances, and the disagreeable pre- 
dicament in which I found myself, — the prefect 
insisting on a surety, while I knew no one who could 
become my guarantee. The account of the occur- 
rence at Malta produced the same impression on him 
as on all who had previously heard it. The intole- 
rance and tyranny of the proceeding were thrown 
into stronger relief, by the letter of my excellent 
English friends at Constantinople to the Principal 
of the College at Malta. This letter increased his 
interest, as a strong testimony in my favour, and he 
lost no time in recommending me to the secretary of 
the English Embassy; and by him I was not less 
agreeably received. On hearing my story, he gave 
me a letter to the prefect, which procured me permis- 
sion to remain in Paris, and put an end to my pre- 
sent difficulty. 

The first few days had been spent in visiting the 
remarkable buildings and scenes of great events in 
Paris. This capital certainly had not the interest 
for me many others find in it; but the burden of 
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anxiety which oppressed my mind had affected my 
spirits, so that perhaps I was not just to the gay 
city. I had very little money left, only enough for 
some days, though careful economy might make it 
last a week or two. Besides, I did not like the 
French, partly on account of their frivolity and 
excessive liveliness of manner; and more, perhaps, 
that the crowd of soldiers in the streets reminded me 
of the events which had driven me from home, and 
of the condition to which France had reduced my 
country. Added to this, I experienced no real sym- 
pathy from the French, who, imder cover of a super- 
ficial politeness, strove to hide distaste to the Italian 
name. The zeal of the whole population for diver- 
sion displeased me. The evenings were passed in 
going from one place of amusement to another. 
Nor did it please me to see the women of the middle 
class manage the shops and warehouses, keep the 
books, and, in fact, act the part left to men in other 
countries; while the men are idle, and indulge in 
luxury, and every possible form of dissipation and 
amusement. I could not but think domestic happi- 
ness must be at a low ebb in a country where the 
women conducted business, and men seemed only 
intent on airing themselves in the sun, or in divert- 
ing themselves in the cafes, which were filled with 
idleness. Idleness trod down the pavements in the 
shape of men, many of whom doubtless were fathers. 
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who preferred living thus in public to taking dinner 
within the walls of their houses, and spending the 
evening with their wives and children. All these 
remarks did not give me a high idea of the morality 
of the nation. My judgment might be severe or 
mistaken, but this is really the impression the 
Parisians made on me, and there is no reason why 
I should conceal it. 

I was quickly tired of perambulating the city, and 
resolved to withdraw into myself, while meditating 
projects for obtaining an honourable subsistence, — a 
very difficult thing to accomplish without any recom- 
mendations. But here, again, God wrought for me, 
as He had shewn me mercy in all the events of my 
exila 

Mr Chamier, to whom I had explained my press- 
ing necessities, had lost no time in procuring me 
pupils, to whom I was to give lessons in Italian. 
They were the children of English families residing 
in Paris. Mr C. also presented me to many of his 
friends, at whose houses I was cordially received. 
Among them was the Rev. James G. G. Fussell, for 
whom I must ever retain an unabated regard. He 
treated me as a friend — ^nay, a brother ; opened his 
house to me, and bestowed the utmost sympathy and 
friendship on me. He advised me in all my diffi- 
culties, and always with wisdom; his enlightened 
views and vast knowledge of Christianity, not merely 
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as a science, but in the highest sense^ were most 
useful to me. He laboured earnestly for my tem- 
poral advantage ; and through his exertions and Mr 
Ohamier's, I found myself well provided for, by 
having a sufficient number of pupils. 

To my great regret and misfortune, Mr Fussell left 
Paris to return to London after a few months. I 
was much distressed at his departure, as his society 
and Christian conversation had afforded me much 
consolation. Up to the moment of his deparfcue he 
neglected no opportunity of serving me, and left me 
fully occupied. I felt very sorrowful at the loss of 
a friend whose society had been so instructive and 
agreeable, but trusted the future calmly to Providence. 

Thus I lived quietly in Paris. My time was passed 
in a variety of occupations. I attended the services 
of the church, and visited Mr Chamier, always find- 
ing my intercourse with him most agreeable ; and 
imagined myself settled, unless happier times arose 
for Italy. But I was still the sport of fortime ; the 
famous coup d'etat of Napoleon was at hand. I shall 
say nothing of it, as politics are not one of the 
objects of my little book. 

One of the preparatory steps taken by Napoleon, 
was dismissing all political exiles; and 'though I 
lived retired, and belonged to no political society, I 
was not exempted. Perhaps my Roman antecedents 
were against me ; but the police notified the neces- 
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sity of leaving Paris without delay. I might, per- 
haps, have procured leave to remain, by means of 
the English ambassador; but was rather glad to 
quit Paris, for several reasons. My means of sup- 
port had become precarious, as fear of a revolution 
had driven away a number of English families. So 
I determined to try my fortune in London. Mr 
Chamier accompanied me to the railway. He had 
been like a brother to me, and our parting was very 
painful on both sides ; he gave me letters to many 
friends in London, who received me kindly. I must 
rejoice in the trials God has sent me, as through 
them I have learned to know the brotherly love of 
my fellow-men, especially among the followers of 
Christ 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The impression London makes on a stranger, on his 
first arrival, is one of astonishment and respect — 
especially on a man who has just left Paris. In that 
city there is all the &oiintj of idleness and hnman 
folly; while in London reigns the activity of in- 
dustry, human pnidence, and moderation. 

The wide and regular principal streets, through 
which alone the foreigner passes at his first coming ; 
the sober look of all the houses, combined with the 
riches in the shops, where, without studied preten- 
sion, substantial proofs are given that abundance of 
goods may always be found within ; after the danger- 
ous and somewhat reckless driving I had been ac- 
customed to in Paris, I was much struck with the 
regular movement of the carriages, and every kind 
of vehicle, which, from the width of the streets and 
the ability of the drivers, though innumerable, do 
not produce the slightest confusion ; the aspect of 
the people — serious, composed, and so wrapt in 
thought, that no one observes what is passing around 
him ; — all conspire to give the most favourable opinion 
possible, to the newly-arrived traveller, of the English 
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nation. I was extremely well contented with my 
new sojourn. As a political exile, it may well be 
imagined I was delighted to find myself in the me- 
tropolis of Great Britain. No longer suspected by 
the police — no longer summoned — ^no more a slave; 
but, at last, a free man! I found myself for the 
first time, in a land truly free ; the air to me was 
balsamic, however doubtful its atmospheric condi- 
tions might be. To the eye ol the exile, the sky of 
England smiles in genial serenity ; to him the breeze 
is balsamic, because it sweeps oyer a free land ; the 
sense of liberty reconciles him to an apparent cold- 
ness of manner among the people, who leave you to 
the full enjoyment of the sweets of freedom, so long 
as you do not abuse them. My happiness was as 
great as if I had found a most delicious climate and 
serene sky. Wherever liberty reigns, that country 
is blessed, whatever the climate may be. 

Very soon after my arrival I called on Mr Fussell, 
who received me with the utmost kindness; and 
the anxiety he shewed to procure me employment 
naturally inspired me with hope and confidence for 
the future. And here I must give expression to 
admiration for the good English heart, and grati- 
tude for the protection England invariably affords 
to those who suffer for their country. The English 
are accused of coldness, perhaps because they do 
not make vehement demonstrations and proffers of 
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friendship on first meeting you. May not the smile 
of welcome from an Englishman assure you of his 
good-will, and prove the promise of assistance, of 
which you enjoy the realisation more fully because 
your expectations have not been too highly raised? 
Once admitted to the friendship of an Englishman, 
no time loosens the bond ; — ^you can only lose his 
regard from your own fault And is this the indi- 
cation of a cold nature? Surely not! But you find 
the coldness of ice wrapped up in the most flatter- 
ing words, in a land to which you are welcomed 
by the most eager demonstrations of friendship, 
whose people pretend to the intimacy of years after 
the acquaintance of a few hours ; and after all this 
show of good-will, scarcely have you turned aside, 
than your recent enthusiastic friends forget, or per- 
haps speak of you with contempt. This is truly cold- 
ness, — something more, for it amounts to cruelty. 
But this is not like the English, who promise less 
than they perform. If an Englishman tells you he 
feels for you, you may rely on it he feels more than 
he says. He never boasts of what he is to do for you, 
and you only learn his efibrts in your favour by their 
success. This is my experience of the English, and 
from simple gratitude, I proclaim it here, as the 
only sign of grateful feeling which I in my humble 
condition can manifest for the great good which 
they have done me during my whole exile. 
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As I did not understand English, Mr Fussell, see- 
ing that this would prove an impediment in my 
path, proposed that I should go to Birkenhead as a 
pupil of Dr Bailey, at the college there. I accepted 
very gladly, and went to this establishment, which 
proved to me a great blessing. I passed eight happy 
months there, and in the most profitable manner. Dr 
Bailey, full of Christian zeal and evangelical charity, 
did much for the souls entrusted to him. The 
young men were enlightened intellectually by his 
care, while their hearts were formed and grew in 
the fear of God and the knowledge of their duties. 
It is certain that they will carry through life a 
strong and aflfectionate recollection of him ; and 
many of his students, in consequence of his instruc- 
tions, have become devoted Christians. His labours 
and example tended to this end, and he ascribed to 
God the praise of his success. His private virtues 
were in accordance with his public conduct, for he 
united the most severe virtue with a charitable 
spirit and extremely courteous manners. We had 
many conversations on the Bible, which contributed 
always to the increase of my knowledge and faith, 
and I carried away with me a deep sense of grati- 
tude to Dr Bailey. 

I had intended to go to Piedmont, as the only 
free country in Italy, to preach the gospel, but found 
it impossible to procure a passport, as not being a 
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subject of Sardinia. As I already knew enough of 
English to give Italian lessons, I remained quietly 
in London, hoping to find employment as a teacher, 
and always confiding in Divine aid. Mr Fussell's 
friendship did not fail me, and at this time he 
quickly procured me enough of teaching for my 
support, and received me at his house with the same 
frank kindness he always had shewn me. 

My mind at this period was disenthralled from 
all Roman Catholic errors, and the glorious work of 
regeneration accomplished in my heart I expe- 
rienced no coldness now, and saw the whole truth 
of the gospel unfolding before my mind. 

I could not refrain from labouring for the good 
of others as occasions arose ; and since the Lord 
had of His grace bestowed on me the gift of faith 
through the merits of our Saviour, I felt a great 
need of proclaiming the truth to others by His aid. 
In London the field is large for a labourer in the 
Lord's vineyard, as the number of poor Italians 
living there is great. 

They call themselves Roman Catholics, and have 
no Christian virtue or rule, being utterly ignorant 
of the gospel I found them too often living in vice 
and misery, with no hope for this world, or that 
which is to come, from absolute ignorance of the 
Word of God. 

I went among them, and boldly tried to instruct 
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them, though in doing this I was exposed to insult 
and injurious treatment. In some few, admonition 
produced effect, and by the grace of God my labours 
were not thrown away. 

Here, also, the Lord cared for me, as He had 
done elsewhere, and I could live decently on the 
produce of the hours of teaching procured for me 
by Mr Fussell and his friends. 

I may not omit this occasion of expressing deep 
and lively gratitude to the Divine goodness which, 
has so carefully protected me. In London I saw 
many of my countrymen, who had certainly done no 
less than myself, and many who had sacrificed more 
for our beloved country than I had done, and were 
now sinking beneath the strokes of adverse fortune, 
after brave but useless struggles to gain a livelihood 
— some of the worthiest among us often had not a 
morsel of bread. So that I had reason to thank 
God in much humility, and take courage for the 
future, since daily bread was provided for me. But 
my position was still uncertain, for the crowd of 
Italian masters, and of those who, without being 
Italians, attempt to teach the language, is so great 
in London, that the profession of Italian teacher is 
almost fallen into disrepute in that city; and ere 
long I found it impossible to exist on the produce of 
the few hours of teaching I still had, even with the 
most rigorous economy. Still, though suffering 
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privations, I was not discouraged, and persevered for 
several seasons. But fearing at last that my resource 
should fail me altogether, I resolved to leave London 
before things came to the last extremity, and seek 
better fortune elsewhere. After many reflections, 
and in consequence of the advice of friends, I esta- 
blished myself in Edinburgh as an Italian master. 
The literary character of the place pleased me, and 
I was glad to find Italian studied more with a view 
to mental cultivation than from the caprice of 
fashion. As I brought letters of introduction, I was 
kindly received by many, and though the lessons 
were not numerous, there were a few to begin with; 
so T went on hopefully, and soon found that time 
and an increasing acquaintance augmented the num- 
ber of my pupils. 

Here I was fortunate enough to meet with some per- 
sons who interested themselves in the poor Italians, 
and visited them at their houses. It certainly is 
very benevolent in the ladies of this country, both 
north and south of the Tweed, to exert themselves so 
much for the poor, whether natives or foreigners. 
No silly pride or ultra refinement prevents their fre- 
quenting the most miserable dwellings, full of dirt 
and confusion, if they have any hope of doing good. 
They do not shrink from the most abject, but 
delight in relieving poverty and suflfering wherever 
they exist, and try to enlighten the darkened mind 
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by means of the Bible, and a knowledge of the 
truths delivered to all by the great Founder of our 
religion. 

From this mode of acting much good resulted to 
my poor countrymen in Edinburgh, as their destitu- 
tion, both spiritual and temporal, was brought to 
light. The poor Italians who visit Great Britain are 
chiefly organists, who are often in great straits, so 
that Christian charity finds a large field of exercise 
among them They are generally bigoted Roman 
Catholics ; but methods have been devised for con- 
veying gospel truth to them, and some of them have 
made progress towards a higher condition of being. 

One of these plans was to institute a meeting for 
divine worship in the Italian language, on Sunday 
afternoon; and here the ladies joyfully lent their aid, 
by going to the houses where the Italians live, and 
explaining the object; and I was rejoiced to have an 
opportunity of preaching the gospel simply and 
clearly to those who still believed in the Roman im- 
posture. Thus I accepted with gratitude the pro- 
posal that I should minister to their spiritual neces- 
sities, by the help of God. The ofiice was acceptable 
to me, as bringing me more easily into contact with 
my countrymen, who are equally dear to me, whether 
rich or poor, and enabled me also to assist them in 
their little affairs, through the aid of kind friends. 
I determined to do my utmost for the success of the 
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mission, and think I may truly say that my efforts 
have not slackened since I entered on my office. 
But what happened to our good work? The serpent 
who in the beginning of time insidiously teinpted 
man, endeavoured to hinder me. The favourite and 
active ministers of the enemy, the Jesuits, in the 
guise of laymen, spread their nets for me, exciting 
doubts in the minds of the people against my work, 
by representing me to these ignorant persons as an 
apostate. They assured them I had renounced my 
religion from interested motives, and was an enemy 
to all good — ^as, according to them, only Roman 
Catholics can be good, and all others are heretics, 
condemned to eternal perdition. It is easy to ima- 
gine the effect such speeches, cunningly applied, 
wrought on the minds of the poor Italians, who 
looked on me as an emissary of Satan, and con- 
sidered me in their superstition a lost creature, 
because the avowed enemy of the Pope. To these 
inexperienced souls, to be at enmity with the Pope 
involves rebellion against God. They imagined I 
was dragging them down to perdition. What was 
not said against me? is the shortest way of putting 
the question; but the upshot was, that most of my 
countrymen held me in horror, while I was labour- 
ing for their benefit. But still a small congregation 
assembled to hear the Word of God read and ex- 
plained. When the Jesuits saw this, they incited 
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the bigots to threaten the preacher and congregation, 
by sending about a dozen men to beat them ! And 
this in Protestant Edinburgh ! 

These people call themselves Christians, because 
they are Roman Catholics, and have renounced the 
pure faith of their fathers as an abomination. They 
are in reality infidels, denying Jesus Christ as our 
Saviour, and the inspiration of the Bible, and dis- 
believe not only all that is cathoHc, but all that is 
Christian. 

But here I must be permitted, before bringing 
my history to a conclusion, to make some observa- 
tions on those who are Papists, and wish at the same 
time to be considered Christians and patriots. 
They can be neither one nor other. To Christianity 
they have no right to pretend, so great are the 
adulterations made in the Word of God by Popery, 
so impious and abominable are the dogmas taught 
by her, and so utterly are her precepts distinct from 
Christian purity and simplicity. She wraps evan- 
gelical truth in such a network of horrible sophisms 
and absurdities, that none of those who pertain to 
the Church of the Pope can call themselves Chris- 
tians. I shall not enter into all the particulars of 
the differences existing between Catholicism and 
Protestantism, or shew how the one must be in ab- 
solute contradiction to the other — ^as opposite as 
light to darkness — as I have already, here and 
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there in the course of my narrative, given my 
opinion on this subject. Many wise and learned 
men, also, have akeady written suflSciently to en- 
lighten those who are willing to see. I shall con- 
tent myself by repeating my assertion, that to be 
Papist and Christian is impossible. The other 
boast, of patriotism, falls of itself with the name 
Papist. Can a Papist be a patriot ? Never ! The 
Papacy is the quintessence of tyranny and despot- 
ism, both of which we see incarnate in the person 
of the Pope. From distant ages Popery has been 
the fountainhead of the calamities of Italy. Popery 
condemns all patriotic zeal as impious in itself, and 
insulting to God; asserting, with solemn and in- 
famous blasphemy, that God is the author of evil 
Popery exercises a certain brutalising effect on the 
mind ; Popery reduces men to be the slaves of the 
Jesuits; and what more? Popery ever takes the side 
of tjrrants, and makes bloody treaties with all the 
despots of the earth, proclaiming the people who 
aspire to liberty lost for ever, and condemned to eter- 
nal perdition. The Pope sustains himself by the 
bayonets of tyrants; he proclaims as his defenders 
and the beloved sons of the Church the most lying 
despots; he makes them protect him, and without 
them his fall would be speedy! He demands obe- 
dience to himself as an imperative rule ; and how, 
then, can a man be a patriot who supports and 
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defends the Pope ? When a man is a Papist, he can 
neither be a Christian nor a patriot 

God has been pleased to bless my labours in my 
litde congregation, and those pious persons who 
have attended the meetings, and co-operated with 
me, are ready to testify to the change wrought 
among the people. The number who attended in- 
creased by degrees, and a great amelioration was 
observable in the habits of the poor, who became 
cleanly in their houses and persons, while with many 
the mighty grace of God has operated to the re- 
generation of the soul, and these have gone forward, 
keeping to the truth through good and evil report. 
Those who had been dirty and dissipated — those who 
had been superstitious in their attachment to Rome, 
were almost all changed in a truly marvellous man- 
ner. Cleanliness, unknown to them before, has be- 
come a necessity ; decency and morality have become 
a second nature to them. With the renunciation of 
superstition, from the influence of the gospel, they 
shewed themselves altered men, becoming quiet and 
patient, and did not shrink from acknowledging 
Christ, but openly rejoiced in His name. Among 
Roman Catholics the name of heretic is little better 
than that of evil spirit; those who are considered 
heretics are condemned as lost souls, enemies of God, 
and subject to His utmost wrath; and these heretics 
are the Protestants. With this preconceived idea. 
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what an ayersioa must not Catholics have to being 
called heretics ! And this was the idea entertained 
by these poor people before they heard the tmth 
from my Hps; and I thank Grod who has made me, 
however nnwortiby. His instroment in bringing them 
to the knowledge of onr Sayionr, and the regenera- 
tion of their souls, through faith in Him. 

Soon they no longer i^irunk eren from the name 
of heretic, but rather gloried in it, being convinced 
that heresy does not belong to those who love the 
gospel, as do the Protestants, but to those who live 
far from it, like the Boman Catholics. And by futh 
they learned to confess Christ boldly, and walk in joy 
and peace, and to announce the glad tidings of sal- 
vation to their neglected brethren. 

If my conversion to the true faith, in addition to 
all the blessings it has brought myself, is also the 
means of converting some of my poor Italian brethren 
in Edinburgh, I shall have every reason to thank the 
Lord, and to declare aloud the charity of the kind 
individuals who have aided me to carry on this work. 
God will take account of their deeds, and they shall 
receive their reward in heaven. 

My instructions have not been confined to the 
most important of all subjects — the true religion of 
Christ; but I have explained to them the errors 
which I myself had held in commwi with them for 
so many years. It seemed, too, right to teach them 
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to read, in order that they might read the Bible, and 
to write, that they might be able to improve their 
condition in life ; so that I have endeavoured to give 
them such elements of education as might be useful 
to them. 

In this manner nearly two years have passed away 
in Edinburgh. I have found my friends uniformly 
kind, and have had pleasure in my labours among 
the poor. I have studied to gain more knowledge of 
the Word of God, in order to render my faith more 
living, that I might better communicate of the things 
of God to others. 

Thus my present life is very satisfactory to me; 
and I await the future with resignation — ^let my fate 
be what it may — in the firm resolution of serving the 
cause of the gospel during my life. 

Here my narrative closes: not remarkable in 
itself in the eyes of the world, if its value were not 
enhanced by the circumstances which have sur- 
rounded me, and by my having partaken in the 
struggles of 1848, which has enabled me to place 
some events in a just light. It seems to me that 
my relation acquires no slight importance, both re- 
ligiously and morally, from displaying the ways of 
Providence, when He wills the salvation of a man ; 
and how everything is turned to advance his regen- 
eration, if God has given him, out of His unspeak- 
able mercy, and for no merit of his own, the blessing 
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of faiih. My whole stoiy tends to prove, that for 
him who has faith in the Divine protection, there 
are no difficulties in life which he may not overcome ; 
and if a man possesses iFaith, the greatest trials, ap- 
parently unbearable, turn to his spiritual and tem- 
poral good. 

Thus, whatever may be the literary merit of these 
pages, I shall hold myself rewarded if these two 
truths be better understood, and acted upon, in con- 
sequence — ^that by faith alone is man made blessed ; 
and that Divine Providence protects those who in 
simple faith rely on His care. Clearly they have 
been placed before the eyes of the reader ; and if he 
is edified by them, to the good of his own soul, let 
thanks be rendered to the Lord, our Creator and 
Redeemer ! 



THE END. 
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